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Goethe,  that  of  AVieland  and  his  fellow-workers,  had 
been  directed  to  the  rising  authoress ;  and  the  collec- 

*  Prau  von  Stael,   Letters  on  Rousseau,     Leipzig,  Kamnier,  1789. 
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And  now  what  did  Weimar  or  Germany  know  of  the 
fugitive  who  crossed  its  border  in  search  of  spiritual 
food? 

Her  first  literary  effort,  the  Letters  on  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, had  already  attracted  attention  across  the  Rhine, 
a  translation  of  them  having  appeared  in  1789.* 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  since  the 
Soren  imd  Musen  Almanach  had  been  started  — 
therefore  since  1795 — the  attention  of  Schiller  and 
Groethe,  that  of  Wieland  and  his  fellow-workers,  had 
been  directed  to  the  rising  authoress ;  and  the  collec- 

*  Frau  von  Stael,   Letters  on  Rousseait,.     Leipzig,  Kammer,  1789. 
Campe,  Briefe  aus  Paris  zur  Zeit  der  Revolution,  315,  etc. 
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tion  of  her  earliest  works,  which  appeared  in 
Lausanne  and  Leipzig  in  1795  and  1796,  first  induced 
Goethe  to  busy  himself  with  her.* 

"  I  find  it  gives  me  more  work  than  I  thought,"  he 
wrote  to  Schiller  in  the  first  letter  making  mention  of 
her,  "  but  I  will  go  through  with  it  as  it  is  not  much ; 
the  whole  takes  at  most  fifty-five  pages  of  my  manu- 
script      I  will  explain  my  way  of  treating  the 

translation  in  a  short  preface  addressed  to  the  editor. 
To  save  small  corrections,  I  have  rendered  her  words 
according  to  our  sense,  and  I  have  tried  to  reconcile 
the  French  lack  of  precision  to  our  German  style.  In 
detail  you  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  good ;  being 
biassed,  yet  clever  and  honest,  she  can  never  be  in 
harmony  with  herself,  but  you  can  perfectly  use  it. 
I  could  wish  that  you  would  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  be  as  clear  and  gallant  as  possible  in  your  work,  so 
that  it  might  be  sent  to  her  in  the  sequel,  and  thus  in 
a  metamorphosed  France  an  opening  might  be  made 
even  for  the  dance  of  the  Horae."  f 

From  Eisenach,  returning  to  the  same  subject,  he 
wrote,  "  I  have  employed  my  quiet  sojourn  here  to 
finish  translating  Madame  de  Stael,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  transpose  her.     A  feminine  method,  and  the 

*  Madame  tie  Stael,  Receuil  de  Morceaux  Detaches.  Lausanne, 
1795,  Leipzig,  1796  ;  afterwards  printed  in  the  CEiivres  completes. 
Contains  Ziclma,  et  trois  nouvelles,  preccde'es  d'un  Essai  sur  les 
Fictions. 

I  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  iv.  Aufl.  i.  79,  80. 
Letters  107,  108.  Goetlie  to  Schiller,  Weimar,  6th  and  10th  Oct. 
1795. 
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French  language,  gave  me  a  great  deal  to  do,  especially 
the  continual  'but,'  and  the  attempt  to  make  her 
meaning  correspond  with  ours.  I  have  finished  now ; 
the  work  shall  at  once  be  printed,  and  you  shall  have 
it  directly."  * 

Schiller  replied,  "  I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
your  sheets  of  Madame  de  Stael.  If  space  at  all  per- 
mits I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  whole  should  be 
published  in  one  number.  My  comments  could  follow 
in  the  next.  The  reader  will  then  have  made  his 
own,  and  will  listen  to  mine  with  more  interest."  A 
few  days  later  he  adds.  "  I  have  forgotten  to  write  to 
you  about  Madame  de  Stael.  The  production  is 
written  with  much  cleverness,  and,  as  there  are 
gleams  of  light  rather  than  actual  daylight  in  it,  it 
lends  itself  to  criticism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
harmony  into  it,  and  it  would  not  repay  the  trouble. 
It  might  be  tried  in  individual  instances,  and  I  have 
already  selected  material  which  will  by  no  means  be 
out  of  season," 

December  came,  however,  and  nothing  had  appeared, 
so  that  Goethe  wrote  warningly  that  he  would  not 
advise  that  the  publication  should  suffer  further  delay, 
as  French  copies  of  the  book  were  beginning  to  spread 
Dver  Germany,  t 

The  work  here  in  question,  theJEssai  sur  les  Fictions , 

*  Goethe,  Jahrhuch,  1885,  381.    Goethe  to  Schiller,  Oct.  13,  1795. 

t  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  81,  84,  97.  No. 
109,  114,  128,  to  Goethe,  Jena,  16th  and  26th  Oct.  1795  ;  to  Schiller, 
Weimar,  Dec.  15,  1795. 
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appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the  Rorae  for  1796, 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe  under  the  title  of 
Versuch  uher  die  Dichtungen  ;  a  notice  added  by  him, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  publish  something  on 
Madame  de  Stael's  essay,  was  not  followed  up. 

The  old  experience— that  the  greatest  men  are  the 
most  indulgent — is  further  confirmed  in  this  instance; 
for,  after  the  publication  of  the  essay,  Schiller  men- 
tions the  journal  Deustchland,  edited  by  J.  F. 
Reichardt,  and  says  that  the  insect  had  not  been  able 
to  give  up  stinging — having  spoken  with  the  greatest 
contempt  of  Madame  de  Stael's  essay.* 

Meanwhile,  whilst  Goethe  translated  her,  and 
Schiller  promised  to  review  her,  Madame  de  Stael 
had  completed  her  book  upon  the  Influence  of  the 
Passions. 

Goethe,  in  a  letter  to  Schiller,  called  it  "very 
interesting,  written  in  constant  observation  of  the 
very  extensive  and  great  world  in  which  she  had 
lived,  and  full  of  clever,  tender,  and  dauntless 
remarks." 

He  thought  it  worth  while  to  return  to  the  subject 
a  few  days  later.  "  Madame  de  Stael's  work,  of 
which  Herr  von  Humboldt  will  have  told  you,  is  to 
come  in  a  few  days,"  he  wrote  to  Jena.  "It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  see  how  such  an  intensely- 
passionate  nature  comes  out  of  the  terrible  refining 
fire  of  a  Revolution,    in    which    she    had    had    to 

*  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  183.  No.  225, 
to  Goethe,  Oct.  16,  1796. 
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take  so  large  a  share,  and  I  might  say  that  nothing 
hut  what  was  intellectual  and  human  was  left  in  her. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  kind  of 
series  of  the  best  sayings,  and  to  use  it  for  the  Sorae; 
or  a  single  chapter  might  be  taken,  but  soon,  as  it 
is  certain  to  be  translated  by  Easter.  I  leave  this  to 
your  own  judgment."  * 

In  other  places  Goethe  remarks  that  Madame  de 
Stael's  book  brings  the  sterling  value  of  her  conduct 
"  before  the  eyes  of  the  public."  f 

Schiller  declared  himself  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  his  friend,  and  to  be  attracted 
by  some  of  the  excellent  ideas  in  the  book  itself. 
Meanwhile,  regardless  of  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  Goethe,  there  came  a  book  by  Diderot  which 
enthralled  Schiller,  and  he  called  both  works  "  a  real 
spiritual  need  ;  as  my  own  work,  in  which  I  live 
entirely,  and  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  live,  narrows 
my  circle  so  much."  | 

This  work  was  no  other  than  Wallensfeiu,  and  it 
was  the  highest  acknowledgment  which  the  poet  could 
give  the  young  authoress  that  his  spirit  could  fly  from 
that  world  of  tragic  conflict  to  seek  and  find  a  resting- 
j)lace  in  hers. 

*  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  203,  205,  208. 
Nos.  247,  248,  250,  253,  to  Schiller,  Weimar,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  5,  Dec.  7, 
Dec.  10,  1796. 

I  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1S80,  4:16.  Goethe  to  Korner,  Weimar,  Dec.  8, 
1796. 

J  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  204,  208,  210. 
Nos.  249,  252,  255,  to  Goethe,  Jena,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  Dec.  1796. 
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"  The  optics  are  progressing,"  replies  Goethe,  who 
meanwhile  was  engaged  in  scientific  experiments. 
"Knebel takes  an  interest  in  them;  moreover,  they 
are  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  mind  ;  it  soothes  the 
passions  and  compensates  us  for  them,  as  Madame  de 
Stael  has  so  minutely  described  to  us."  * 

Criticism  was  not  always  so  favourable.  When 
Schiller  received  the  text  of  the  tales,  which  hardly 
justified  the  interest  testified  by  Goethe,  he  thought 
that  the  "  exaggerated,  argumentative,  and  entirely 
unpoetical  nature  of  the  authoress,  or  rather  her 
unnatural  amount  of  understanding,"  was  here  very 
characteristically  exhibited.  "Its  perusal  puts  one 
sensibly  out  of  humour,"  he  continues,  "  and  I  feel 
as  you  have  felt  on  reading  such  works — that  one 
enters  into  the  tone  of  the  authoress  herself,  and  that 
one  feels  very  uncomfortable  in  the  process.  This 
person  fails  in  all  feminine  charm,  and  yet  the  faults  of 
the  book  are  essentially  feminine.  She  comes  out 
of  her  sex  without  raising  herself  above  it.  Mean- 
while really  beautiful  thoughts  are  suggested  to  me 
in  this  little  work  ;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  these, 
and  they  betray  her  penetrating  observation  of  life." 

Goethe,  again,  was  more  indulgent.  He  only 
replied  that  Madame  de  Stael's  romances  were  known 
to  him,  and  that  they  were  admirable  and  passionately- 
conceived  productions.! 

*  Correspondence  between  Scliiller  and  Goethe,  i.  198.  No.  242  to 
Scliillev,  Weimar,  July  21,  1798. 

t  Idem,  ii.  85,  86.  Nos.  481,  482,  to  Goethe,  Jena,  July  20,  1798, 
Weimar,  July  21,  1798, 
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Not  only  the  authoress  but  the  woman  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  meantime  in  Germany.  As  early  as 
January,  1797,  therefore  just  at  a  period  when  the 
waves  of  abuse  and  slander  were  at  their  height 
against  her,  Bottiger  wrote  to  Schlegel  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  sent  him  some  numbers  of  the  QuoficUenne, 
with  the  remark  that  it  might  perhaps  amuse  him  to 
see  "  this  armoury  of  Satan's  darts.''  * 

A  little  later  William  von  Humboldt,  who  had 
returned  from  Spain,  again  took  up  the  thread.  He 
sent  the  book  On  Literature  to  Goethe  "by  a  couple 
of  Danes,"  and  Madame  de  Stael  added  a  a  few  lines 
with  it,  the  first  she  had  addressed  to  the  prince  of 
poets,  and  which  have  been  published:  ^^  Far  mi  vos 
nomhreuse  admirateurs,'^  she  wrote,  'Hln'en  est  point, 
je  crois,  qui  sente  voire  ouvrage  avec  un  entJmsiasme 
plus  'profond  que  nioi.  La  lecture  de  Verther  a 
fait  epoque  dans  ma  vie  comme  un  evenement  per' 
sonnet,  et  ce  livre.  ainsi  que  la  nouvelle  Selo'ise,  sont 
les  deux  chefs  d'oeiwres  de  la  litterature  selon  moi^  f 

"  You  would  honour  the  Stael,"  wrote  Humboldt, 
''  and  it  would  give  her  great  pleasure,  if  you  would 
send  her  a  few  words  or  a  message.  I  have  only 
spent  about  a  fortnight  with  her,  but  I  have  seen  her 
daily.  I  like  her  very  much ;  although  she  has 
many  feminine  traits,  she  certainly  lacks    what  we 

*  A.  W.'  Schlegel,  Correspondence,  24  volumes,  in  possession  of  the 
Dresden  Library.     Bottiger  to  Schlegel,  Jan.  7,  29,  1797. 

t  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1884,  112.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Go?the, 
April,  1799. 
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shonld  call  the  charm  of  womanliness  ;  and,  notwitn- 
standing  an  understanding  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
she  is  not  often  what  we  should  call  intellectually 
powerful.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  how  good- 
natured  she  is  ;  even  in  the  midst  of  the  insignificant 
circumstances  which  often  surround  her,  she  brings 
everything  back  to  ideas  and  feelings  ;  gives  nature 
her  share  in  the  sentiments  ;  never  argues,  as  is  so 
often  done  here,  until  all  truth  is  extirpated,  root  and 
branch,  and  everything  is  resolved  in  sounding  words, 
but  rather  argues  herself  into  that  of  which  mere 
reason  can  make  nothing  further;  she  is  always 
impartial  and  many-sided  in  her  views,  and  great  and 
noble  in  her  way  of  thinking. 

"I  always  consider  her  to  possess  a  liberal  character 
and  a  courageous  mind,  which,  since  it  began  to  use 
its  wings,  has  been  tied  up  in  the  long  clothes  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  French.  In  some  ways 
her  books,  like  those  of  other  people,  are  less  than 
she  is  herself;  but  in  other  ways  they  are  more. 
For  we  seldom  find  her  so  retired,  so  quiet,  or  so 
absorbed  in  conversation  as  she  is  in  her  books. 

''  Her  Fassions  always  aj)pear  to  me  to  be  her  best 
work.  The  book  now  before  us  is  of  course  feeble 
if  it  stands  on  the  merit  of  its  actual  contents.  She 
lacks  both  the  necessary  philosophy  and  learning  to 
judge  the  position  of  literature  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries. 

"She  has  no  clear  conception  of  what  men  should 
strive  for,  and  regards  all  literature  from  the  French 
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point  of  view.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  liow 
uujustly  the  Greeks  are  treated.  We  Germans  do 
not  sufficiently  recognise  how  much  we  gain  by  the 
mere  fact  that  Homer  and  Sophocles  have,  as  it  were, 
become  nearly  related  to  us. 

"  You  see  for  yourself  how  she  can  judge  the  Ger- 
mans. In  many  portions  it  is  the  same  lyre  as  that 
used  formerly  by  the  Pere  Bonhours  ;  very  much 
what  I  recently  found  in  Baillet's  Journal  des  Savants  : 
^Les  Allema7ids  dans  leurs  ecrits  restent  toujours  Alle- 
mands.'  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions  which  I  highly 
value;  for  instance,  ^En  Allemagne  lesidees  sont  encore 
ce  qui  interesse  le  plus  au  monde.  Les  Allemands 
n'ont  point  ^me  patrie  politique,  mais  ils  se  sont  fait 
une  patrie  litteraire  ef  philosophique  pour  la  gloire  de 
laquelle  ils  sont  reniplis  du  plus  noble  enthusiasme. 
Les  homines  eclair es  de  V Allemagne  ont  pour  la 
plupart  un  amour  pour  la  vertu,  du  heau  dans  tons 
les  genres  qui  donne  a  leurs  ecrits  un  grand  caractere. 
Ce  qui  distingue  leur  philosophic ,  c'est  d'avoir  sub- 
stittie  Vausterite  de  la  morale  a  la  superstition  reli- 
gieuse.  En  France,  on  s'est  contents  de  renverser 
V empire  des  dogmes,'  etc. 

"  In  this  work  there  is  a  clever  remark  about  your 
Werther.  She  says  that  you  are  blamed  for  giving 
Werther  something  besides  love  to  suffer  from,  for 
adding  tlie  abasement  of  his  natural  pride  through 
social  circumstances,  and  then  she  goes  on  to  say  : 
'Goethe  voulait peindre  un  etre  souffrant  par  toutes  les 
affections  d'uiie  dme  tendre  et  fiere,  it  voulait  peindre 
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ee  melange  de  7ncmx  qui  seul  petit  conduire  un  Jiomme 
cm  dernier  degre  du  ddsespoir.  Les  peines  de  la 
nature  peuvent  laisser  encore  quelques  ressources  ;  il 
faut  que  la  societe  jette  ses  poisons  dans  la  hlessure 
your  que  la  raison  soit  tout-a-fait  alter  ee  et  que  la 
mort  denienne  un  besoin.''  " 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon,  in  his  conversation 
with  Goethe,  formed  a  different  opinion  on  this  problem 
to  that  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"If,"  continues  "W.  von  Humboldt^  "  you  could 
arrange  that  the  reviews  of  this  work  in  the  papers 
should  fall  into  disinterested  and  gentle  hands,  you 
would  be  doing  a  great  kindness  to  the  Stael. 

"Along  with  her  book  I  will  send  a  French  trea- 
tise I  have  written  here,  so  as  to  acquaint  the  Stael 
and  a  few  others  with  the  principal  ideas  in  my 
German  book  printed  by  Mullin.  This  work  has 
interested  me,  because  it  has  taught  me  how  one 
should  tack  when  one  wants  to  sail  in  the  German 
direction  with  a  French  wind,  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  write  as  far  as  possible  from  a  French  point  of 
view."  * 

This  treatise,  written  at  the  request  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  had  the  Musee  des  petifs  Augustins  for  its 
subject.  All  the  works  of  art  hitherto  scattered  over 
Paris,  and  which  had  been  saved  from  the  Revolution, 
including   especially   interesting   portraits    from  the 

*  Goethe's  Correspondence  ivitli  the  Brothers  Von  Humholdt,  1795- 
1832.  F.  Th.  Brantraneck,  iii.  159,  IGl.  No.  29,  W.  von  Humboldt 
to  Goethe,  Paris,  May  80, 1800.  Compare  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1887,  69. 
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time  of  Clovis  to  that  of  Louis  XV.,  were  arranged  in 
chronological  order  in  this  museum. 

Groethe  wrote  to  thank  Humboldt  for  his  letter,  and 
the  latter  again  repeated  how  greatly  pleased  he  had 
been  with  his  friend's  opinion  upon  Madame  de  Stael's 
book,  as  it  bore  the  stamp  of  fairness  which  was 
seldom  accorded  to  her.  "Like  you,  I  have  always 
thought,"  he  added,  "  that  the  circle  to  which  she  has 
been  restricted  by  her  bringing  up  and  education 
among  the  French,  and  by  French  literature,  was  too 
narrow  for  her,  that  she  struggled  to  release  herself 
from  it  without  ever  being  able  to  effect  her  purpose. 
It  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  sometimes  to  find 
beings  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  who  possess  a  foreign 
mind  fettered  by  this  nationality,  and  I  could  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  this  is  not  a  struggle 
between  Madame  de  Stael's  inherited  German  peculi- 
arities and  those  she  has  acquired  by  culture."* 

Prom  May,  1800,  when  she  took  leave  of  him  in 
Paris  to  return  to  Coppet,  Madame  de  Stael  did  not 
see  William  von  Humboldt  again  for  many  years.  He 
had  already  been  appointed  resident  Prussian  Minister 
at  Rome,  when  she  went  to  Germany,  and  they  met 
again  in  the  Eternal  City  in  1805. 

Other  homage,  widely  different  from  his  manly, 
measured  recognition,  facilitated  matters  for  Madame 
de  Stael  across  the  Rhine,  when  Rachel  Levin  was 
induced  by  the  book  upon  the  Passions  to  address  her- 

*  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  the  Brothers  Humboldt.  F.  Th. 
Brantraneck,  iii.  168.  No.  31,  W.  von  Humboldt  to  Goethe,  Paris, 
Oct.  10,  1800. 
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self  to  Brinckmann.  "  You  write  to  me  in  a  masterly- 
style  concerning  the  Stael,"  ran  the  letter,  "  and  I  am 

impatient   that   I   cannot    print   the   letter 

I  understood  it  perfectly,  believe  me.  Teach  her 
German.  Tell  her  that  aufond  de  VAllemagne  she 
has  a  heartfelt  admirer ;  that  she  came  to  ray  help  in 
the  unhappiest  hour  of  my  life  like  a  saviour ;  la 
terre  m'avait  manque  sous  les  pieds  ;  that  I  then  read 
the  following  in  her  book  upon  the  Passions,  which 
you  gave  to  me,  '  a  vingf-cinq  ans  la  terre  nous  semble 
manquer  sous  nos  pieds.'  Our  friend,  our  lover,  leaves 
us, — we  have  to  find  our  happiness  in  loving,  and 
that  no  one  can  deprive  us  of ;   when  I  read  that  I 

knew  what  she  was,  and  vowed  to  love  her 

Tell  her  she  must  not  despise  me  because  I  am  only  a 
woman;  I,  too,  found  it  difficult  to  know  her  true  worth. 
Tell  her  I  know  her  really  better  than  anyone  with 
whom  she  has  ever  been  intimate.  You  know  how 
much  I  think  of  Goethe.  Everything — my  whole 
inner  life — is  bound  up  in  him.  But  I  do  not  think 
Goethe  would  have  helped  her ;  certainly  if  she  had 
quite  understood  him  she  would  have  known  the  other 
part  as  well,  and  lie  is  a  touchstone ;  our  inner  life 
derives  its  cultivation  from  him  ;  he  is  the  star  in 
one's  life,  but  we  must  be  everything  without  him. 

Perhaps  if  she  were  German As  a  matter  of 

fact  we  must  be  everything  in  ourselves."  * 

That  Rachel  was  at  that  moment  suffering  from 

*  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Rachel,  a  Book  of  Reminiscences  for  her 
Friends,  i.  182,  183.     Rachel  to  Brinckmann,  March  9,  1799. 
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the  break  in  her  relations  with  the  Count  Finkenstein, 
son  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  is  the  key  to 
this  impetuous  letter.  She  was  determined  never  to 
forgive  him,  never  unless  she  was  provided  with  an 
entirely  new  heart,  •  never  with  her  present  heart ; 
thus  it  was  that  she  was  so  powerfully  moved  by  a 
book  which  showed  traces  of  similar  experiences.* 

The  First  Consul  had  provided  for  a  success  of 
another  kind  when  he  persuaded  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  forbid  Delphine ;  whereupon  the  book,  which 
appeared  in  German  in  three  different  translations, 
could  not  be  supplied  sufficiently  rapidly  by  the 
booksellers ;  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Elector  only 
extended  to  Leipzig,  and  everywhere  else  the  sale 
increased  in  no  small  degree. f 

Goethe's  intention  of  reviewing  the  book  came  to 
nothing,  but  he  said  that  "  Delphine  was  one  of  the 
publications  which  did  honour  to  the  age." 

Thus,  with  the  unavoidable  accompaniment  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  which  even  complete  pas- 
sivity does  not  always  avert  in  this  world,  the 
expected  guest  arrived  in  Weimar  on  that  13th 
December,  in  the  evening,  by  candle-light,  at  half- 
past-four,  as  Henriette  von  Knebel  did  not  fail  to 
chronicle,  with  that  taste  for  detail  peculiar  to  small 
towns. 

She  took  up  her  abode  in  the  house  of  the  Countess 

*  Ludmilla  Assing,  from  RacheVs  Inner  Life,  i.  18,  121. 
•j-  J.  F.  Eeichardt,  Private   Letters  from  Paris,  i.  473  ;  iii.  14-1 C. 
Bonstetten,  Letters  to  F.  Brun,  i.  171. 
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"Werthern,  which  was  reputed  to  be  haunted  by  ghosts. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  preserved  from  these,  but  one 
evening  she  found  all  the  doors,  which  were  usually- 
shut,  wide  opeuj  and,  fearing  thieves,  called  her 
servants  together.  When  questioned  next  day  as  to 
the  circumstance,  she  declared  that  the  servants  had 
spoken  like  the  chorus  in  the  Bride  of  Ilessina* 

The  first  impression  which  the  German  abode  of 
the  Muses  received  from  Madame  de  Stael's  visit  was 
certainly  that  of  an  ant-hill  disturbed  in  its  usual 
occupations.  The  first  sign  of  the  disturbance  came 
from  Schiller.  The  traveller  was  still  in  Frankfort 
when  he  wrote  to  Groethe,  who  was  then  in  Jena : 
"  We  may  expect  Madame  de  Stael  here  soon.  If 
she  only  understands  German  I  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  soon  be  her  masters,  but  to  present  our  religion 
to  her  in  French  phrases,  and  to  compete  with  her 
French  volubility,  is  a  hard  task.  You  will  not  find  her 
so  easy  to  get  rid  of  as  Schelling  did  Camille  Jordan, 
who  came  to  him  primed  with  Locke.  'Je  meprise 
Locke,'  said  Schelling,  and  thus  put  his  opponent 
completely  to  silence."! 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
Goethe,  whose  return  was  urgently  desired  by  Charles 
Augustus,  wrote  in  no  better  frame  of  mind  to  Schiller : 
"  I  might  have  guessed  that  if  Madame  de  Stael  came 

*  H.  Diintzcr,  from  KnebeVs  Correspondence  with  his  Sister  Henriette, 
1774-181.3.     Henriette  Knebcl  to  Karl,  Jan.  7,  1804. 

t  Scliiller  and  Goethe,  Correspondence,  ii,  Berlin,  1870.  To  Goetlie, 
November  30,  1803. 
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to  Weimar  I  should  be  expected  to  return.  I  pon- 
dered within  me,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  remain  here. 
I  have  only  sufficient  physical  strength,  especially  in 
this  unfavourable  month,  to  get  through  what  is  neces- 
sary,   as  I    am  obliged  to    assist   in   a    difficult    and 

critical  matter If  Madame  de  Stael  will  come 

and  see  me,  part  of  the  Loders'  apartment  shall 
be  prepared  to  receive  her  ;  she  will  find  homely  fare  ; 
we  shall  really  see  each  other,  and  have  a  talk  ;  and 
she  sball  remain  as  long  as  she  likes.  What  I  have 
got  to  do  here  is  done  in  separate  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  rest  of  my  time  shall  belong  to  her ;  but  to  travel 
in  such  weather,  to  arrive  and  dress  and  appear  at 
court  and  in  society,  is  absolutely  impossible ;  as 
decidedly  so  as  you  could  pronounce  it  yourself  under 
similar  circumstances. 

"  I  confide  all  this  to  your  friendly  guidance,  for 
there  is  nothing  I  desire  more  greatly  than  to  see 
and  know  this  woman  who  is  so  much  respected,  and 
I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  that  she  should  spend  two 
hours  in  coming  to  see  me.  She  has  become  accus- 
tomed on  the  road  to  worse  accommodation  than  she 
will  find  here. 

"  Guide  and  arrange  this  affair  with  your  gentle 
friendly  hand,  and  send  me  an  express  at  once  when 
you  have  settled  something  definite."  * 

Meanwhile  Madame  de  Stael  had  dined  at  court  the 
day  after  her  arrival,  where,  in  accordance  with  the 

*  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Correspondence,  ii.  350.  No.  925,  to  Schiller, 
Jena,  Dec.  13,  1803. 
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tradition  handed  down,  the  duty  of  princely  hospi-  ■ 
tality  was  practised  in  the  most  charming  manner. 
Le  vieux  chateau  ou  Von  s'amuse,  Voltaire  had  called 
the  old  German  residence.  Madame  de  Stael  also 
said  of  Weimar  that  "  it  was  not  like  a  small  town 
but  a  big  castle."  A  few  months  before  her  arrival, 
Charles  Augustus  and  his  family  had  made  their  entry 
into  the  new  palace,  of  which  Lotte  Schiller  gives  the 
well-known  description :  "  It  was  an  event  which 
interested  us  all.  The  rooms  are  really  beautiful; 
everything  old  has  disappeared,  as  the  furniture  has 
brought  it  all  into  harmony. 

"  The  audience-chamber  is  not  ready  yet.  They 
spend  the  Sunday  in  the  orange-room  and  the  poplar- 
room.  Although  it  is  so  beautiful  there  is  nevertheless 
something  comfortable  about  it  all. 

"  The  first  day  they  were  in  the  palace  the  duchess 
was  very  merry  at  dinner,  and  afterwards  the  duke 
took  her  all  over  the  house,  and  even  into  the  kitchen ; 
whereupon  a  dirty  old  charwoman  appeared,  and  was 
so  ench  ed  that  she  kissed  the  duke.  In  short  there 
was  io  Sjoicing  on  that  day.  The  old  smith  poured 
out  his  delight  in  a  poem  in  the  weekly  paper ;  the 
burghers  brought  serenades,  and  there  was  dancing  in 
all  the  streets.  Balls  were  given  to  every  class  of 
artisan;  but  the  best  part  of  it  ail  was  the  sky  ;  I  have 
not  seen  anything  so  beautiful  for  a  long  time  as 
the  moon  shining  above  the  tall  buildings  and  above 
the  trees."* 

*  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  Remains,  ii.  205.  Lotte  Schiller 
to  William  von  Wolzogen,  Weimar,  Sept.  4,  1803. 
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Another  feminine  pen,  that  of  Henriette  Knebel — ■ 
governess  and  companion  to  Princess  Caroline,  after- 
wards Crown  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  daughter  to 
Charles  Augustus — describes  the  first  appearance  of 
Necker's  daughter  in  these  rooms:  "Very  lively,  good- 
natured,  and  talkative,"  she   writes  to   her  brother; 

"  extraordinarily  voluble,  but  clear  and  pleasant 

She  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  mostly  addresses  her- 
self only  to  the  most  distinguished  members  of  society, 
but  she  is  very  polite  and  friendly  to  everybody. 

"  Her  eyes  are  fine  and  have  an  intellectual  ex- 
pression, but  her  face  is  rather  of  the  negro  type. 
She  is  of  middle  height  and  somewhat  stout,  dark 
eyes  and  hair.  She  comes  again  to-night.  Also  the 
Gores,  Schillers,  etc." 

On  this  occasion,  Madame  de  Stael  saw  the  author 
of  Wallenstein  in  court  uniform,  for  the  first  time,  at 
tea  with  the  duchess,  and  took  him  for  a  general. 
When  her  mistake  had  been  set  right  she  opened  her 
acquaintance  with  him  by  leading  the  conversation  to 
Kant's  philosophy  and  the  superiority  of  i\'^  French 
drama,  etc.* 

Schiller's  earnest  unconscious  simplicity  impressed 
her  so  much  that  she  soon  gave  up  the  lively 
banter  with  which  she  had  begun.  She  afterwards 
called  Schiller's  conscience  his  muse,  and  was  at  once 
filled  with  that  admiring  respect  which  penetrated  her 
opinion  of  him.     The  first  of  his  works  which  she  saw 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  and  Charles  Augustus,  ii.  458.     Madame  de 
Stael,  De  V Allemagne,  part  ii.  chap.  viii. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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acted  on  the  stage  at  Weimar  was  Wallenstein^ s 
Camp,  which  gave  her  great  pleasure  ;  she  maintained 
an  especial  preference  for  Marie  Stuart  "  as  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  his  tragedies."  * 

Schiller  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  of  excusing 
his  friend's  non-appearance  :  Goethe,  and  with  him 
Germany,  were  not  at  that  moment  under  their  hap- 
piest star.  In  the  previous  March,  Klopstock  had 
died.  Kant  was  to  follow  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1804.  Schiller  had  hardly  another  day  cf  health ; 
Tell's  songs  of  liberty  rang  through  the  soul  of  the 
poet  like  last  chords.  Herder  struggled  with  death 
on  those  wintry  days,  and  died  on  the  18th  December, 
1803.  At  the  court  it  was  even  felt  to  be  a  personal 
loss. 

"  It  distresses  me  to  see  the  duchess-mother,"  wrote 
Henriette  Knebel ;  ' '  she  does  not  think  she  can  sur- 
vive it.  Our  duchess  shows  herself  as  regularly  as 
usual.  But  the  little  princess  says  that  she  was  very 
much  upset,  and  spoke  to  her  in  great  distress  about 
it.  Madame  de  Stael  cannot  however  be  aware  of 
this;  her  liveliness  electrifies  and  delights  the  duchess. 
I  have  no  objection  to  her  appreciation  of  her  under- 
standing, and  her  fine  powers  of  conversation,  but 
Madame  de  Stael  would  not  certainly  think  less  of  the 
duchess  if  she  showed  more  feeling. 

"The  duke  is  also  very  pleased  with  the  Stael, 
and  he  feels  as  if  he  were  listening  to  an  unusually 
clever  man — so  quick,  accurate,  and  striking  is  her 
♦  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  ii.  chap,  xviii. 
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conversation There  is  nothing  pedantic  or 

priggish  about  her,  which  is  often  so  dreadful  in  our 
learned  women ;  nothing  exaggerated  or  immature, 
but  she  is  healthy  in  all  her  cleverness.  Anything 
less  oppressive  it  would  be  impossible  to  find;  she 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasant  in  her  intercom-se. 
She  says  that  in  the  E-eign  of  Terror  hardly  anyone 
was  ill,  and  that  only  a  few  died ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
natural  death.  Madame  de  Stael's  conversation  is 
really  the  most  unusual  talent  I  have  ever  come 
across ;  so  gentle,  yet  full  of  that  power  which  always 
betrays  talent ;  never  anything  cutting  or  decided, 
which  so  often  makes  a  woman  ungracious  and  tire- 
some ;  she  is  equally  far  removed  from  affected  com- 
pliance or  from  coquetry,  and  yet  no  one  knows 
better  than  she  does  how  to  give  way  or  to  unbend. 
The  characteristic  of  her  great  talent  lies  certainly 
in  the  fact  that  her  conversation  cheers  and  never 
fatigues ;  and  if,  from  laziness  or  want  of  habit,  any 
of  us  at  times  feel  a  disinclination  to  approach  her, 
we  soon  find  ourselves  carried  away,  and  our  dis- 
content is  at  an  end.     I  have  often  noticed  this  in 

connection  with  the  duchess She  does  not 

attract,  but  one  feels  drawn  towards  her.  She  speaks 
of  Bonaparte — whom  she  does  not  love — justly  and 
wittily.  She  said  lately  that  he  had  taken  Charles  V. 
for  his  pattern,  '  mais  qu'elle  lui  trouvait  cette 
difference,  que  Charles  V.  voulait  devancer  son  siecle 
et  Bonaparte  voulait  redder  le  sien.'  She  is  much 
displeased  with  his  system   of   education,  and  as  she 

c  2 
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cannot  endure  the  Catholic  religion  it  distresses  her 
that  the  present  generation  will  be  brought  up  to  be 
very  bigoted  ,  .  .  .  .  She  was  only  a  short  time  up 
here  with  us  (with  the  young  princess)  and  with  the 
duke,  but  she  is  soon  to  come  again,  bringing  her 
little  girl,  a  pretty  child  of  seven,  and  promising  to 
be  very  like  her  mother  in  disposition,"  *  Thus  the 
first  days  in  Weimar  went  by,  and  Goethe  did  not 
return.  Overwhelmed  with  work,  and  hardly  re- 
covered from  a  severe  illness,  he  was  still  in  Jena 
when  he  received  news  from  Lotte  Schiller  of  the 
arrival  of  Madame  de  Stael  at  the  Residence.  "That 
is  what  is  so  provoking  in  earthly  matters,"  he  wrote 
to  Lotte  Schiller  in  reply,  "  that  our  friend,  for  whose 
sake  at  a  suitable  moment  I  would  willingly  drive 
thirty  miles  and  further,  must  arrive  exactly  when 
I  should  have  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  all  that 
is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world.  Just  at  the  most 
trying  time  of  the  whole  year  to  me ;  in  which  I 
can  perfectly  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Henry  III.  allowed  the  Due  de  Guise  to  be  shot,  just 
because  the  weather  was  dreadful ;  and  at  a  moment 
when  on  hearing  that  Herder  is  about  to  be  buried, 
I  can  only  envy  him."  f 

Meanwhile  his  correspondent  sent  to  Jena  a  most 
comforting  account  of  the    situation  as   far  as  con- 

*  H.  Diintzcr,  from  Knehel's  Correspondence.  Henriette  Knebel  to 
her  brother  Charles,  Dec.  23,  1S03,  Jan.  3,  1804. 

t  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  ii.  388,  389.  No.  13, 
Goethe  to  Madame  Charlotte  Schiller,  Jena,  Dec.  20,  1823. 
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cerned  Madame  de  Stael.  "I  certainly  think,"  wrote 
Lotte  Schiller,  ''  that  she  will  awaken  great  interest 
in  you;  her  intellect,  her  lively  feeling,  carries  one 
along  with  her,  and  what  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  her  is  the  earnest  way  in  which  she  takes 
up  a  subject,  and  if  she  interests  herself  in  anything 
she  becomes  absorbed  in  it. 

"  She  explains  herself  more  sympathetically  and 
simply  than  our  clever  German  women,  and  pays 
greater  attention  to  others.  This  is  quite  between 
ourselves." 

Schiller's  wife  mentions  that  Madame  de  Stael  was 
quite  without  male  escort ;  Villers  had  gone  back  to 
Paris,  Benjamin  Constant  was  at  the  time  in  Gottingen. 
She  got  on  very  well  with  the  duke,  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  her.  Wieland,  with  whom 
she  supped  at  the  duchess-mother's,  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  meet  Madame  de  Stael  tete-h-tite,  and  she 
had  invited  him  to  her  house  the  next  morning.  "We 
must  keep  our  intellectual  powers  alive  in  these  times, 
and,  as  we  can  only  be  rich  in  fantasy  in  the  narrow 
outward  circumstances  surrounding  us,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  for  us  to  be  in  sympathetic  agreement  than 
for  a  nature  which  has  only  to  employ  outward  re- 
sources to  give  fresh  proofs  of  her  amiability.  If  the 
Stael  stays  longer  with  you  than  one  day,  let  her 
recite  to  you;  she  is  a  pupil  of  Clairon's-  She  speaks 
of  the  harmony  of  French  tragedies,  and  asserts  that 
the  Germans  can  have  no  notion  of  Racine  if  they 
have  not  heard  him  well  declaimed.     She  may  be  able 
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to  tell  us  a  great  deal  that  is  good  about  tliis,  but  we 
are  not  so  easily  converted,  and  Schiller  takes  the 
Germans  under  his  protection  as  he  alone  can  do." 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  it  is  also  mentioned  that  it 
may  not  be  displeasing  to  Goethe  to  know  that  Madame 
de  Stael  drinks  no  tea,  but  only  a  little  red  wine  at 
table,  and  that  her  physical  wants  are  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  her  spiritual  needs,  "only, 'entertained  she 
must  always  be."  * 

On  the  15th  December  Madame  de  Stael  had  her- 
self announced  her  arrival  to  Goethe  and  declared 
that  she  was  willing  to  go  and  see  him  at  Jena. 

"t/(?  vous  avais  ecrit  ce  matin  ici,  monsieur;  vous  devez 
croire  que  mon  premier  desir  en  venant  en  Allemagne 
est  de  vous  connaUre,  et  de  m^lionorer  de  voire  hien- 
veillance  ;  je  reste  ici  Jusqu^au  V  de  I' an,  si  vous 
y  venez  plusieurs  Jours  avant  ce  moment  je  vous  y 
attendrai ;  si  votre  sante  ne  le  permettait  pas,  ayez 
la  bontd  de  me  V^crire  et  firai  passer  deux  jours  a 
Jena  avec  vous.  II  ne  mefaut  pas  moins  de  temps 
pour  vous  exprimer  mon  admiration  et  pour  recueillir 
quelques-unes  de  vos  pensees  qui  germeront  dans  mon 
esprit  la  reste  de  ma  vie.''  f 

These  lines  induced  Achilles  to  come  out  of  his 
tent.  In  French,  which  he  had  occasionally  used  in 
his  youth,  and  sometimes  in  his  correspondence  with 

•  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1888,  245.  Lotte  Schiller  to  Goethe,  Weimar, 
Dec.  14,  1803. 

t  Idem,  1887,  5.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Goethe,  Weimar,  Dec.  15, 
(1803). 
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Frau  von  Stein,  he  wrote  back:   "  Voila,  maclame, 

une   des   contradictions    les  plus  frappantes.     Vous 

vous  trowoez  a  Weimar  et  je  ne  vole  pas  vous  porter 

les  assurances  d'un  parfait  devouement.     Cependant 

je  ne  me  plaindrai  pas  ni  des  affaires  momentan^nent 

compliquees   ni   des  indispositions  physiques  qui  me 

retiennent  ici  ;  ces  accidents  me  sont  chers  car  ils  me 

procurent    un    honlieur   que  je   tt'aurai  jamais    ose 

souhaiter.      Vous    vous   approchez   de   Vhermite  qui 

fera    son    possible   pour    ^carter    ce    qui   pourrait 

Vempecher  de  se  vouer  entierement  a   la   hienvenue. 

Vous  eclair eres  ces  jours  tristes  et  les  soirees  injinies 

passeront    comme    des    moments.     Soyez    persuadee, 

madame,  que  je  sens  tout  le  prix  de  voire  bonte  et  que 

j'' attends  avec  impatience  le  moment  de  vous  expri^ner 

combien  je  vous  suis  attache.     Je  vous  arrange  un 

petit  logis  dans  mon  voisinage.''^  * 

But  in  the  meantime  a  representation  was  an- 
nounced of  the  piece  entitled  the  NatUrliche  Tochter 
at  the  theatre  in  Weimar,  which  Madame  de  Stael 
had  particularly  wished  to  see,  and  she  therefore 
begged  Goethe  to  allow  her  somewhat  to  delay  her 
visit  to  Jena. 

"  Je  n^ai  besoin  que  de  deux  chambres,^  she  wrote, 
'■'' une  pour  ma  fille  agee  de  six  ans  et  V autre  pour 
moi;  je  suis  la  personne  du  monde  la  plus  indiff^rente 
a  tout  le  materiel  de  la  vie,  et  j'y  penserai  encore 
moins  que  de  coutume  quand  je  serai  avec   vous—je 

*  Goethe,  JaJirbuch,  1884,  113.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Goethe, 
Weimar,  Dec.  (1803);  to  compare  with  120-123.  Parts  of  letters 
from  Goethe  to  Schiller  about  her,  1803-1804. 
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vous  dis  cela  pour  que  vous  n'imaginiez  pas  de  me 
regevoir  comme  une  dame  de  Faris,  mais  comme  la 
femme  du  monde  qui  a  le  plus  pleure  a  Verther  et  au 
conite  d'Ugmont.  Si  vous  ne  revenez  pas  avec  moi 
lundije  vous  ave^'tis  que  je  serai  un  peu  blessee. 

"  On  pretend  ici  qti'il  n'estpasjier  a  moi  d'aller  vous 
chercher  et  peu  galant  a  vous  de  ne  pas  vetiir  me  voir. 
Moi  je  consens  avec  plaisir  a  ce  premier  hommage 
que  mon  esprit  et  mon  coeur  vous  rendent  avec  tant 
d' abandon.  Mais,  si  je  vous  ramenais  pas  dans  ma 
voiture,  je  sais  d'avance  que  cela  me  ferait  beaucoup 
de  peine. 

"  Voila  une  lettre  Scrite  comme  si  je  vous  avais  vu 
toute  ma  vie,  mais  ne  vous  ai-je  pas  lu  toute  ma  vie  ? 
Mais  votre  Verther  n^est  il  pas  Vouvrage  que  fai  relu 
cent  fois  et  qui  s'est  uni  a  toutes  mes  impressions. 
Adieu,  monsieur,  adieu  a  Samedi,  sije  ne  renverse  pas 
dans  vos  montagnes,  je  serai  cliez  vous  a  une  heiire.'^ 

"  Non,  madame,^^  Goethe  now  wrote  back,  "  ce  ne 
sera  pas  vous  qui  feres  par  ces  neiges  le  petit,  mais 
tres  desagreable  trajet.  Cette  semaine  me  suffit  pour 
arranger  les  affaires  qui  me  tenait  ici.  Samedi  je 
viens  me  vouer  tout  a  vous  etj'espere  que  vous  voudrez 
prendre  le  dinir  chez  moi  avec  M.  et  Mme.  de  Schiller. 
Mon  impatience  de  vous  voir,  madame,  s^accroit  de 
jour  en  jour  et  vous  series  surement  contente  d'un 
ancien  ami  si  vous  pouviez  lire  ce  qui  passe  et  repasse 
dans  mon  mne."  * 

*  Goethe,  Jahrhucli,  1884,  113,  114.  Madame  dc  Stael  to  Goetlie, 
Weimar,  Dec.  18,  1803.  No.  114,  Goethe  to  Madame  do  Stael,  19th 
or  20th  Dec.  1803. 
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A  letter  of  Schiller's  of  the  21st  December  was  to 
prepare  the  way  to  meeting  the  honoured  guest  of 
Weimar.  "  Madame  de  Stael,"  he  wrote,  "  will 
appear  to  you  just  what  you  have  a  ptHori  imagined 
her  to  be ;  she  is  charming  thoughout,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  strange,  or  false,  or  unhealthy  trait  in 
her.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  immense  difference 
in  our  natures  and  mode  of  thought,  one  can  be  quite 
at  ease  with  her,  and  can  let  her  say,  or  say  every- 
thing to  her.  She  puts  the  French  culture  in  a  pure 
and  highly-interesting  light.  In  everything  we  call 
philosophy,  therefore  in  all  that  is  highest  and  most 
important,  one  differs  from  her  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said.  But  her 
disposition  and  feeling  are  better  than  her  meta- 
physics, and  her  fine  understanding  nearly  resembles 
genius.  She  desires  to  explain,  to  look  into,  to  measure 
everything;  she  will  not  tolerate  anything  dark  or 
inaccessible,  and  what  she  cannot  light  up  with  her 
torch  has  no  attraction  for  her.  On  this  account  she 
has  a  dreadful  horror  of  the  ideal-philosophy,  which 
she  considers  to  lead  to  superstition,  and  that  is  the 
choke-damp  she  cannot  breathe. 

"  Of  what  we  call  poetry  she  has  no  perception ; 
she  can  only  adopt  what  is  ordinary,  persuasive, 
passionate,  in  works  of  that  description,  but  she  will 
not  prize  anything  that  is  false,  and  never  fails  to 
recognise  what  is  good. 

"  You  see  from  these  few  words  that  the  clearness, 
decision,  and  clever  liveliness  of  her  nature  cannot  act 
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otherwise  than  beneficially.  The  only  defect  is  her 
quite  extraordinary  volubility.  One  must  be  turned 
into  a  listening  machine  to  be  able  to  follow  her. 
I  get  on  very  badly  with  her  in  consequence  of  my 
want  of  facility  in  the  French  language,  but  you  will 
find  it  easier  to  carry  on  conversation,  as  you  have 
more  practise  in  it.  .  .  .  All  depends  on  your  speedily 
obtaining  a  sight  of  her  and  as  it  were  putting  your- 
self out  of  suspense. 

''  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  an  interesting  person 
should  appear  among  us  at  such  an  awkward  moment, 
when  urgent  affairs,  the  bad  season,  and  the  sad  events 
to  which  we  cannot  rise  superior,  continue  to  depress 
us  so  seriously."  * 

Whilst  this  letter  went  to  Jena,  Goethe's  invitation 
was  received  in  Schiller's  house.  He  wrote  in  the 
best  spirits  to  his  correspondent,  Charlotte  von  Schiller. 
"  Madame  de  Stael  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  wait 
on  her  according  to  custom.  I  do  not  leave  this  early 
enough  to  do  so.  I  should  prefer  that  we  should  only 
be  this  small  party  ;  but  if  you  have  any  other  idea 
as  to  anyone  I  might  invite,  you  have  only  to  let  me 
know.  We  can  congratulate  each  other  that  these 
pictures  of  illness  and  death  will  be  in  some  degree 
dispelled  by  such  a  gifted  nature,  and  our  faith  in 
existence  strengthened."  f 

*  Schiller  to  Goethe,  Correspondence,  Berlin,  1870,  ii.  No.  1125, 
Schiller  to  Goethe,  Dec.  21,  1803.  Corresponding  with  it:  Lotte 
Schiller  to  Goethe  ;  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1883, 247-249,  Dec.  18, 21, 1803. 

I  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Ooeihe,  ii.  388,  No.  12; 
389,  No.  14.  Goethe  to  Frau  Charlotte  Schiller,  Jena,  Dec.  19, 23, 1803. 
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At  length,  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  duchess-mother's 
house,  Goethe  met  her  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
only  the  testimony  of  Bottiger  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed by  his  outward  appearance,  "  as  she  had 
imagined  a  Werther,  grown  perhaps  a  little  older." 
She  is  supposed  to  have  said  "  Je  voudrcds  mettre  son 
esprit  dans  un  autre  corps,  il  est  inconcevahle  quHl  est 
si  mat  loge^ 

When  he  asked  her,  in  joking  allusion  to  her  first 
meeting  with  Schiller,  what  she  had  taken  him  for  in 
his  turn  when  attired  in  his  court  uniform,  she  replied 
that  she  had  not  mistaken  him,  and  that  he  looked 
very  well  in  it,  ^^a  cause  de  voire  bonne  et  belle  favec 
un  geste  fort  significatif)  rotonditeT^  She  declared  of 
Goethe  "  qyi^il  pouvait  etre  aimable  qtiand  il  etait 
serieux  mais  quHl  ne  dev ait  jamais  plaisanter.^' 

In  the  first  moments  of  making  his  acquaintance,  a 
slight  misunderstanding  arose,  and  the  cause  of  it  was 
tho  drama.  Die  Natiirliche  Tochter.  It  was  played  for 
the  first  time  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  the  theatre 
in  Weimar,  but,  as  Henriette  Knebel  wrote  to  her 
brother,  "  Goethe's  JEugenia  with  few  exceptions  was 
not  at  all  approved  of  by  Madame  de  Stael.  She  says 
that  in  Paris  no  one  would  have  sat  out  the  first  act 
....  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Stael  would  hurt 
his  feelings."  f 

In  these  words  there  lay  a  fear  that  it  might,  how- 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  unci  Karl  August,  ii.  461,  467. 
■f  H.  Diintzer,  from  KnebeVs   Correspondence,     Henriette  Knebel 
to  her  brother  Charles,  Jan.  3,  1804. 
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ever,  come  to  this.  The  French  guest  had  another 
interest  in  Groethe's  newest  gift  to  the  German  stage, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  his  plays  that 
she  had  seen  acted. 

He  had  repeatedly  been  urged  to  clothe  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  poetical  imagery.  The 
epic  of  Sermann  and  Dorothea,  completed  in  1796, 
and  one  of  the  pearls  of  his  lyric  muse,  owed  its 
background  to  these  events ;  but  years  before,  he  had 
endeavoured  dramatically  to  reproduce  the  impressions 
of  the  times.  Der  Gross  Cophta,  with  its  reminiscences 
of  Cagliostro  and  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  from  whom 
the  type  of  the  canon  is  borrowed,  was  put  on  the 
stage  at  Weimar  in  1791.  Das  Mddchenvon  Oberkirch, 
the  beginning  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Revolution,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Strasburg,  was  found  in  the 
Goethe  archives. 

In  the  year  1798,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he 
composed  the  farce  of  the  Burger  General,  a  satire 
against  the  proselytizing  of  the  Jacobins.  Schnaps, 
the  principal  character  in  the  piece,  puts  the  German 
nobleman  to  silence,  with  a  saying  very  characteristic 
of  Goethe :  "  Let  everyone  begin  with  himself  and  he 
will  find  plenty  to  do.  Let  him  make  use  of  the 
time  of  peace  granted  to  us.  Let  him  work  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  thus  he  will  be  of  use 
to  the  general  public." 

Next  followed  the  political  drama  Die  Atifgeregten, 
with  the  memorable  words,  "  We  ourselves  can  alone 
judge  our  own  situation  and  find  fault  with  it  ...  . 
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but  just  because  I  am  a  burgher  and  expect  to  remain 
one,  recognizing  and  valuing  the  great  weight  of  the 
upper  class  in  the  State,  I  have  no  patience  with  small 
envious  backbiting  and  blind  hatred."  * 

The  play  remained  mifinished,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
dramatic  productions  referring  to  the  French  situation, 
it  hardly  possesses  any  other  merit  than  that  of  bring- 
ing out  Goethe's  own  opinions.  The  circumstance 
that  he  followed  his  prince  in  the  campaign  against 
France  did  not  modify  these  views,  It  has  been 
remarked  that  during  its  course  the  poet  finished 
translating  Beinecke  FucJis,  and  found  it  very  enjoy- 
able in  his  existing  frame  of  mind  to  see  how  the 
human  race  in  this  profane  gospel  agrees  quite  natu- 
rally with  its  unvarnished  animalism,  f 

What  did  not  coincide  with  his  views  of  the  world 
was  less  the  fall  of  a  throne,  still  less  the  fall  of  a 
dynasty,  than  the  forcible  interruption  of  all  that 
systematic  development  which  explained  not  only  the 
physical  but  the  historical  world  to  him  ;  the  giving 
up  of  lawful  authority  which  was  his  standard  of 
progress.     Hence  the  well-known  words  : 

"  Franztlium  drangt  in  diesen  vevworrenen  Tagen,  wie  ehemals 
Lutherthum  es  gethan,  ruMge  Bildung  zuriick."  f 


*  Goethe,  Die  Aufgeregten,  act  iii.  scene  I. 

f  Friedrich  Vischer,  Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  Characteristih  Goethe's. 
Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1883,  39. 

t  In  these  days  of  confusion  Franzthum  thnists  back  peaceful 
culture,  as  Lutheranism  once  did. 
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And  that  other : 

"  Alle  Freihcits-Apostel,  sie  waren  mir  immer  zuwieder; 
Willkur  suchte  docli  nur  Jeder  am  Ende  fiir  sich."  * 

The  impressions  then  received  were  not  obliterated 
in  the  sequel.  In  many  of  his  lyric  poems,  in  the 
Venetian  epigrams,  their  trace  is  noticeable.  There 
remained  touches  of  contempt  for  mankind  which  even 
Schiller's  companionship  did  not  counteract.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  showed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  Goethe's  political  creed,  amongst  other  instances 
in  Demetrius.  But  this  belief  was  modified  and 
transformed  in  his  harmonious  nature,  overflowing 
with  energy  and  life,  and  was  quite  consistent  with 
his  benevolent  indulgent  judgment  of  individual  men. 
Pessimism  had  no  power  over  Goethe,  but  his  belief 
in  the  capacity  of  the  race  for  improvement,  if  indeed 
that  belief  ever  existed,  was  now  limited  to  a  still 
more  modest  standard.  In  a  literary  direction,  his 
increased  indifl'erence  to  the  judgment  of  the  crowd 

showed  itself  in  the  determination  to  write   "  nothinor 

o 

that  men  leading  or  having  led  a  grand  and  stirring 
existence  could  not  read  or  like  to  read."  "j" 

This  was  a  voluntary  .renunciation  of  popularity, 
which,  as  Schiller  emphatically  declared,  was  never  to 
be  the  portion  of  his  great  friend  ;  the  ever-increasing 

*  The  Apostles  of  Liberty  were  ever  distasteful  to  me.  Each  sought 
to  obtain  despotic  power  for  himself. 

I  H.  Grimm,  Goethe  to  Charles  Augustus  upon  Egmont.  Goethe, 
20th  Lecture,  357.  Eckermann,  Talks  with  Goethe,  Oct.  11,  1828. 
VonHahn,  Thoughts  on  Goethe.    "  Goethe  and  the  Public,"  169,  173. 
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conviction  "  that  everything  great  and  clever  could 
only  exist  in  a  minority."  The  Natilrliclie  Tochter, 
Goethe's  last  literary  production  in  connection  with 
the  French  Revolution,  was  addressed  to  a  chosen 
few  of  this  description. 

The  drama  which  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  trilogy 
moves  almost  clumsily  in  a  dialogue  between  persons 
who  have  no  proper  names,  and  therefore  are  indi- 
cated as  mere  types  who  hide  their  motives  and  in- 
tentions in  obscure  symbolism.  The  king  resembles 
Louis  XVI.  in  some  points,*  but  the  action  of  the 
piece  rests  not  upon  an  historical  incident  but  upon 
the  Memoirs  of  an  Impostor,  which  came  out  in  1798. 
When  the  interest  fell  away  which  had  been  enlisted 
by  historical  occurrences,  the  fate  of  individuals  could 
not  rekindle  it. 

Attracted  by  its  great  beauties,  Schiller,  and  to  an 
even  greater  extent  Fichte,  prized  the  art  which  re- 
presented everything  as  belonging  to  an  ideal  whole. f 

Contemporary  criticism,  blinded  at  first  by  the 
masterly  representation  at  Berlin,  on  the  whole  main- 
tained the  utmost  reserve ;  %  and  Goethe,  although 
prepared  for  the  verdict  of  the  public,  expressed 
himself  annoyed  that  even  Schlegel  had  not  mentioned 
the  piece  with  so  much  as  a  syllable.  § 

*  Goethe,  Natilrliche  Tochter,  act  i.  scene  6. 

t  Schiller  to  Humboldt,  August,  1803. 

\  Braun,  Goethe  in  the  Judgment  of  his  Contemporaries,  iii.  39,  41- 
46,  65,  72,  79-84,  97. 

§  Von  Hahn,  Thoughts  about  Goethe,  120,  note.  Goethe  to 
S.  Boisseree. 
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But  Madame  de  Stael  thought  as  did  the  public. 
"  She  had,"  says  Goethe,  "  as  it  were  insisted  upon  a 
representation.  What  could  she  make  of  the  small 
pantomimic  action  of  the  piece  when  the  flow  of 
language  was  quite  uncomprehended  by  her?  She 
told  me  that  I  had  been  wrong  to  treat  this  subject ; 
that  the  book  which  gave  the  material  for  it  was  not 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  original  of  the  heroine  who 
figured  in  it  not  respected.  As  I  was  good-natured 
enough  jokingly  to  set  aside  these  objections  she 
added,  '  that  that  was  just  the  mistake  made  by  the 
German  authors — that  we  did  not  pay  sufficient  heed 
to  the  public'  "  * 

Thus  far  Goethe.  As  to  his  personal  attitude  to 
the  events  which  had  such  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  thoughts  and  life  of  Madame  de  Stael  this  poem 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
act  the  king  at  once  says  : 

"Wenn  Dir  die  Menge 

Bedoutend  scheinen  mag,  so  tadl'  ich's  niclit ; 
Sie  is  bedeutend,  mehr  noch  aber  sind's 
Die  Wenigen,  geschaffen  dieser  Menge 
Durch  Wirken,  Bilden,  Herrschen  vorzustelien." 

And  then, 

"  Oh  diese  Zeit  hat  fiirchterliche  Zeichen  ! 
Das  Niedre  schwillt,  das  Hohe  senkt  sich  nieder 
Als  konnte  jeder  nur  am  Platz  des  andern 
Befriedigung  verworrner  Wiinsche  finden, 
Nur  dann  sich  gliicklich  fiihlen,  wenn  nichts  mehr 

*  Goethe,  Annals.  Collected  Works,  Cotta  edition,  1840;  xxyii. 
150,  1804. 
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Zu  untcvschieden  ware,  wenn  wir  alle 

Von  Einem  Strom  vermischt  dahin  gerissen 

Im  Ocean  uns  unbemerkt  verloren 

0  !  lasst  uns  wieder  stehen "  * 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  words  that 
affected  Madame  de  Stael.  Many  of  these  belong  to 
the   most   beautiful  that  Goethe  ever  addressed   to 


women : 


Der  Gatte  zieht  sein  Weib  unwiderstelilicli 
In  seines  Kreises  abareschlossene  Bahn." 


•'o^ 


The  whole  remained  strange  to  her,  however.  Her 
impression  is  best  reproduced  by  a  remark  made  by 
A.  W.  Schlegel  that  Goethe  possessed  more  dramatic 
than  theatrical  talent ;  and  soon  it  was  related  in 
Weimar  how  she  had  called  Eugenia  ''tm  noble  ennui," 
and  Goethe  had  put  a  stop  to  her  criticism  by  saying 
that  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age.f 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  be  considered 
fortunate  that,  on  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  was 
laid  up  from  the  results  of  a  severe  cold,  and  had  to 
keep  his  bed  for  a  few  days  and  his  room  for  several 
weeks.  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  certainly  restrain 
her  impatience  for  such  a  length  of  time  5  and  still  less 
when  she  heard  that  Goethe'  who  would  not  see  her, 
had  received  a-^visit  from  Professor  Wolff  of  Halle. 
The  new  year  had  meanwhile  begun,  and  her  con- 
gratulations were  as  follows  :  "  Schiller,  vous  a-t-il  dit 
que  je  vous  houdais?     Je  vous  dls  ce  complhnent  de 

*  Goethe,  Natilrliche  Tochter,  act  i.  scene  5. 

f  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  and  Charles  Augustus,  ii.  4G1,  471. 
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nouvelle  annee.  Sijem'etablissais  ici,  vousferiez  Uen 
de  me  traiter  comme  tout  le  monde  mais  pour  quinze 
jours  n'auriez  vous  pas  du  me  les  donner  sans  chicaner. 
Venez  demain  me  voir,  je  serai  settle  pour  me  fdcher 
sans  temoins.  Nefaut  il  pas  que  favoue  que  je  suis 
jalouse  d'tm  projessetir,  nouveau  genre  de  jalousie 
dont  j' etudierai  les  sentiments J^  * 

Goetlie  liimself  announced  to  Schiller  that  he  had 
seen  Madame  de  Stael  on  the  23rd  January  for  the 
first  time  in  his  own  house. 

''There  still  remains  the  same  feeling/'  he  wrote, 
in  rather  a  bad  frame  of  mind;  "  with  all  her  polite- 
ness she  still  behaves  rudely  enough  as  a  traveller  to 
the  Hyperboreans  whose  capital  of  old  fir-trees  and 
oaks,  whose  iron  and  amber,  may  be  employed  for  use 
and  ornament,  whilst  she  obliges  them  to  bring  out 
their  old  tapestries  as  gifts  of  hospitality,  and  their 
rusty  weapons  in  self-defence."  f 

However,  none  of  this  annoyance  came  to  the  sur- 
face, for  Madame  de  Stael  brought  him  her  translation 
of  the  poems,  The  Bride  of  Corinth  and  God  and  the 
Bayadere,  and  soon  was  in  the  right  mood  for  quoting 
jRacine  to  him.  "  Bojazet,  ecoutez,  je  sens  que  je 
vous  aimeT  She  needed  him  not  only  on  account  of 
his  incomparable  worth,  but  because  more  than  any 
one  in  Weimar  he  had  a  ready  understanding  for  the 

*  GoetLe,  Jahrhuch,  1884,  115.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Goetlie, 
January  1,  1804.     Nos.  116,  117,  undated  letter,  Nos.  118-131. 

t  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  ii.  862.  No,  942,  to 
Scliiller,  Jan.  23,  1804, 
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intellectual  world  to  which  she  belonged.  Goethe 
constantly  reverted  to  what  he  owed  the  French.  He 
told  Eckermann  when  he  was  an  old  man  how  much 
he  owed  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks.  Their  language 
had  been  familiar  to  him  since  childhood  ;  without 
grammar  or  teacher  he  had  learnt  it  in  the  Frankfurt 
days  like  his  native  tongue,  and  committed  portions  of 
Racine  to  memory,  as  he  describes  in  DlcMung  unci 
Walirlieit. 

At  the  theatre  he  saw  a  French  company  act 
comedies  by  Destouches,  Marivaux,  La  Chaussee;  the 
Devin  du  Village  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  was  given 
there  in  1795  ;  Diderot's  Pere  de  famille ;  Lemierre's 
Sypermnestra,  and  one  or  two  things  of  Moli^re"s.* 
Almost  as  a  child  he  composed  a  pastoral ;  as  a  student 
in  Leipzig  he  translated  the  first  scene  of  Corneille's 
Menteur.  In  Strasburg  he  read  a  great  deal  of 
French,  amongst  other  authors,  Rabelais.  The  earliest 
of  his  dramas  were  written  on  the  French  pattern. 

As  regards  the  share  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Goethe  we  need  only  mention  Wertlier. 
Clavigo  leads  as  back  to  Beaumarchais.  In  his  eyes 
Diderot  not  only  seemed  the  most  German  amongst 
the  French,  but  he  had  other  points  of  contact  with 
him.*  In  his  correspondence  with  Schiller  there  are 
conspicuous  signs  of  the  influence  of  the  French  lite- 
rature. 

*  A.  Caumont,  Goethe  and  French  Literature.  Programme  of  the 
Gymnasium  of  the  Town  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  1885,  etc.,  gives  some 
particulars  on  the  subject. 

d2 
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Letters  written  in  French  are  found  in  Goethe's 
correspondence  until  tlie  end  of  his  life,  although  the 
style  in  conversation  became  less  familiar  to  him 
after  the  letters  to  his  sister. 

The  translation  of  Voltaire's  Mahomet  belongs  to 
the  year  1799.  His  Tancred,  a  great  favourite  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  followed  in  1800.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1804  he  undei^took  to  translate  Diderot's 
Neveu  de  Bameau,  with  notes  on  French  authors. 
The  quarrel  over  the  three  unities,  the  laws  and  con- 
struction of  French  tragedy,  occupied  him  as  it  did 
others,  especially  as  it  had  early  aroused  his  oppo- 
sition.* At  the  end  of  his  life — returning  to  the 
subject — he  gave  his  judgment  upon  it  in  remarkable 
words  :  "Let  us  wish  for  another  Hacine,  even  with 
the  faults  of  the  former.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
French  stage  are  masterpieces  for  all  time.  Their 
representation  interested  me,  even  in  early  youth  at 
Frankfort,  and  at  that  period  I  first  conceived  the 
notion  of  writing  dramas." 

And  passing  on  to  Victor  Hugo  and  his  objection 
to  the  classical,  he  added  :  '•'  The  French  nation  is 
a  nation  of  extremes,  and  knows  no  moderation. 
Endowed  with  powerful  moral  and  physical  strength, 
the  French  nation  could  move  the  world  if    it  could 

find  the  central  point It  is  the  only  people 

in  the  world  in  whose  history  we  find  a  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Eve  and  a  Feast  of  Reason ;    the  despotism 

*  H.  Diintzer,    "  Goethe's  Views  upon  the  Nature  of  Tragedy." 
Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1881,  132. 
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of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Sansculottes  ; 
the  taking  of  Moscow  and  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
almost  in  the  same  year.  So  that,  after  the  despotism 
of  a  Boileau,  we  must  fear  that  licence  will  prevail, 
and  that  the  laws  of  literature  will  be  cast  aside."  * 

Even  where  this  lively  interest  evinced  by  Goethe 
for  all  things  French  came  into  opposition  with  her 
own  views,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  source 
of  excitement  to  Madame  de  Stael  which  she  could 
obtain  nowhere  else.  Even  in  Schiller's  company  it 
might  have  been  said  to  her 

"  Du  rufst  iauter  fremde  Gotter  an 
Die  uns  nicht  heilig  noch  verehrlich  sincl."  ■{• 

Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  far-reaching 
intellectual  sympathy  which  knew  nothing  of  national 
differences.  But  Goethe  was  not  always  to  be  had, 
and  even  Charles  Augustus  occasionally  knocked  in 
vain  at  his  door.  "  It  would  be  very  nice,"  wrote  the 
prince,  in  the  middle  of  January,  "if  you  would 
invite  Madame  de  Stael,  the  Schillers,  the  little 
Schardt,  perhaps  the  Seebachs,  the  Jagemann,  the 
Schlicks,  EinsiedelSj  and  me  to  tea  to-morrow  evening, 
and  give  us  something  cold  in  the  evening  or  even 
nothing  to  eat ;  but  let  us  have  some  music,  when 
Destouches  only  would  be  enough,  or  at  most  Unrein, 

*  Goethe,  Jahrhuch,  1886,  226,  227.  Two  visits  from  a  Pole  to 
Goethe,  1829,  1830. 

•]■  Goethe,  Jahrhuch,  1883,  248.  Lotte  Schiller  to  Goethe,  Dec.  21, 
1803. 
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for  the  sake  of  his  violin.  Do  let  me  have  a  few- 
lines  in  answer."  *  The  answer,  however,  was  in  the 
negative,  and  Madame  de  Stael  had  to  do  without 
Groethe  in  the  meantime. 

From  Weimar  Bottiger  announced  her  arrival  in 
the    politest   terms   to    the    German    public    in    the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  the  31st  January.     That  she 
possessed  the  art  of  suiting  herself  to  the  most  varied 
dispositions  came  in  no  small  degree  to  her  aid  wdth 
the  princely  personages  included  in  the   family  circle 
of  the  Thuringian  Court.     First,  Charles  Augustus, 
himself  under  the  impressions  of  the   events  of  1793, 
and  certainly  at  an  unfavourable  moment  which  made 
him  refuse  all  trace  of  moral  feeling  to  the  French, 
and  therefore  think  that  everyone  should  strive  to 
instil  the  greatest  simplicity  into  their  descendants  as 
the  only  way  to  attain  true  happiness.    "  For  of  what 
use  is  the  so-called  and  so  highly-praised  Atticism  of 
the  French  to  this  nation,  in  which  all  that  ensures 
honesty,   endurance,    conservatism,  and   worthy  pro- 
gression is  entirely  extinguished  ?     Man  was  never 
meant   for    a   greenhouse    plant;    as   soon    as   he   is 
cultivated  he  is  destroyed."  t 

Charles  Augustus's  natural  inclination  was  much 
more  in  favour  of  the  English  ;  those  among  them 
who  came  to  Weimar  were  always  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  him.  But  wdien  it  was  a  question 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  and  Charles  Augustus,  ii.  463. 
f  H.  Gcltzer,    The   recent   German  Literature,  ii.  ?82.     "  Charles 
Augustus  on  the  French,"  Jan,  13,  1793. 
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of  individuals  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
not  narrowed  by  any  national  prejudice.  The  inter- 
course with  Madame  de  Stael  was  refreshing  and 
invigorating,  and  her  visitors  often  met  him  at  the 
Werthers'  house,  discussing  every  kind  of  literary, 
philosophical,  and  political  questions  with  her. 

When  she  one  day  objected  to  the  tobacco-pipe  in 
Voss's  Luise,  he  reminded  her  of  the  pigs  in  Homer. 
Another  day  he  questioned  the  truth  of  a  saying  she 
warmly  defended  :  '^Les  grandes  pensees  viennent 
du  coRurr'  "  Monseigneur,  void  la  philosophie  de 
Kant  en  italien^^  she  wrote  to  him  on  the  Duchess 
Louise's  birthday,  '■He  troisieme  cahier  est  le  meilleur, 
il  y  a  dans  les  sentiments  une  noblesse  et  une  eleva- 
tion qui  m^ont  singulierement  captivee,  et  quoique 
voire  altesse  pretende  qiCelle  n'est  pas  romatiesque, 
je  ne  Grains  pas  de  lui  envoy er  en  ce  genre  ce  qui  me 

plait At(jourd'hui  ce  qui  nous  occupera  tons, 

c'est  un  Jiommage  a  la  meilleure  et  a  la  plus  nohle  des 
femmes.  On  me  mande  de  Faris  que  la  descente  est 
renvoyie  a  V automne procJiain.  Voilaun  Men  long  billet, 
n'y  o^epondez  qii'a  diner  mais  agreez  avecun  inter  it  bien- 
veillant,  un  hommage  respectueux  et  reconnaissant"  * 

With  the  older  generation — those  who  belonged 
completely  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  jDre- 
served  its  unfettered  capacity  for  enjoyment^a  good 
understanding  was  at  once  established. 

The    Duchess    Amalie,   Eraiilein    Thusnelde    von 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar. 
Madame  de  Stael  et   la    Grande   Duchesse   Louise,  Paris,  1862,  45 
Madame  de  Stael  au  Due  de  S axe-Weimar,  Weimar,  1804. 
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Goclihausen,  her  well-known  lady-in-waiting,  who 
had  been  with  her  royal  mistress  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  during  which  time  they  had  grown  old  and 
remained  cheerful  together,*  and  lastly  Wieland, 
combined  with  each  other  in  the  praises  of  their 
honoured  guest.  "  Why  do  you  not  come  to  us  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  per- 
son of  Madame  de  Stael  ?  "  wrote  the  Duchess  Amalie 
to  the  eccentric  Knebel,  who,  since  he  had  married 
Rudorf,  the  concert-singer,  in  1797,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  quit  Ilmenau  for  Weimar.  "  She  would 
certainly  please  you.  She  is  quite  charming,  without 
egotism  or  pretension  ;  she  knows  how  to  value  what- 
ever there  is  to  value  in  anyone.  One  must  know 
her  personally  to  get  quite  a  new  idea  of  her.  She 
spends  nearly  every  evening  with  me."  And  in  a 
postscript  the  friend  of  the  prince  of  poets  added — 
what  from  her  was  the  highest  praise — "  the  Stael 
has  a  very  clear  conception  of  Goethe."  f 

With  regard  to  Wieland,  Henrietta  Knebel  wrote 
to  her  brother  that  he  would  repent  as  long  as  he 
lived  for  not  coming  at  that  time  to  Weimar. 

When  the  composer  of  Oheron  once  heard  her 
recite  ho  congratulated  himself  that  in  his  old  age  he 
should  have  seen   such   a  woman. $       Sometimes   he 

*  Letters  from  Goethe's  Mother  to  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalie,  Weimar, 
1885.     Letter  1,  and  note  4,  127. 

t  Knebel,  Literary  Remains,  i.  208.  Duchess  Amalie  to  Knebel, 
"Weimar,  Jan.  7,  1804. 

X  Henry  C-rabbe  Robinson,  Dm?'?/,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence, 
1789-1866,  i.  117. 
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would  ask  her  to  think  and  speak  slower ;  she  used  to 
joke  with  him  and  say  that  she  would  steal  some 
thought  or  another  from  him,  and  if  he  were  very  good 
she  would  then  tell  him  whence  she  had  quoted."  * 

There  still  remained  some  one  else  to  win  over  who 
did  not  lightly  and  freely  surrender ;  who  never  let 
herself  go,  far  less  be  carried  away;  a  disciplined 
dignified  character  in  the  midst  of  a  world  where  the 
highest  law  was  a  self-imposed  aesthetic  knowledge 
of  life,  or  the  inclination  of  the  moment — and  this 
was  the  Duchess  Louise  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Amongst  the  many  opinions  concerning  her,  two 
are  specially  adapted  to  give  an  insight  into  her  noble 
but  inaccessible  nature :  the  first  coming  from  a 
woman  who  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  wife  of 
Charles  Augustus,  and  the  second  from  Charles 
Augustus  himself. 

The  woman — Charlotte  von  Kalb — writes,  "  The 
Duchess  Louise  was  of  an  elastic  nature.  Many 
approached  her  with  respectful  confidence.  A  self- 
reliant  bearing  permitting  itself  neither  change  nor 
emotion,  forbidding  itself  even  the  natural  expression 
of  grief — such  a  nature  is  just  in  its  verdict  on  others, 
for  it  well  knows  that  were  it  to  set  its  own  laws  at 
nought  it  would  be  no  better  itself.  Always  placid 
and  unjorejudiced,  full  of  maidenly  candour ;  incap- 
able of  petty  views."  f 

*  H.  Diintzer,  from  KnebeVs  Correspondence  with  his  Sister  Ilen- 
riette.  Henriette  Knebel  to  her  brother  Charles,  i.  194,  195,  Jan.  7 
and  9,  1804. 

t  Emil  Palleske,  Charlotte,  1879,  173. 
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These  words,  which  contain  a  grateful  recognition 
of  personal  experience,  are  corroborated  by  a  letter 
from  Charles  Augustus,  written  concerning  his  young 
wife  in  1788  to  Knebel.  "  The  Grores'  arrival  in 
Weimar,"  writes  the  prince,  alluding  to  an  English 
family  then  living  there,  ^'has  had  a  peculiarly-happy 
effect,  such  as  I  had  not  even  dared  to  hope  for  .  .  . 
I  haA'^e  never  yet  heard  my  wife  give  such  praise,  and 
few  have  so  completely  recognised  her  merits  as 
Emilie  has  done.  These  English  people  will  certainly 
become  tired  of  wandering  about  in  the  end,  and 
Emilie,  who  was  always  particularly  fond  of  Germany, 
may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  form  a  bond 
with  your  wife  and  mine,  necessary  to  both,  as  my 
wife  is  quite  solitary  in  the  world,  and  has  not  a  crea- 
ture of  her  own  sex  who  satisfies  her  need  of  friend- 
ship. The  Steins  and  the  Herders,  worthy  thougt 
they  be,  are  too  little  a  leur  aise — are  too  flippant  for 
her.  My  wife  exercises  no  special  accomplishment, 
and  therefore  is  in  danger  of  losing  a  certain  love- 
ableness  which  is  so  necessary  to  existence. 

"  As  I  have  been  obliged  to  devote  myself  to  the 
service  of  the  Fatherland,  I  cannot  always  insure  the 
society  needful  to  my  wife,  and  intercourse  with  men 
only  is  not  advisable  for  women.  They  lose  their 
womanly  charm,  and  morally  become  hermaphrodites, 
which  1  never  could  approve  of,"  * 

Years  afterwards  the  Duchess  Louise  really  formed 

*  Knebc],  Literar?/  liemains,  i,  1G7.    Charles  Augustus  to  Knebel 
Jan.  22,  1788. 
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a  womanly  friendship  such  as  Charles  Augustus  had 
wished  for  her.  Not  with  a  friend  of  her  youth,  but 
with  the  French  woman  who  seemed  separated  from 
her  by  so  many  outward  and  inward  circumstances. 
Tlie  correspondence  between  her  and  Madame  de 
Stael  kept  up  this  bond  as  long  and  as  closely  as  it 
was  possible.  It  was  no  conventional  phrase,  but  deep 
admiring  recognition,  which  caused  her  to  write  the 
following  words  to  the  German  princess:  "  Je  vous 
revere  conime  la  j)lus  noble  personne  que  fai  cofinue, 
ei  ce  sentiment  me  stdvrajusqu'a  la  mort ;  "  and  a  few 
years  later,  after  her  first  departure  from  Weimar,  as, 
the  occurrences  of  1806  awoke  to  action  the  great 
traits  hitherto  dormant  in  the  Duchess  Louise,  Madame 
de  Stael  wrote  to  her  friend  from  Switzerland  :  "J^'ai 
eu  la  gloire^  madanie,  d'avoir  predit  ici  ce  que  vous 
feriez  Id-bas."  * 

Although  this  reception  in  Weimar  was  heartily 
proffered  and  thankfully  received^  Madame  de  Stael 
never  gave  up  her  independence  of  judgment  with 
regard  to  what  took  place  there.  Even  in  her  inter- 
course with  Goethe  she  so  little  feared  contradiction 
that  Madame  de  Stein,  who  had  returned  as  a  mere 
onlooker,  and  who  had  a  heart  which  could  not  for- 
get, wrote  to  her  son :  "  1  think  Madame  de  Stael  has 
taught  Goethe  to  require  the  society  of  more  cultivated 
women  around  him  than  that  to  which  he  was  formerly 
accustomed."      Under  the  impression  of  a  long  and 

*  C'oppet  ct  Weimar,  93,  94,  156.  Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Duchesse 
Luise,  Coppet,  Oct.  1«07,  Nov.  26,  1809. 
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confidential  conversation  with  him  Madame  de  Stael 
once  expressed  herself  as  follows  :  "  JZ  y  a  un  double 
Goethe,  le  poete  et  le  metaphysicien.  Le  poete  est  lui- 
meme,  Vcmtre  est  sonfantome.    Mais  il  me  senible  que 
lui-meme  a  soiwent  petir  pour  son  autre  soi,  conime  on 
dit  qu'il  y  a  des  visiomiaires   qui  se  voient  double. 
Quand  cefantome  se  met  devant  ses  yeux  Goethe  qui 
est   lui-meme,  s'effraye,   recule,  se   renfernie  en  soi- 
meme  ;  puisse  tin  genie  bienfaisant  le  dellvrer  de  cette 
funeste  doublure.     Gar  sans  elle  il  est  et  il  sera  tou- 
jours  le  plus  grand  honime  en  originalite  et  en  con- 
ceptions pures,  en  Allemagne."  * 

One  day  he  sent  his  son  to  her  with  the  request 
that  she  would  write  something  in  the  boy's  album. 
She  called  these  sort  of  collections  registers  of  death, 
and  did  not  like  doing  it.  Benjamin  Constant  who 
was  present  jokingly  suggested  the  motto  used  by 
Montesquieu  as  a  preface  to  Jj'^sprit  des  JJois. 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  :  Hon  cher  enfant,  je  ne 
puis  pas  dire,  imitez  voire  pere  parceque  les  dons 
du  Ciel  ne  sHmitent  pas,  mais  soyez  le  digne  heritier 
des  gloires  de  votre  pere,  et  souvenez  vous  dhm  vers 
d'un  de  vos  plus  celebres  poetes,  '  Der  Ruhm  ist  edler 
Seele  unvergcinglich  Erbthiel.^  "  After  observing  the 
habits  of  life  of  the  great  men  collected  in  Weimar 
the  simplicity  and  contentment  with  which  they 
regarded  their  small  salaries  greatly  surprised  her, 
especially  as  she  found  everything  as  dear  in  Weimar 
as  in  Paris. 

*  Bottiger,  MorgenUatt,  1855,  659. 
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Her  opinion  upon  the  men  of  society  coincided  with 
that  of  Goethe,  and  was  anything  but  flattering,  ^'lls 
out  tons  Vair  comme  s'ils  n'etaient  pas  encore  nes,^' 
she  once  casually  said  to  the  Princess  of  Weimar. 
"  They  are  therefore  still  on  the  other  side  of  child- 
hood," added  Henriette  Knebel,  "  and  they  really 
have  such  an  extremely  innocent  look  that  one  could 
always  find  something  new  to  say  to  them  if  one 
cared  to  do  it."  The  women  came  off  better,  as  she 
considered  them  to  be  more  cultivated.  She  did  not 
hold  herself  aloof  from  the  pleasures  of  society.  At 
first  she  dined  every  day  at  the  palace,  "  where  no 
one  knew  how  they  would  get  on  without  her  in 
future.  She  also  went  to  balls,  dressed  tastefully, 
and  danced  very  well,  as  she  does  everything  that  is 
usually  done  in  society.  She  plays  whist,  and  the 
piano,  and  sings  very  nicely.  She  is  very  fond  of 
the  Meiterlied  in  Wallenstein'' s  Lager.  She  says, 
^  II  y  a  toute  la  gaiefe  et  toute  la  melancholie  du 
militaire.^  " 

From  other  aspects  of  social  life  this  little  Weimar 
was  far  beyond  the  other  German  towns,  unfortu- 
nately not  of  bygone  days  alone.  Upon  that  limited 
stage  men  were  valued  not  merely  for  what  they 
appeared  to  be  but  for  what  they  were ;  and  Wieland 
could  say,  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  there,  that 
"in  good  society  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank;  a 
gentleman  can  go  everywhere  with  t^te  levee,  and  is 
equal  to  anyone  else  in  society.      And   a  man  is   a 
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gentleman,  not  by  birth  alone,  but  by  personal 
qualities.  If  here  and  there  it  is  otherwise  in 
Germany,  we  shall  at  any  rate  take  no  notice  of 
it."* 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  natural  that  the  foreign 
visitor,  accustoiBed  to  other  surroundings,  should  be 
more  and  more  dominated  by  the  sentiment  that  she 
was  in  a  great  intellectual  work-shop  where  only  those 
who  joined  in  the  work  could  be  in  their  place  and 
feel  at  home.  "  On  s' amuse  cliez  vous  quand  il  n^y  a  pas 
de  plaisirs,''  she  said  cleverly  enough,  and  the  outline 
of  the  task  she  had  selected  floated  ever  more  clearly 
before  her. 

From  the  very  first  she  had  begun  to  preserve  the 
impressions  she  received  of  Germany  in  a  journal, 
some  of  which  impressions  still  exist,  f  but  this  was 
soon  insufficient.  She  wrote  to  Gerando  that  he  must 
help  her  with  a  part  of  the  book  upon  Germany  that 
she  intended  to  write ;  metaphysics  were  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  so  far  as  they  might  assist  in  a  compre- 
hension of  the  German  character. 

Furthermore  she  was  able  to  do  without  her  French 
friends  in  Weimar.  "  Ce  Camille"  (Jordan),  says  the 
close  of  the  letter,  "  est  pourtant  un  insigne paresseux. 
Fas  un  mot  de  lui  depuis  deux  mois.  II  a  ime  paresse 
a  la  Narbonne^  et  cependant  je  veux  croire  quHl  nkt 

*  Wieland,  Letters  to  Sophie  La  Roche,  223.  Weimar,  Feb.  14, 1781. 
t  Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  La  Jeunesse  de  Lord  Byron,  122,  men- 
tions this  journal  of  lier  grandmother's. 
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de  legerete  que  la  grace;  nous  qui  sommes  soUdes,  mon 
clier  G6ra7ido,  nous  sommes  exacts.'"  * 

Meanwhile  slie  secured  the  support  of  her  new 
German  friends.  At  her  request  Bottiger  applied  to 
Knebel  to  get  him  to  put  down  some  thoughts  upon 
Grerman  poetry  for  her.  He  did  so,  and  on  sending 
the  manuscript  wrote  to  his  friend  :  "The  subject  is 
rich,  and  I  have  not  exhausted  it  by  a  long  way. 
Por  instance,  I  have  left  all  criticism  of  the  philo- 
sophy quite  out  of  the  question.  You  know  how  much 
I  likewise  appreciate  many  of  the  French  authors  in 
this  branch,  and  that  I  have  read  them  almost  more 
than  I  have  read  my  own  fellow-countrymen.  What 
I  still  should  say  upon  the  subject  of  poetry,  to  make 
myself  quite  understood  concerning  the  advantages 
of  the  German  tendencies,  is,  that  in  French  poetry 
there  is  far  more  rhetoric  than  culture,  and  that  the 
latter  is  what  the  Germans  strive  to  attain. 

"  Between  speaking  and  creating  or  producing, 
there  is,  however,  a  great  difference.  But  do  not  think 
that  I  wish  to  praise  the  Germans  unduly.  They  fail 
only  too  greatly  in  taste,  and  in  this  it  is  only  too 
true  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  right,  ^Les  Allemands 
manquent  de  gout  presque  generalementJ  That  is 
unfortunately  the  case  with  our  greatest  poets,  who 
fail  in  a  certain  tact  which  is  to  be  acquired  more  by 
intercourse  with  the  world  than  by  observation.      In 

*  Baron  do  Gerando,  Uvpuhlisheil  Letters  and  Biographical  Remi- 
niscences, 62,  63.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Gerando,  Weimai-,  Feb.  26. 
1804. 
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this  Eugenie,  the  latest  publication,  offers  a  slight 
example.  I  leave  Wieland  out.  His  faults  are  at 
most  those  of  a  very  prolific  mind.  The  Dialogues 
recently  added  by  him  to  his  son's  novel  are  in  my 
opinion  paragons  of  refinement  and  taste."  * 

Madame  de  Stael  was  delighted  that  Knebel  met 
her  views  even  in  writing.  "  One  should  only  give 
her  the  best."  wrote  Henriette  Knebel  back  to  her 
brother,  "  for  her  way  of  taking  it  is  so  very  charm- 
ing." t 

Madame  de  Stael  only  agreed  conditionally  as  to 
Wieland.  When  on  the  other  hand  she  was  told 
that  Wieland's  kind  of  talent  was  most  nearly  related 
to  the  French  in  its  character,  she  replied  that  just  on 
that  account  she  did  not  think  much  of  him ;  that  she 
liked  a  German  to  be  a  German.  J  Wherein  the  author 
of  the  Agatlion  and  Mtisarion  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  she  was,  for  he  speaks  on  one  occasion  of  the 
ridiculous  craze  of  the  French,  who  seemed  to  take 
him  for  le  Voltaire  de  VAllemagne,  a  craze  which  he 
had  to  thank  when  he  escaped  plunder  at  their  hands 
in  October,  1806. § 

Neither  did  Madame  de  Stael  conceal  from  herself 
how  much  there  remained  for  her  to  do  before  she 

*  Knebel,  Literary  Remains,  iii.  65,  Knebel  to  Bottiger.  Feb.  3, 
1804. 

t  n.  Diintzer,  Knebel' s  Correspondence,  197.  Henriette  Knebel  to 
lier  brother  Charles,  Feb.  4,  1803. 

X  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  Diary,  lieminiscences,  and  Correspond- 
ence, i.  117. 

§  "Wieland,  Selection  from  Memorable  Letters,  133. 
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could  succeed  in  penetrating  tliis  German  spiiit,  with 
which  she  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  "it  did  not  require  any  denial  of  her 
own  fatherland,  or  any  emigration,  which  had  never 
been  a  success."  * 

To  attain  this  end  she  worked  with  all  her  might, 
almost  ceased  to  dine  at  the  palace,  but  gave  little 
dinners  at  home ;  she  also  tried  with  the  help  of  a 
stranger  then  living  in  Weimar  to  bridge  the  gulf 
which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  intellectual 
world  now  surrounding  her  and  that  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  belonged. 

This  stranger  was  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  a  very 
clever  young  Englishman,  and  much  appreciated  by 
Goethe ;  he  had  come  to  Thuringen  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  soon  went  to  Spain  as  Times  corre- 
spondent, f  He  now  received  a  note  from  Bottiger  at 
the  end  of  January  to  the  effect  that  Madame  de  Stael 
wished  to  make  his  acquaintance,  that  she  was  now 
busied  with  the  notes  on  Schelling's  ^Esthetics,  and 
indeed  had  translated  some  portions  of  them,  with 
admirable  skill.  He  was  then  requested  to  fix  a  day 
for  dining  with  her,  and  further  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of 
Schelling's  All  JPhilosophia  adapted  to  the  Verstande- 
loelt,  i.e.,  the  world  of  the  ordinary  understanding  and 
common  sense  as  opposed  to  philosophical  reason. 

*  M.  Isler,  Letters  left  by  Charles  de  Villers,  29G.  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Villers,  Weimar,  Dec.  28.  1803. 

t  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Knebel,  i.  329.  Letters  from 
Goethe  to  Zelter,  v.  280. 
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Eobinson  next  says,  "With  this  request  I  complied, 
not  that  I  imagined  myself  competent  to  write  a 
sentence  which  would  satisfy  a  German  philosopher, 
but  I  thought  I  might  render  some  service  to  a 
French    lady,    even    though   she  were   Madame   de 

Stael. 

"  On  the  28th  of  January  I  first  waited  upon  her. 
I  was  shown  into  her  bedroom ;  she  was  sitting  most 
decorously  in  her  bed,  writing,  and  had  her  nightcap 
on.  After  a  warm  expression  of  her  pleasure  at 
making  my  acquaintance  she  dismissed  me  till  three 
o'clock.  There  was  on  this,  and  I  believe  on  every 
other  occasion,  but  one  lady  among  the  guests — in  this 
instance  Prau  von  Kalb.  One  day  after  dinner  the 
duke  came  in.  She  introduced  me  to  him,  saying, 
'  J'a*  vouUi;  connaitre  la  pMlosophie  Allemande  ;  fed 
frappe  a  la  porte  de  tout  le  monde  ;  Hobmson,  seul  Va 
ouverte! 

"  When  alone  with  her  it  was  my  great  aim  to  make 
her  feel  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Goethe.  But 
I  failed.  She  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  realizing 
wherein  his  excellence  lay.  But  she  caught  by  sym- 
pathy a  portion  of  that  admiration  which  everyone  felt 
for  him.  She  could  not  comprehend  the  wit  of  the  finest 
of  his  epigrams,  such  as  the  following  for  instance : 

'  Alle  neun,  sie  winkten  mir  oft,  ich  meine  die  Musen; 
Doch  ich  acMet  es  nicht,  hatte  das  Madchen  im  Sclioss 
Nun  verliess  icli  lueiu  Liebclien  ;  ruicli  haben  die  Musen  \erlassen 
Und  ich  schielte  verwirrt,  suchte  nach  Messer  und  Strick, 
Doch  von  gottern  ist  vol!  der  Olymp  ;  du  kamst  mich  zu  rotten 
Langeweile  I     Du  bist  Mutter  der  Musen  gcgriisst.'  " 
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When  Eolbinson  therefore  boldly  said  to  her, 
"  Madame,  vous  n'avez  pas  compris  Goethe  et  vous  ne 
le  cornier  endrez  jamais^''  "her  eyes  flashed,  she  stretched 
out  her  fine  arm,  of  which  she  was  justly  vain,  and 
said  in  an  emphatic  tone,  '■Monsieur,  je  comprend 
tout  ce  qui  merite  d'etre  comjoris  ;  ce  que  je  ne  com- 
prend  pas  n'est  rien.'  I  bowed  lowly.  This  was 
said  at  table,  and  after  dinner  she  gave  me  her  hand 
very  kindly,  '  I  was  angry  for  a  moment,'  she  said, 
'  but  it  is  all  over,'  " 

Another  time  he  quoted  the  fine  passage  from  Kant 
to  her,  "  There  are  two  things  which,  the  longer  I 
consider  them,  the  more  my  mind  is  filled  with 
wonder :  the  starry  heavens  above  me  and  the  moral 
law  within  me."  She  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  "  Ah  ! 
how  beautiful  that  is."  But  when  years  afterwards 
Robinson  read  the  translation  in  her  book  he  found 
to  his  horror  that  it  was  thus  Frenchified  :  "  Four 
les  cceurs  sensibles  il  y  a  deux  choses,"  etc.  One  day 
in  the  presence  of  Bottiger  and  others  she  read  a 
translation  of  that  ScheusslicJies  Gedicht,  according  to 
Herder,  the  Braut  von  Corinth. 

"When  she  ceased  there  was  a  burst  of  praise  from 
everyone  but  myself.  The  most  material  jDoint — 
indeed,  I  might  say  the  jDOccant  point  —  she  had 
not  perceived,  and  therefore  it  was  left  out.  '  JEt 
vous,  Robinson,  vous  ne  dites  rien?''  ' Madame,  je 
in'occupe  en  p)ensant  si  vous  avez  compris  le  veritable 
sens   des   mots.^      She   gave   me   her   hand,    saying, 
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'  Voits  tous,  Qii'avez  louee,  HoMnson,   seul  m^a   cor- 
rigee  ;     Ilobinso7i,  je  vous  reonercie.'  " 

She  discussed  with  him  Schelling's  description  of 
architecture  as  "  frozen  music  "  for  a  long  time  before 
she  appreciated  the  expression  which  she  since  quoted 
with  applause. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  on  his  way  to  Berlin, 
Johannes  von  Miiller  came  to  Weimar. 

Madame  de  Stael  greeted  him  as  an  old  friend 
whose  extraordinary  gifts  awoke  her  admiration. 
Afterwards,  when  he  had  gone  over  to  Napoleon,  she 
judged  him  with,  for  her,  unusual  severity.* 

On  the  17th  or  19th  of  March,  when  he  returned 
from  Berlin,  he  was  present  at  one  of  the  first  repre- 
sentations of  Tell  on  the  Weimar  stage.  AVhen  the 
passage  occurs  where  Stauffacher  announces  the 
murder  of  King  Albert,  the  whole  house,  turning  to 
the  box  in  which  the  great  historian  was  seated, 
applauded  loudly. 

On  the  1st  Pluviose — the  20th  of  January — Ben- 
jamin had  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  as 
Miiller,  and  on  the  next  evening  Goethe's  Olcwigo  was 
put  upon  the  stage. 

The  day  after  his  arrival.  Constant  saw  Goethe,  and 
wrote  down  his  impressions  in  his  journal.  "^  Refine- 
ment, self-respect,  physical  irritability  amounting 
almost  to  pain,  distinguished  intellect,  fine  expression, 
somewhat  jaded  features,  figure  unpen  cleg  melee— that 
is  his  picture." 

*  Madame  de  Staol,  De  I'Alhmagne,  part  ii.  chap.  xxix. 
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Then  somewhat  later,  "  Dined  with  Goethe.  I  feel 
that  a  Frenchman  who  cannot  approve  of  everything 
in  his  own  country  can  never  be  quite  at  his  ease 
with  foreigners.     This  is  my  case  with  Goethe  .  .  .'' 

Although  Benjamin  Constant  spoke  German  per- 
fectly, and  Madame  de  Stael  had  paved  the  way 
towards  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  him  and 
the  celebrities  of  Weimar,  his  residence  there  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Goethe  only  mentions  him  ap- 
provingly in  the  Annals.  Constant  failed  in  that  warm 
sympathy  which  in  this  instance  made  up  as  far  as 
the  woman  was  concerned  for  her  slight  knowledge 
of  German  circumstances  and  ideas.  It  was  remarked 
that  whilst  she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and 
treated  him  somewhat  as  a  younger  brother,  he 
always  spoke  to  her  with  respect,  although  he  fre- 
quently differed  from  her,  and  his  opposition  was 
always  unsparing.*  Weimar  had  the  good  taste  to 
allow  relations  to  go  unquestioned  which  the  pre- 
vailing German  habits  might  well  view  with  in- 
dulgence. 

Not  to  mention  other  individuals  and  the  situation  in 
Goethe's  house,  there  were  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  and 
Caroline  von  Wolzogen  (divorced  in  1794  from  Beul- 
witz,  but  married  in  the  same  year  to  her  cousin) ;  whilst 
in  Jena  close  by,  another  Caroline,  the  cleverest  head 
of  the  classical  period,  the  "  Woman  with  the  three 
husbands"  of  romantic  literature,  had  separated  from 

*  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters,  i.  116, 
118,  119. 
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her  second  husband,  August  Wilhehii  Schlegel,  a 
few  months  before  to  become  Schelling's  wife;  and 
Frederic  Schlegel  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps 
for  entering  into  the  married  state  with  Dorothea 
Mendelssohn,  the  wife  of  Weit,  the  banker. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  Madame  de  Stael 
who  was  surprised  when  she  saw  that  husbands  were 
exchanged  as  if  it  were  by  mere  chance  in  a  play.  She 
was  justly  astonished  at  this  peculiar  set  of  women, 
"  at  once  frivolous  and  sentimental,  unnaturally  ex- 
citable, not  sincere  and  yet  not  false.  Real  life  passed 
as  a  phantasmagoria  before  their  eyes,  whilst  a  sin- 
gular good-nature  deprived  these  sudden  separations 
of  any  bitterness,  both  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  the 
women  ....  for  the  Germans  have  more  imagination 
than  actual  jiassion,  and  thus  the  most  extraordinary 
things  take  place  quite  quietly  in  their  midst."  * 

Amongst  these  "Weimar  ladies,  Caroline  von  Wol- 
zogen  (Schiller's  sister-in-law,  and  afterwards  his 
biographer)  had  already  corresponded  with  Madame 
de  Stael  in  1802  about  a  German  tutor.  Madame 
de  Stael  had  sent  word  through  W.  von  Humboldt 
or  Brinckmann  to  the  author  of  Agnes  von  Lilien 
that  that  novel  was  the  first  German  book  she 
had  ever  read  in  the  original,  and  that  she  had 
derived  more  enjoyment  from  it  than  from  any  other, 
excepting  Werther.^  This  praise  was  quite  in  accord- 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  i.  chap.  iii.  "Les 
Femmes." 

t  Caroline  von  AVolzogcn,  Literary  Remains,  ii,  277. 
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ance  with  the  German  criticism,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  two  Schlegels  attributed  tlie  romance  which  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  1798  to  Goethe. 

Herr  and  Frau  von  Wolzogen  were  absent  from 
Weimar  when  Madame  de  Stael  arrived,  and  during 
that  period  Lotte  Schiller  addressed  a  letter  to  her 
brother-in-law  describing  those  winter  days  of  1804. 
"  We  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intellectual  tension; 
whilst  our  dispositions  are  more  inclined  to  quiet  re- 
flection, we  are  obliged  to  stand  at  attention  to  make 
head  against  the  witty,  lively  Stael. 

''  She  is  always  in  motion,  and  wants  to  know 
everything,  to  see  and  prove  everything.  With  this 
earnestness  of  soul  she  combines  the  superficial  nature 
of  the  French,  and  I  might  say  almost  an  audacity  in 
her  judgments  which  sometimes  repels  us  Germans, 
who  prefer  to  smooth  down  everything.  This,  how- 
ever, springs  from  no  evil  source,  but  from  her  noble 
love  of  the  truth.  In  society  anything  rounded  is 
preferable  to  what  is  angular  ;  and  always  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  hide  apparent  weakness  is  annoying  .  .  . 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  Stael,  as  she  uses 
beautiful  language  and  says  nothing  meaningless. 
But  arguing  about  German  works  of  art,  about  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French,  about  the  unities,  etc., 
about  her  peuple,  in  Paris  itself,  and  from  empty 
insignificant  individuals,  would  be  extremely  odious 
to  me. 

"  The  volubility  of  her  tongue  is  indescribable. 
Humboldt  is  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with 
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the  Stael,  and  yet  he  too  can  talk  at  times.  She 
writes  on  her  travels,  on  Germany,  on  philosophy, 
which  greatly  occupies  her,  and  especially  on  German 

literature — an  important  work The  Stael  is 

constantly  at  the  palace  with  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
but  there  she  principally  worships  the  Gochhausen. 
Bottiger  is  quite  the  petit  maitre,  and  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  one  die  of  laughing  to  hear  him  speak 
French.  That  we  are  to  lose  him  without  the  inter- 
position of  death  is  a  happy  evenement ;  he  is  to  be 
a  page  at  Dresden.  Goethe  was  three  weeks  ill,  so  it 
devolved  on  Schiller  and  Wieland  to  rescue  the  honour 
of  the  learned  men  ;  then  Schiller  was  ill  for  nearly 
eleven  days,  he  is  now  better  and  will  go  out  on  the 
Birthday."  * 

This  letter  is  dated  the  28th  January  ;  a  few  days 
before,  Goethe  had  entertained  Madame  de  Stael  at 
his  own  house,  and  was  subsequently  her  guest, 
although  requiring  to  be  careful  of  himself ;  he  always 
refused  any  invitations  and  kej)t  to  a  small  circle. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  she  wrote  to  Schiller : 
"  Goethe  s'est  engage  a  venir  vendredi  cJiez  moi  d  sept 
heures  jpou?'  y  souper  ;  si  vous  vouliez  honorer  de  votre 
presence  ce  souper  tout-d-fait  intime  ne  me  refusez 
pas,  vous  qui  etes  aussi  simple  dans  vos  mauler es 
qu'illustre  pa?'  votre  genie — it  n''y  aura  que  Goethe, 
vous,  Benjam,iu  Constant  et  moi— vous  viendrez  sans 
toilette,  n^esf  ce  pas  et  (in  allusion  to  a  conversation 

*  Caroline  von  "Wolzogen,  Literary  Remains,  ii.  217.   Lotte  Schiller 
to  W.  von  Wolzogen,  Weimar,  Jan.  28,  1804. 
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they  had.  had)  votis  rendrez  lieureux  tous  mes  moi, 
Vempyrique,  Vabsolu,'^  etc.*  But  Schiller,  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  bound  to  have  Tell 
ready  for  the  Berlin  stage  at  a  given  time,  was  worn 
out  and  tired,  and  longed,  for  quiet.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  in  Madame  de  Stael's  company.  At  a  similar 
gathering  at  her  house,  when  his  project  of  writing  a 
play  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  was 
discussed,  he  vainly  threatened  that  he  would  rather 
leave  it  unwritten  than  give  it  a  name  beforehand. 
She  nevertheless  forced  him  to  confess  that  it  was  to 
be  called  MargaretJia.-'  f 

Under  such  circumstances  what  followed  was  inevi- 
table. She  found  that  these  Germans,  even  the 
greatest  among  them,  willingly  acknowledged  every- 
thing in  which  she  was  superior  to  them  ;  her  fami- 
liarity with  great  events  and  affairs  of  State,  the 
sharpened  observation  of  men,  due  to  the  political 
struggles  she  had  gone  through.  These  advantages 
were  the  more  appreciated  by  them  as  they  were 
painfully  aware  that  they  were  themselves  deficient 
in  creative  power.  When  Madame  de  Stael  suggested 
to  Wieland  that  he  should  take  the  latest  events  in 
history  for  his  subject,  he  replied  by  confessing  that 
he  believed  all  authorship  to  be  powerless  to  influence 
governments  or  the  fate   of  nations;    he  turned  his 

*  Ulrichs,  Letters  to  Schiller.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Scliiller,  Feb. 
20,  1804. 

I  K  A.  Bottiger,  Literary  Events  and  Contemporaries,  ii.  281, 
note. 
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wlieel  because  it  would  kill  him  to  be  idle ;  he  did  not 
reckon  on  any  result.* 

The  need  to  see  the  outside  world  induced  Schiller 
to  go  to  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1804,  because,  he 
said,  "my  work  is  to  influence  a  greater  world,  and  I 
am  surrounded  by  such  narrow  insignificant  circum- 
stances  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  can  even  partially 
achieve  anything  that  is  for  the  greater  world."  f  It 
was  the  same  feeling  which  induced  him  to  write 
to  Goethe  during  the  composition  of  the  TFallenstein 
trilogy,  ' '  that  he  was  losing  endless  time  and  strength 
in  overcoming  the  restraints  of  the  position  he  was  in, 
and  in  preparing  his  own  instruments  wherewith  to 
grasp  a  subject  so  foreign  to  him  as  the  gay  or 
especially  the  political  world."  X 

He  and  his  great  friend  only  began  to  be  vexed 
when  Madame  de  Stael  demanded  of  them  that  which 
they  were  unable  to  give  her  :  a  share  in  their  own 
poetical  world,  and  an  intellectual  position  towards 
which  they  were  aware  that  she  did  not  possess  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  a  right  understanding,  and 
which  even  the  most  genial  gift  of  divination  could 
not  suddenly  bestow  without  due  preparation.  This 
conflict  between  personal  inclination  and  spiritual 
separation,  between  the  conflicting  poles  of  the  differ- 

*  K.  A.  Bottiger,  Literary  Events  and  Contemporaries,  i.  2G3. 

I  Caroline  von  Wolzogcn,  Literary  Remains,  i.  421.  Schiller  to 
Wolzogen,  June  IG,  1804. 

X  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  198.  No.  242, 
Schiller  to  Goethe,  Jena,  Nov.  18,  1796  ;  ii.  1,  No.  39G.  Jan.  2, 
1789. 
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ence  of  nationality  and  education,  and  the  active 
currents  of  creative  power  and  intellectual  superiority, 
explains  the  tone  in  which  Schiller  and  Goethe,  after 
the  first  admiring  moments,  exchanged  ideas  as  to 
their  impressions  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  My  play  takes  up  my  whole  attention,"  wrote 
Schiller  to  Kurner,  "  and  now  the  demon  brings  me 
this  philosophising  Prench  woman,  who  is  the  most 
active,  combative,  and  voluble  of  all  the  human  beings 
I  have  ever  met.  But  she  is  also  the  cleverest  and 
most  intellectual  of  women,  and  if  she  were  not  really 
interesting  she  might  remain  unnoticed  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  You  can  therefore  imagine  what  a  contrast 
such  an  apparation,  hurled  among  us  from  the  summit 
of  French  culture,  from  a  totally  different  world,  must 
present  to  our  German  nature  and  especially  to  mine. 
She  takes  all  the  poetry  out  of  me,  and  I  only  wonder 
how  I  can  do  anything  at  all. 

"  I  see  her  frequently,  and  as  I  cannot  even  express 
myself  easily  in  French,  I  really  have  a  hard  time  of 
it.  But  one  must  respect  and  honour  her  fine  intellect 
and  even  her  liberal  mind  and  many-sided  recep- 
tivity." * 

This  was  all  very  moderate,  but  worse  was  to 
come. 

"  As  I  am  now  out  of  health,  and  morose,"  wrote 
Goethe  a   few  days    afterwards,    "  it  seems   nearly 

*  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Correspondence,  Berlin,  1870,  ii.  1127. 
Schiller  to  Km-ner,  Weimar,  Jan.  4,  1804  ;  next,  1129,  1130,  Schiller 
to  Goethe  (without  date). 
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impossible  to  me  ever  to  carry  on  these  discussions 
again.  One  commits  a  deadly  sin  if  one  ventures  to 
humour  her  in  one's  answers,"  Whereupon  Schiller  : 
"  Madame  de  Stael  stays  here  three  weeks  longer ; 
notwithstanding  the  French  impatience,  I  fear  she 
will  realise  from  personal  experience  that  we  Germans 
in  Weimar  are  also  changeable  people,  and  that  it  is 

well  to  know  the  right  time  to  depart The 

Stael  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  and  to-day  I  am  to 
meet  her  at  the  duchess- mother's.  It  is  the  old  story 
with  me ;  one  might  be  reminded  of  the  Danaids 
with  their  barrel,  if  Oknos  and  his  ass  were  not 
included."  * 

"  I  have  felt  since  the  departure  of  our  friend  as  if 
I  had  recovered  from  a  severe  illness."  f 

The  philologist  Riemer,  noticing  various  impatient 
sayings  of  Groethe's,  permitted  himself  to  put  some 
remarks  on  paper  concerning  her  voice,  which  had 
penetrated  from  Goethe's  room  to  the  apartment  where 
Riemer  directed  the  classical  studies  of  young  Goethe.  J 

Years  after,  William  von  Humboldt,  whose  taste 
was  offended  as  much  as  his  friendship  by  the 
remarks  of  his  Weimar  friends  brought  out  in  the 
publication  of  Goethe's  correspondence  with  Schiller, 
expressed  himself  to  CharlotteDiede  as  follows  :  "In 

.,■  *  Schiller  and  Goethe,  ii.  1131,  1132.  Schiller  to  Goethe,  Jan. 
13,  14,  1804. 

■j-  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  GoetJie,  ii.  365.  No.  956, 
Schiller  to  Goethe  (without  date). 

:{;  Dr.  P.  W.  Eiemer,  Remarks  on  Goethe,  ii.  497. 
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a  confidential  correspondence  one  may  permit  oneself 
small  jokes,  like  in  conversation,  as  no  evil  intention 
will  be  attached  to  them,  and  one  knows  quite  well 
how  they  will  be  understood.  But  when  letters  of 
this  sort  are  brought  before  the  public,  passages  of 
that  description  should  be  erased,  and  in  this  Groethe, 
who  published  tlie  correspondence,  has  been  too  care- 
less." 

Going  on  to  the  judgment  passed  in  Weimar  upon 
his  French  friend,  he  declares  very  emphatically  that 
"  Groethe  and  Schiller  were  sure  to  be  unjust  to  the 
Stael,  as  they  did  not  know  her  half  well  enough. 
The  Stael  was  far  less  distinguished  as  an  authoress 
than  in  every-day  life,  owing  to  her  character  and 
feelings.  In  her,  mind  and  heart  were  welded 
together  in  a  way  peculiar  to  herself.  Goethe  and 
Schiller  could  not  realize  this.  They  only  knew  her 
by  separate  conversations,  and  then  only  partially,  as 
neither  of  them  could  express  themselves  with  perfect 
ease  in  French.  The  conversations  exhausted  them 
because  they  were  forced  into  them  without  being 
able  to  express  themselves  completely  and  clearly  in 
the  foreign  tongue,  and  thus  the  woman  who  forced 
these  conversations  upon  them  became  a  burden  to 

them Of  her  true  inner  nature  they  knew 

nothing. 

"  What  jDCople  said  about  her  unwomanliness 
belonged  to  the  trivial  chatter  that  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  men  and  women  permit  themselves  about 
women  whose  nature  and  mode  of  conduct  is  above 
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their  own  standard.     To  refrain  from  criticizing  our 
superiors  is  too  noble  a  quality  for  it  to  be  usual."  * 

Whilst  William  von  Humboldt  wrote  these  lines  he 
did  not  know  that  Schiller  had  uttered  the  same  opinion, 
doing  away  with  any  remarks  which  in  his  inter- 
com^se  with  Goethe  might  have  escaped  him  whilst  in 
a  passing  ill-humour,  or  under  the  burdensome  stress 
of  circumstances.  To  his  sister  Christophine  he  wrote 
in  free  exchange  of  opinion  on  the  5  th  of  January, 
1805:  "Madame  de  Stael  is  a  phenomenon  amidst 
her  sex ;  very  few  men  are  equal  to  her  in  mind  and 
in  persuasiveness,  and  there  is  withal  no  trace  of 
pedantry  or  obscurity.  She  has  all  the  refinement  to 
be  obtained  by  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  and 
with  it  a  rare  depth  and  earnestness  of  mind  usually 
acquired  in  solitude  only."  f 

Goethe  appears  to  have  evinced  a  similar  feeling, 
and  to  have  felt  there  was  need  for  making  amends, 
as  the  remarks  uttered  in  the  abandonment  of  inti- 
mate intercourse  were  afterwards  followed  by  a  care- 
fully worded  description  of  his  relations  with  Madame 
de  Stael  in  the  Annals  which  completed  the  picture 
of  this  period  at  Weimar. 

He  began  with  a  concession  which  he  made  to  no 
one  but  her.  "  Her  presence,"  he  writes,  "  had 
something   charming   about   it   both   physically  and 

*  W.  von  Humboldt,  Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend,  ii.  225,  227,  Atig. 
2,  1832. 

t  Schiller's  Correspondence  with  his  Sister  Christophine  and  his 
Brother-in-law  Eeinwald,  247. 
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mentally,  and  she  did  not  appear  to  take  it  amiss  if 
one  appreciated  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  fact. 
How  often  sociability,  benevolence,  inclination  and 
passion  must  have  been  merged  together  in  her.  She 
is  known  to  have  said,  '  I  never  have  trusted  a  man 
who  was  not  once  in  love  with  me.'  The  remark  is 
just ;  for  if  a  man  has  opened  his  heart  and  given  him- 
self up,  as  occurs  in  love — that  is  a  gift  that  he  cannot 
take  back,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  a  once- 
loved  being  unprotected,  and  impossible  to  injure 
her.  She  showed  the  utmost  determination  to  know 
our  circumstances,  to  accommodate  and  subordinate 
them  to  her  views  ;  to  acquaint  herself  as  much  as 
possible  with  details ;  as  a  woman  of  the  world  to  make 
herself  familiar  with  the  social  life ;  in  her  intellectual 
womanliness  to  penetrate  into  and  examine  the 
common  modes  of  expression  and  what  is  called 
philosophy.  Although  at  the  outset  I  had  no  reason 
to  set  myself  against  her,  admitting  that  even  when  I 
let  myself  go  I  am  not  always  completely  taken  by 
people,  an  incidental  circumstance  occurred  which 
made  me  shy. 

"  I  had  just  received  a  newly-published  French 
book,  containing  the  correspondence  of  two  women 
with  Eousseau.  They  had  completely  mystified  the 
shy  inaccessible  man  by  trying  to  interest  him  at 
first  in  very  trifling  incidents  ;  they  had  managed  to 
entangle  him  in  a  correspondence,  and  after  they 
were  tired  of  the  joke  they  allowed  it  to  be  put 
together  and  printed.     I  allowed  Madame  de  Stael  to 
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know  my  misgivings  on  this  point,  but  she  appeared 
to  think  lightly  of  the  affair,  and  even  to  excuse  it. 
She  did  not  scruple  to  make  it  understood  that  she 
meant  to  do  very  much  the  same  with  us.  It  needed 
nothing  further  to  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  to  make 
me  careful  to  shut  myself  up  to  a  certain  extent."  * 

"  The  great  superiority  of  this  high-minded  and 
susceptible  authoress  is  evident  to  everyone,  and  the 
results  of  her  travels  in  Germany  abundantly  prove 
how  well  she  has  employed  her  time.  Her  aims  were 
manifold ;  she  wished  to  get  to  know  Weimar  in  its 
moral,  social,  literary  asjDCct,  and  to  inform  herself 
accurately  on  every  subject ;  but  she  also  wished  to 
be  known  herself,  and  thus  sought  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion for  her  own  views,  whilst  she  seemed  entirely 
given  up  to  studying  our  mode  of  thought.  But  she 
could  not  remain  satisfied  with  this  ;  she  desired  to 
act  upon  the  senses,  the  feelings,  the  mind— to  rouse 
us  to  a  certain  activity,  with  the  want  of  which  she 
reproached  us. 

"  She  had  no  notion  of  what  is  called  duty  and  tlie 
quiet  firm  position  that  must  be  taken  up  by  one  who 
wishes  to  perform  his  duty ;  therefore  everything  had 
to  be  attacked  at  once  and  carried  out  that  instant, 
just  as,  in  society,  conversation  and  discussion  must 
never  flag. 

"  The  people  of  AVeimar  are  of  course  capable  of 

*  Compare  the  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Guethe,  ii.  357. 
No.  937,  to  Schiller,  Weimar,  Jan.  IC,  180-1.  The  Jena  AUgemeine 
Literatur  Zeihing,  Jan.  16,  1804. 
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enthusiasm — very  likely  at  times  of  a  false  enthusiasm ; 
but  the  French  explosiveness  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  them,  least  of  all  at  a  time  when  French  pre- 
ponderance threatened  us  on  every  side,  and  quiet 
clever  men  foresaw  the  inevitable  mischief  which 
was  to  lead  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin  within  the  next 
few  years. 

"Madame  de  Stael  also  desired  to  win  laurels  for  her- 
self by  reading  aloud  and  reciting.  A  reading  of 
Fhaedra,  at  which  I  could  not  be  present,  had  the 
result  which  might  have  been  foreseen;  it  again 
proved  that  Germans  could  continue  to  dispense  with 
such  constrained  forms,  with  such  measured  and 
pedantic  pathos.  They  would  rather  do  without  the 
beautiful  hidden  natural  germ  than  resign  themselves 
continually  to  sift  out  so  much  that  was  unnatural. 

'•'■  To  philosophize  in  society  means  to  talk  in  a  lively 
way  about  problems  impossible  to  solve. 

"  This  was  really  her  taste  and  her  passion.  "  As 
might  be  expected,  she  ended  by  discussing  those 
conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  ought  by 
right  to  be  discussed  between  God  and  the  individual 
alone.  Moreover,  as  a  woman  and  a  Frenchwoman, 
she  had  always  the  way  of  dwelling  upon  axioms 
and  not  listening  attentively  to  what  was  said  to 
her. 

"By  all  this  the  evil  genius  was  roused  in  me,  and 
I  could  not  treat  anything  that  came  up  otherwise 
than  dialectical]  y  or  problematically,  often  driving 
her  to  despair   by  a    stubborn  opposition;    but   she 
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was  always  very  nice  over  it,  and  sliowed  lier  dex- 
terity in  thought  and  repartee  in  the  most  brilliant 
way. 

"I  had  consecutive  tete-a-tetes  with  her  on  several 
occasions,  and  then  in  her  own  way  she  could  be  tire- 
some, as  she  would  not  permit  an  instant's  quiet 
reflection  on  the  most  important  matters,  but  vehe- 
mently requii-ed  one  to  be  ready  to  decide  in  the  most 
pressing  circumstances,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
as  quickly  as  if  one  had  to  catch  a  ball  of  feathers. 

"  One  anecdote,  instead  of  many,  may  find  a  place 
here.  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  my  house  one  evening 
before  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Court,  and  was  greatly 
excited.  She  began  at  once  by  saying,  '  I  have  impor- 
tant news  for  you.  Moreau  is  arrested  with  a  few 
others,  and  accused  of  treason  against  the  tyrant.' — 
I  had  long  taken  interest  in  this  noble  being,  and  had 
followed  his  deeds  and  mode  of  action;  I  paused, 
silently  to  recall  the  past ;  to  judge  the  present  by  it, 
and  form  an  opinion  or  at  least  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  future,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As 
usual  the  lady  changed  the  conversation  and  went 
off  to  all  sorts  of  indifferent  subjects.  Finding  that 
I  remained  buried  in  my  thoughts,  and  was  answer- 
ing her  vaguely,  she  renewed  her  oft  -  repeated 
reproach  that  I  was  as  usual  maussade,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  lively  talk  out  of  me.  I 
was  really  and  truly  angry  ;  declared  that  she  was 
incapable  of  any  real  interest ;  that  she  rushed  into 
the  house,  deafened  me  with  a  severe  shock,  and  then 
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expected  me  at  once  to  whistle  a  tune  and  to  jump 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

"  These  statements  were  quite  to  her  mind.  She 
wanted  to  excite  me  ;  it  did  not  signify  by  what 
means.  To  appease  me  she  thoroughly  discussed  the 
details  of  the  supposed  important  disaster,  and  further- 
more showed  great  insight  into  the  situation  of  persons 
and  things. 

"Another  little  anecdote  proves  in  the  same  way 
how  cheerfully  and  easily  one  could  live  with  her  if 
one  conformed  to  her  ways.  At  a  numerously- 
attended  supper,  given  by  the  Duchess  Amalie,  I  sat 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  from  her,  and  was  again 
on  this  occasion  silent  and  thoughtful.  Those  sitting 
near  me  reproached  me  with  it,  and  there  was  a  little 
commotion,  the  cause  of  which  at  length  reached  the 
higher  personages.  Madame  de  Stael  took  up  the 
complaint  against  me  and  expressed  herself  as  usual, 
adding,  '  I  never  like  Groethe  till  he  has  had  a  bottle  of 
champagne.'  On  this  I  observed  under  my  breath  so 
that  only  those  near  me  could  catch  it,  '  Then  we 
must  often  have  got  tipsy  together ;'  this  occasioned  a 
burst  of  laughter,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what  it  was 
about ;  no  one  could  or  would  give  the  real  French 
meaning,  until  at  last  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was 
one  of  those  sitting  near  me,  undertook  to  put  it  into 
a  palatable  form  so  as  to  stop  her  repeated  and  urgent 
requests  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  subject. 

"  I  spent  many  instructive  and  pleasant  hours  with 

Benjamin  Constant Even  if  my  way  of  looking 
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at  and  treating  art  and  nature  could  not  always  be 
quite  clear,  his  way  of  honestly  endeavouring  to  adapt 
it  to  his  own  opinions  for  translation  into  his  own 
language  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  myself,  as  it 
showed  me  what  was  still  undeveloped,  indistinct,  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension,  and  unpractical  in  the  way  of 
treating  my  subject. 

"  Sometimes  he  spent  the  evening  with  Madame  de 
Stael  at  my  house ;  later  on  Johannes  von  Miiller 
came  too,  and  the  entertainment  could  not  fail  to  be 
distinguished  as  my  most  gracious  master,  the  Duke, 
liked  to  spend  his  evenings  in  this  small  circle.  To 
be  sure  at  that  moment  the  weightiest  events  and 
occurrences  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  to  distract 
attention  from  this  my  collection  of  the  medals  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  fortunately 
came  to  my  aid,  whereby  the  company  was  led  from 
delicate  political  questions  or  philosophical  generali- 
ties to  special  points  of  human  and  historical  interest."  * 

Thus  far  Groethe.  Even  with  regard  to  a  criticism 
which  had  irritated  him,  he  showed  himself  kind  and 
indulgent  in  his  subsequent  talks  with  Eckermann. 

He  said  that  he  had  often  reasoned  with  himself 
and  then  taken  his  plays  off  the  stage.  Thus  his 
Eugenia  was  a  mere  chain  of  introspection  and  could 
have  no  success  on  the  stage. t 

*  Compare  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Correspondence,  iii.  Goethe  to  A. 
von  Wolzogen,  Weimar,  Feb.  4,  1804.  Correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Schller,  ii.  3G1.     No.  945,  to  Schiller,  Weimar,  Jan.  26,  1804. 

t  Eckermann,  Talks  with  Goethe,  i.  197. 
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Madame  de  Stael  could  only  be  judged  fairly  by 
Goethe  when  she  had  proved  by  a  great  work  that  she 
had  not  rested  in  vain  beneath  the  palms  of  Goethe's 
poetry  and  knowledge  of  life.  And  from  this  he  did  not 
withhold  his  praise.  "  But,"  says  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  Annals  with  regard  to  this  subject,  "  whatever 
may  subsequently  be  thought  or  said  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  of  great 
importance  and  influence  in  their  results.  That  work 
upon  Germany,  which  owed  its  origin  to  similar  social 
gatherings,  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Chinese  wall  of  antiquated  prejudice  which 
separated  us  from  France,  and  it  at  once  made  a  wide 
gap  in  it ;  so  that  across  the  Rhine,  and  in  conse- 
quence across  the  Channel,  there  was  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  us,  whereby  we  could  not  fail  to  gain 
a  vital  infl^ience  in  the  far  west.  Let  us  therefore 
bless  the  inconvenient  visit  and  the  conflict  of  national 
peculiarities  which  happened  so  unseasonably  and 
apparently  so  undesirably."  * 

In  these  significant  words  upon  Madame  de  Stael, 
Goethe  has  indicated  something  beyond  the  intellectual 
gain  of  which  she  herself  was  almost  unaware,  and 
which,  taking  root  within  her  like  a  germ,  spread  and 
gave  her  higher,  better,  and  calmer  views  of  life. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  Weimar  she  her- 
self mostly  belonged  to  the  world  of  thought  hold- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Goethe,  Annals.  Collected  Works,  Cotta  edition,  1840,  xxvii. 
143,  149. 
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She  did  not  consider  the  Revolution  merely  as  an 
event  destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  human 
destinies  far  beyond  the  confines  of  France.  She  had 
expected  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  fate  of  the 
French  people  by  the  establishment  of  political  liberty 
through  this  Revolution.  In  Germany  her  optimist 
views  were  shared  by  many.  But  this  was  over,  and 
German  affairs  had  developed  in  a  directly  opposite 
manner  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It  lay 
in  the  innermost  essence  of  the  French  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  its  logical  consequence  was  to  seek  a  visible  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  problem  of  progress,  and  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  by  sever- 
ance from  the  past,  by  reconstructing  State  institu- 
tions, and  by  making  external  conditions  answerable 
for  internal  harm.  Originally  directed  against  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  the  political  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  the  meaning  of  which  was  now  either 
lost  or  unrecognisable,  the  whole  movement  remained, 
polemical  and  dogmatical,  fanatical  and  absolute,  like 
the  religious  and  political  inquisitions  theoretically 
condemned  by  it  but  practically  resumed. 

It  enforced  Liberty,  or  what  it  called  by  that  name, 
just  as  the  religious  creed  was  enforced  in  the  days  of 
Philip  and  Alva;  men  were  forced  to  bow  under  the 
yoke  of  theory,  and  their  opposition  was  punished  by 
death. 

After  ten  years  of  such  an  experiment  France  be- 
came like  a  barrack,  and   men's  spirits  were,  either 
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broken  or  filled  with  such  undying  hatred  against 
their  oppressors  that  in  a  nation  divided  into  two 
camps  the  feeling  of  unity  was  only  restored  when 
fighting  against  the  foreigner. 

A  different  line  had  been  pursued  by  Germany, 
as  we  have  already  said. 

There,  things  were  left  in  the  meantime  undisturbed, 
even  when  they  appeared  unbearable ;  all  that  was 
good  was  willingly  recognised,  and  the  inner  life  was 
sedulously  cultivated.  Although  its  surroundings  were 
narrow  and  insignificant,  its  political  system  deficient, 
and  its  material  prosperity  prejudicial,  its  own  moral 
self  should  be  free;  most  free  when  it  had  to  be  secured 
against  the  troubles  and  cares  of  everyday  life,  against 
foreign  ojjposition  and  the  caprice  of  fate.  In  this 
struggle  all  the  exponents  of  German  culture — Lessing 
and  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schiller — were  united.  Their 
teaching  certainly  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the 
law  and  in  the  develoj)ment  of  the  State.  But  this  was 
not  their  chief  aim.  They  laid  stress  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  independent  character  and  moral  individu- 
ality. They  wished  to  create  men  rather  than  citizens, 
personality  rather  than  a  community. 

One  whose  inspired  nature  made  him  more  accessible 
than  most  others  to  the  promises  held  out  by  France 
expressed  this  in  language  as  clear  as  it  was  beautiful 
— and  that  before  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 

We  allude  to  Frederick  Schiller,  who  thus  wrote  in 
1788  to  his  sister-in-law,  Caroline  von  Beulwitz : 
"  And  then — then  I  think  that  each  separate  human 
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soul  developing  its  power  is  greater  than  the  largest 
human  society  when  I  look  at  this  as  a  whole.  The 
greatest  State  is  the  work  of  man  ;  man  is  the  work 
of  a  great  and  inimitable  Nature.  The  State  is  the 
creation  of  chance,  but  man  is  a  necessary  being; 
and  what  constitutes  the  strength  of  a  State  other 
than  the  strength  of  its  individuals  ?  The  State  is  only 
a  work  of  man's  strength,  and  a  result  of  his  intellect, 
but  man  is  the  source  of  strength  itself,  and  the  creator 
of  thought."  * 

The  Germans  were  estranged  from  the  Revolution 
not  only  by  its  eccentricities  and  horrors  but  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  had  failed  in  the  ethical  task  it  had 
undertaken. 

Kant  might  still  cling  to  his  favourite  theory  of  the 
future  attainability  of  ideals  never  more  to  be  lost  to 
the  world,  and  to  be  secured  by  the  free,  imassailable 
organisation  of  matured  nationalities ;  or  the  philo- 
sophy of  Fichte  might  boast  its  special  revolutionary 
bias;  the  despotic  sway  of  Reason,  ignoring  individual 
Liberty,  was  equally  removed  from  the  demand  for 
liberty  of  thought  advanced  by  the  one,  or  from  the 
logical  laws  for  cultivated  minds  required  by  the 
other. 

"When  Madame  de  Stael  saw  this  modest  personal 
subordination  and  contentment  in  the  narrow,  quiet 
surroundings  of  a  small  town,  this  willing  recognition 
of  social  order  and  public  institutions,  to  which  she 
was  so  unused,  these  true  German  qualities  of  adhe- 
*  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  Remains,  i.  216. 
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rence  to  received  custom  and  respect  for  lawful  superi- 
ority, she  fell  into  a  mistake  concerning  us,  and 
further  accused  the  nation  in  general  in  her  book 
upon  Germany  of  servility,  of  a  lack  of  activity,  of 
pedantry,  "which  was  content  to  be  moulded  to  rule." 
She  named  us  ^^flatteurs  avec  energie  et  rigoureusement 
soumis ;  se  servant  de  raisonnements  philosopliiques 
pour  expliquer  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  moins  philosophique  au 
monde,  le  respect  pour  laforce.^^  * 

The  mistake,  great  though  it  was,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  excusable,  for  it  sprang  from  a  time  of  deepest 
abasement — from  the  days  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  Jena. 

Madame  de  Stael  formally  retracted  her  mistake 
when  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  1813.  In  other 
directions,  however,  and  in  reference  to  the  ethical 
worth  of  the  German  philosophical  doctrine,  she  did 
not  deceive  herself. f 

It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether,  after 
years  of  effort  and  under  the  guidance  of  Schlegel, 
she  ever  succeeded  in  mastering  the  scientific  termi- 
nologies and  systems  which  still  fill  the  libraries  with 
voluminous  commentaries.  Tichte's  doctrine  and 
Kant's,  Goethe's  opinions  of  the  world,  Schiller's 
idealism,  were,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  her  own  moral  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  pure  atmosphere,  placed  under 

*  Madame  de  Stael,   De  VAllemagne,  part  iii.  chap.  xi.     "  De  I'ln- 
fluence  de  la  Nouvelle  Philosophic  sur  le  Caractere  des  Allemands." 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  note  to  chap.  vi. 
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the  precepts  of  conscience,  the  phantoms  of  a  morality 
founded  on  interest  and  sophistry,  making  happiness 
the  object  of  existence,  disappeared  for  ever. 

The  theories  of  Delphine,  and.  the  attempt  to  settle 
the  calls  of  duty  according  to  personal  inclination, 
were  at  an  end.  From  this  attitude,  which  Goethe 
had  observed  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  remarking 
that  "  she  had  no  notion  of  what  was  called  duty," 
she  rose  slowly  but  steadily  to  the  consciousness  that 
"  on  this  earth  man  should  strive  for  perfection  rather 
than  for  happiness." 

"  It  is  useless  to  attempt,"  says  the  close  of  the 
chapter  on  Morality,  "to  represent  the  two  as  merged 
in  each  other. 

"With  a  capacity  for  suffering  which  we  cannot 
mistake,  we  feel  the  difference  between  renunciation 
and  enjoyment.  But,  whilst  we  can  do  next  to 
nothing  towards  attaining  and  securing  happiness,  we 
have  numberless  means  of  attaining  perfection.  How 
could  the  aim  of  our  moral  liberty  be  the  things 
belonging  to  this  short  existence,  and  threatened 
by  chance,  by  sorrow,  age  and  illness  P  And  how 
different  are  the  conditions  of  our  inner  progress 
which  are  able  to  give  us  daily,  hourly,  momentary 
happiness  in  equal  proportions,  and  which,  let  our 
outward  situation  be  what  it  may,  depend  upon  our- 
selves alone."  * 
But,  however  powerfully  the  influence  of  the  German 

*  Madame   de   Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iii.  chap,   xiv,     "  Da 
Principe  do  la  Morale  dans  la  JSTouvclle  Philosopliie  AUemande." 
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ideal  world  here  made  itself  felt,  Madame  de  Stael 
never  gave  herself  up  to  it,  to  the  renunciation  of  her 
own  independence.  Not  only  that,  even  Kant  marked 
a  stage  on  the  path  of  inner  development  leading  her 
towards  positive  Christianity  through  ]iis  ethics ;  in 
another  sphere  she  did  not  as  yet  think  the  Grermans 
fully  enfranchised,  and  that  was  in  practical  politics. 

In  this  she  continued  faitliful  to  her  preference  for 
the  Teutonic  kindred  branch,  her  own  past,  and  the 
worship  of  her  youth. 

Just  as  in  her  book  On  Literature  she  preferred  the 
statesmanship  and  eloquence  of  the  Romans  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  she  now  again  decided  in  favour  of  the 
English — the  modern  Romans — and  believed  that  in 
the  superiority  of  the  contemporary  Germans,  in  the 
realm  of  speculation,  she  had  found  a  further  reason 
for  their  incapacity  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  "For,"  she  said,  "in  modern  times,  extended 
knowledge  weakens  the  energy  of  the  character  if 
the  latter  is  not  strengthened  from  being  accustomed 
to  public  affairs  and  constant  exercise  of  the  will.  A 
desire  to  recognise  and  understand  everything  pro- 
duces indecision  of  action,  and  active  energy  is  only 
to  be  found  in  that  free  and  powerful  commonwealth 
wherein  political  interests  circulate  like  the  blood  in 
the  veins." 

Possessing  so  much  warm  human  sympathy,  Madame 
de  Stael  could  not,  like  Goethe,  have  quietly  sat  still 
and  contemplated  the  events  which  convulsed  the  world 
during  the  next  few  years ;  nor  would  the  measure  of 
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liberty  with  which  he  was  content  have  satisfied  her 
political  hopes. 

"  There  is  something  wonderful  about  Liberty,  and 
everyone  may  easily  have  a  sufficiency  of  it  if  he  only 
knows  when  to  be  satisfied  and  to  submit  to  circum- 
stances," says  a  remarkable  passage  in  Eckermann. 
"  And  what  is  the  good  of  excess  of  Liberty  to  us  if 

we  cannot  use  it  ? If   a  man  has  sufficient 

Liberty  to  keep  his  health  and  follow  his  occupations 
he  has  enough,  and  everyone  can  easily  have  the 
same.  And  then  we  are  all  free  under  certain  con- 
ditions which  we  must  fulfil It  is  not  Liberty 

to  ignore  our  superiors.  It  is  Liberty  to  honour  a 
higher  nature,  for,  while  we  honour  such,  we  raise  our- 
selves by  our  recognition  that  we,  too,  have  and  are 
worthy  of  a  higher  nature."  * 

Madame  de  Stael  would  probably  have  added  to 
such  reflections  by  remarking  that,  even  if  the  world 
in  which  Goethe  lived  was  large  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  content  him, — nations,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  had  other  requirements.  She  must 
have  thought  of  him  when  she  wrote :  "  Philo- 
sophical speculation  is  suited  to  a  small  number  of 
thinkers,  but  it  is  incapable  of  holding  together  the 
individual  members  of  a  nation,  and  opens  too  wide  a 
gulf  between  the  ignorant  and  the  educated.  In 
Germany  there  are  too  many  new  ideas,  to  be  at  the 
same  time  accessible  to  the  masses.     "The  ideas  and 

*  Eckermann,  Talks  with  Goethe,  i.  306,  307,  1827. 
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interests  that  bind  men  together  must  always  be 
simple  and  of  convincing  veracity." 

From  this  point  of  view  she  attempted  to  give  a 
moral  purport  to  the  political  doctrines  she  repre- 
sented, and  to  raise  public  morality  to  the  standard  of 
private  morality.  ''If  a  single  instance  was  theo- 
retically known,"  she  says  in  allusion  to  Kant, 
"  where  it  seemed  justifiable  to  offend  against  the 
command  of  duty,  all  the  precepts  of  religion  and 
philosophy  would  be  undermined  as  well,  and  all  that 
remained  would  be  but  cleverness  and  hypocrisy." 

And  to  the  objection  that  it  was  sometimes  impos- 
sible in  the  exercise  of  power  to  avoid  using  means 
that  were  not  entirely  justifiable,  she  rej)lied,  ^'Avec 
du  genie,  on  n^aurait  jamais  hesoin  dHnmioralUe, 
et  sans  genie  il  ne  faut  pas  accepter  les  places 
difficilesP  * 

Herewith  she  had  attained  the  heights  of  those 
views  of  life  which  give  inner  unity  between  the  book 
on  Germany  and  the  work  on  the  Revolution. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  V Allemagne,  part  iii.  clitip.  xiii.  "  De  la 
Morale  fondee  sur  I'lnteret  National."  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure, 
Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Madame  de  Staiil.  Conversations, 
Opinions  Politiqiies, 
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In  the  beginning  of  March  Madame  de  Stael  left 
Weimar  for  Berlin,  and  was  received  on  the  10th  by 
the  Prussian  Court  with  the  most  polite  attentions. 
Queen  Louise,  still  radiant  with  youth  and  happiness, 
met  her  with  the  assurance  that  she  had  been  awaited 
with  impatience.  The  queen-dowager,  a  princess  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  Louise 
of  Saxe- Weimar.  Madame  de  Stael  found  an  old 
friend  of  the  Parisian  days  in  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  just  arrived  ;  became  acquainted  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Brunswick;  and  formed  a 
friendship  with  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  Being  at 
that  time  thirty-one  years  old  he  was  no  longer  the 
young  Achilles  of  the  army,  or  the  "  tall  slender 
youth  with  the  brown  locks,"  as  described  by  Fouqu^ 
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in  the  campaign  of  the  Kliine  in  1794,  but  was  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  brilliant  officer  of  a  fiery  dis- 
position, and  consumed  by  an  unsatisfied  need  for 
action.  Scarcely  two  years  afterwards,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  rekindle  the  almost  extinguished  flames 
of  Prussian  patriotism,  his  heroic  death  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  to  expiate  many  a  youthful  indiscretion, 
and  to  inscribe  his  name  on  every  German  heart. 

The  French  Ambassador  Laforest  also  received 
Madame  de  Stael  with  distinction,  and  she  could 
thankfully  inform  her  well-wisher,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
how  greatl}^  his  staunch  friendship  for  her  had 
smoothed  her  way  in  Berlin.  She  spoke  to  him  of 
literary  plans  which  busied  her  with  regard  to 
Germany,  of  the  importance  of  its  learned  men,  and 
the  defects  of  its  social  world.  She  thought  that  the 
First  Consul  could  not  be  long  in  recognising  that 
Republican  opinions  would  do  him  no  harm,  and  that 
the  increased  spread  of  knowledge  would  only  be  to 
his  advantage. 

This  Berlin  society,  endeavouring  to  realize  the 
theory  of  noble  individuality  throughout  life,  had  its 
undoubted  advantages  ;  natural  grace  was,  however, 
scarcely  to  be  numbered  amongst  them. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  Berlin,  Dorothea 
von  Medem,  the  third  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kurland — a 
woman  of  an  miusually  charming  and  pliant  disposi- 
tion, of  whom  it  was  cited  that  she  could  satisfy  the 
most  contradictory  requirements — was  at  the  head  of  a 
circle    numbering    members   of   the   Prussian  royal 
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family,  and  including  the  Prince  Augustus  and 
Prince  Ferdinand ;  Princess  Radziwill ;  the  clever 
Jewesses,  Madame  Sarah  Levy  and  Rachel  Levin ; 
artists  and  diplomatists  ;  men  of  the  world  and  men 
of  letters  ;  natives  and  foreigners.  At  her  house 
Madame  de  Stael  again  met  her  compatriot,  the 
Comte  Tilly,  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  Johannes  von 
Miiller. 

She  made  close  acquaintance  with  Rachel  at  a 
party  at  the  house  of  Brinckmann,  who  was  now 
Swedish  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Brinckmann  relates 
that  he  had  invited  everyone  who  could  interest  the 
authoress  of  Delphine — royal  princes,  learned  men  of 
every  shade,  ladies  of  the  Court,  Fichte,  Unzelmann, 
Iffland. 

But  hardly  had  Rachel  been  presented  to  Madame 
de  Stael  before  the  latter  got  into  the  corner  of  a  sofa 
with  her,  where  they  talked  to  each  other  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  rest  of  the  party.  "  Later  on,"  continues 
Brinckmann,  "  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  me  quite  un- 
concernedly and  said,  'Je  voiisfais  amende  Jionorahle; 
vous  n'avez  rien  exagerL  Mle  est  etonnante.  Je  ne 
saurais  que  repeter  ce  que  fai  dit  mille  fois  pendant 
ce  voyage;  que  V Allemagne  est  une  minede  GSnie  dont 
on  ne  connait  nulle  part  les  richesses  ni  taprofondeur. 
Vous  etes  Men  heureux  de  posseder  ici  une  amie 
pareille!'  Then  she  signed  to  Rachel  to  join  us. 
'  Ecoutez,  mademoiselle !  vous  avez  ici  wie  amie  qui 
sait  Men  vous  apprecier  comme  vous  le  meritez,  et  sije 
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restais  ici,  je  crois  que  je  deviend^^ti  jalouse  de  voire 
superiorite.' 

'^  'Vous,  madame,^  Rachel  smilingly  answered,  'Je 
vous  aimerai  tant,  et  cela  vous  renderait  si  heureuse, 
que  vous  ne  deviendriez  jalouse  que  de  onon  honheur, 
car  qui  pou7'r ait  jamais  vous  en  inspirer  un  pareil.^""  * 

The  meeting  with  Fichte  did  not  take  place  with- 
out due  preparation.  The  philologist  Spalding  had 
first  to  explain  his  philosophy. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  he,  "  to-morrow  is  a  severe  day  for 
me :  at  dinner  I  am  to  translate  a  book  I  do  not  under- 
stand into  a  language  I  do  not  speak  fluently."  f 

Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  tried  to  dissuade  Madame 
de  Stael  from  the  apparently  hopeless  task.  "  Do  not 
fear,"  she  replied;  "it  will  succeed  little  by  little." 
At  last  the  conversation  with  Fichte  himself  took 
place,  as  described  to  Ticknor,  the  American  author, 
by  Ancillon,  then  preacher  to  the  French  community 
in  Berlin.  After  she  had  conversed  for  a  while  with 
Fichte,  she  said,  "Now,  Monsieur  Fichte,  could  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so  a 
sort  of  idea,  or  apergit,  of 'your  system,  so  that  I  may 
know  clearly  what  you  really  mean  by  your  icli,  your 
moi,  for  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  about  it." 

The  notion  of  explaining  in  a  petit  quart  d'heuret 
to  a  person  in  total  darkness,  a  system  which  he  had 
been  his  whole  life  developing  from  a  single  principle 
within  himself,  and  spinning  as  it  were  out  of  his  own 

*  Varnhao'en  von  Ense,  Denhwurdiglcciten,  viii.  G62,  663. 
t  K.  Hillebrancl,  "  La  Societe  de  Berlin."  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes, 
Mai,  1870,  83. 
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bowels,  till  its  web  embraced  the  whole  universe, 
was  quite  shocking  to  the  philosopher's  dignity.  How- 
ever, being  much  pressed,  he  began,  in  rather  bad 
French,  to  do  the  best  he  could.  But  he  had  not  gone 
more  than  ten  minutes  before  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
had  followed  him  with  the  greatest  attention,  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  countenance  full  of  eagerness  and 
satisfaction.  ^'■Ah  !  c'est  assez,je  com'prends,je  voiis 
comprends  parfaitement,  Monsieur  FicJite.  Your  sys- 
tem is  perfectly  illustrated  by  a  story  in  Baron  Munc- 
hausen's travels!"  Fichte's  face  looked  like  a  tragedy, 
the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  comj)any  a  good  deal  like  a 
comedie  larmoyante.  Madame  de  Stael  heeded  neither, 
but  went  on  :  "  'For  when  the  baron  arrived  once  on 
the  bank  of  a  vast  river,  where  there  was  neither  bridge 
nor  ferry,  nor  even  a  poor  boat  or  raft,  he  was  at  first 
quite  confounded,  quite  in  despair ;  until  at  last,  his 
wits  coming  to  his  assistance,  he  took  a  good  hold 
of  his  own  sleeve  and  jumped  himself  over  to  the 
other  side.'  Now,  Monsieur  Fichte,  this,  I  take  it,  is 
just  what  you  have  done  with  your  »cA,  your  moi; 
n^est  ce  pas  ?  ''  There  was  so  much  of  truth  in  this, 
and  so  much  esprit,  that  of  course  the  effect  was  irre- 
sistible on  all  but  poor  Fichte  himself,  who  neither 
forgot  nor  forgave  the  episode.* 

Notwithstanding  her  subsequent  recognition,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  has  confessed  that  for  the  most  part 
he  remained  incomprehensible  to  her  f  until  the  his- 

*  Ticknor,  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals,  1791-1871,  i.  49C-498. 

t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brim,  published  by  Mathison,  i.  218. 
Coppet,  June  11,  1804. 
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torical  moment  when  his  philosophy,  transferred  from 
theory  to  practice,  made  use  of  language  in  which  she 
was  versed.  This  moment  was  that  of  the  addresses 
to  the  German  nation.  No  one  was  so  ready  as 
Madame  de  Stael  to  respond  to  the  awakening-call 
sent  forth  by  the  great  promulgator  and  teacher  of 
the  power  and  inflexibility  of  the  purified  will,  and 
with  it  the  final  triumph  of  a  world — ideal  in  its 
goodness — over  wrong-doing,  force,  and  violence. 

She  hadno  personal  intercourse  withSchleiermacher. 
He  lived  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  at  Stolpe,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  peace 
of  mind,  somewhat  disturbed  by  an  ideal  friendship 
for  Frau  von  Griinow,  who  was  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
riage. Madame  de  Stael  subsequently  mentions  his 
"  philosophical  theology  "in  a  merely  incidental 
way. 

Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Madame  de  Stael's  visit, 
the  capital  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  exclusively 
occupied  with  parade  and  pleasure,  especially  with 
preparation  for  a  great  masked /eife  in  which  her  son 
was  invited  to  join,  and  in  which  the  beautiful  queen 
danced  before  two  thousand  spectators  in  a  panto- 
mime representing  Alexander's  entry  into  Babylon. 

Necker's  daughter  describes  the  fete  to  the  Duchess 
Louise  as  exquisite.  She  relates  thatKotzebue  ap- 
peared at  it  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  of  Mercury,  his 
head  encircled  with  ivy,  and  so  hideous  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  ;  besides  which, 
this   imitation   of  the   manners   of  her  native   land 

g2 
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seemed  mere  waste  of  time  to  a  French  woman,  as  it 
hid  the  real  picture  of  German  life  under  artificial  and 
trivial  adjuncts.* 

She  was  right :  the  time  for  gaiety  was  coming  to  a 
close.  Events  were  daily  and  hourly  withdrawing 
the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  Prussia,  after  it 
had  firmly  held  to  a  policy  of  peace  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  system  of  neutrality  it  had  exhibited  since 
the  peace  of  Basle  had  the  balance  of  power  amongst 
the  European  States  for  its  object. 

This  balance  of  power  had  come  to  an  end  with  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England 
and  since  the  French  troops  had  invested  Hanover. 

The  sophisms  emj)loyed  in  Berlin,  making  light  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  could  not  withstand  the 
threat  against  the  North  German  territory ;  the 
external  welfare  and  material  prosperity,  in  which 
men  had  sought  compensation  for  higher  aims  and 
imagined  they  had  found  it,  were  now  threatened  in 
an  equal  degree  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  was 
easy  in  Weimar  for  men  to  rock  themselves  in  treach- 
erous security  and  to  think  themselves  sheltered  from 
the  storm,  as  on  an  intellectual  Delos  ;  in  Berlin  it 
was  already  a  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  stand  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Father- 
land. There  was  no  lack  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
answer  the  question. 

In  the  same  year   as  Madame  de  Stael,  Baron  de 

*  VAuteur  chs  Soavenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
50.     Madame  de  StaGl  a  la  Duchesso  Louise,  Berlin,  March  13, 1804. 
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Stein,  on  his  appointment  by  the  king  as  finance 
minister,  came  to  Berlin,  to  which  town  Johannes  von 
Miiller  had  ah-eady  been  summoned.  Both  men  found 
the  patriots  who  shared  their  views  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  memoir,  "On  the  Origin  and  Character 
of  the  War  against  the  French  Revolution."  Its  author, 
Gentz,  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  in  1802  by 
Stadion,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  struggle  against  the 
French  Revolution.  At  Vienna  he  worked  as  J.  von 
Miiller  worked  in  Berlin — to  establish  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  cowardly  absten- 
tion he  condemned  in  the  name  of  a  political 
doctrine,  which,  emanating  from  Edmund  Burke  and 
the  practical  political  wisdom  of  England,  desired  to 
see  war  against  the  Revolution  supported  by  the 
moral  requirements  of  the  teaching  of  Kant.  The 
great  German  journalist  had  sharpened  his  literary 
weapons  in  1793  by  his  translation  of  Burke,*  after- 
wards by  that  of  Mallet  du  Pan,t  and  next  by  that  of 
Mounier.l  His  first  independent  production  was  his 
despatch  to  Frederick  William  III.  Written  in  1797 
under  the  influence  of  Schiller's  ideas,  as  we  learn 
from  William  von  Humboldt,  it  demanded  as  Posa  did 
of  Philip,  that  the  king  on  ascending  the  throne 
should  establish  his  khigdom  on  the  principles  of  law 
and  liberty.     The  thoughts  represented  in  his  journal 

*  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  1793. 
f   On  the  French  Revolution,  the  Causes  of  its  Continuance,  1794. 
\  Development  of  the  Causes  which  prevented  France  from  attaining 
Liberty,  1795  (unfinished). 
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during  1799  and  1800  were  more  statesmanlike  in 
their  intention  of  preparing  German  public  opinion  to 
understand  English  political  thought  and  life.  The 
train  of  ideas  thus  developed  in  the  pamphlet,  ''  Con- 
cerning the  Origin  and  Character  of  the  War  against  the 
French  Revolution,"  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
"  Revolution  should  be  met  by  the  purified  spirit  of  the 
Revolution,"  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Stein.  In 
England,  which  Gentz  had  visited  in  1802,  he  asso- 
ciated with  Grenville,  Fox,  Mackintosh,  Pitt,  and 
Sheridan  ;  in  Berlin,  Brinckmann,  Frederick  Schlegel, 
and  Rachel  were  his  friends  ;  Madame  de  Stael  knew 
him  by  name,  although  their  personal  acquaintance 
belongs  to  a  later  date.  She  Avas  not  as  yet  aware 
that  no  one  in  Berlin  and  hardly  anyone  else  in 
Germany  came  so  near  her  own  way  of  thinking  as  the 
Gentz  of  1804,  who  still  held  fast  to  a  belief  in  a  State, 
established  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  striving  to 
overcome  the  moral  indolence  of  the  world,  and  to  effect 
a  union  between  the  strong,  the  pure,  and  the  noble. 

In  the  Berlin  of  that  day  she  could  only  see  what  lay 
before  her:  a  town  and  society  weakened  by  protracted 
peace  and  unfitted  for  any  high  endeavour ;  a  public 
opinion  which  apparently  viewed  the  destruction  of 
European  institutions  with  complete  indifi'erence  ;  a 
Government  which  interpreted  the  spirit  of  Frederick 
in  empty  formulas.  Under  such  impressions  her 
letter  to  Goethe,  of  April  7th,  1804,  is  written :  ''  Je 
vous  devrais  des  excuses,  my  dear  sir,  pour  ne  pas 
vous  avow  encore  ecrit,  si  je  ne  savms  pas  que  Von 
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voiisfait  toujour 8  un  petit  plaisir  secret  en  retardant 
pour  vous  Voccasion  de  repondre.  Vous  etes  si  sur 
de  mon  amitie  et  de  mon  admiration  que  vous  aimez 
autant  qu'elle  reste  dans  le  vague,  et  vous  ne  desirez 
pas  que  manquant  a  toutes  les  lois  de  la  notwelle  poll- 
tiqtie,  je  vienne  tout  directement  sans  vague  et  sans 
mystere  vous  exprimer  ce  que  je  setts.  Vous  avez 
Men  voulu  me  dire  'que  vous  auriez  ete  Men  aise  de 
voir  Berlin  avec  moi.  Un  verite  ce  que  j^ai  de  vif  et 
de  jeune  dans  les  impressions  ne  peut  guere  s'exercer 
ici.  C est  un  pays  qui  nefrappe  point  V imagination. 
La  socle te  y  est  alignee  a  laTrussienne,  et  les  femmes 
ici  doivent  etre  tout  etonnees  de  viellir,  car  elles  disent 
et  font  la  meme  chose  pendant  soixante  ans  de  suite 
et  le  temps  ne  devrait  pas  jnarcher  quand  les  pensees 
et  les  circonstances  sont  stationnaires.  Si  je  vivais  en 
Allemagne,  je  ne  m'etaMirais  certainement  pas  dans 
une  grande  ville.  Les  Allemands  ne  savent pas  t'lrer 
parti  d" une  grande  ville,  on  n'y  clioisit  pas  sa  societe, 
on  Vaugmente,  on  nJy  salt  guere  plus  des  nouvelles 
puMiques  mais  seitlement  mille  fois  plus  de  comme- 
rages ;  on  n^y  a  pas  plus  de  liberie  que  dans  une 
petite  ville,  mais  seulement  un  plus  grand  nomhre 
d' observations,  et  la  vie  physique,  boire  et  manger 
danser,  jouer,  y  tient  mille  fois  plus  de  place  qti'a 
Weimar.  Au  milieu  de  tout  cela  Von  decerne  dans 
le  monde  lltteraire  ce  qui  caracterlse  V Allemagne, 
erudition,  philosophic,  droiture,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas 
Vonibre  de  comparaison  entre  ce  que  nous  appelons 
societe  en  France  et  ceci.     Et  je  ne  suis  pas  etonneq 
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que  les  savants  ayent  en  Allemagne  plus  de  temps 
pour  V etude  que  partout  ailleurs,  car  la  seduction  de 
la  societe  n'existe  pas.  Je  n^en  ai  pas  onoins  eie  Men 
aise  de  voir  wn  fays  nouveau.  d'etre  regue  vraiment 
a  merveille  et  d'y  rencontrer,  au  milieu  de  cettefoule, 
des  hommes  et  des  princes,  des  reines  et  des  femmes 
qui  ont  un  gout  aimable  et  hon  pour  tout  ce  qu'ils 
croyent  distingue.  Vous  avez  des  fanatiques  ici 
comme  a  TP'eimar  et  si  vous  y  arriviez,  je  suis  sure 
que  la  cour  et  la  ville  serait  aussi  en  mouvement  que 
par  VarrivSe  d\in  Bonaparte ;    c^est  beaucoup  que  le 

genie  soil  a  Vegal  de  la  puissance "     And 

speaking  of  her  intended  return  to  Weimar,  Madame 
de  Stael  adds :  "  Ces  trois  semaines,  peut-etre  helas 
les  dernier  es  que  je  passer  ai  de  ma  vie  avec  vous,je 
puis  les  consacrer  a  vous  entendre,  je  veux  vous  voter 
tout  ce  qui  se  vole,  cela  vous  laissera  bien  riclie  encore, 
et  revenir  en  France  avecun  butin  tout-afait  different 
de  celui  que  nos  generaux  y  rapportent.  Adieu, 
vous  n^avez  pas  besoin  d'etre  aime  et  je  vous  aime, 
c'est  une  preuve  de  plus  de  ce  que  j'ai  toujours  re- 
marque,  c'est  qiCon  obtient  aisement  ce  qiCon  desire 
peu.  Adieu,  dictez  sans  gene  voire  r Spouse  j'ai  de 
voire  ecriture  que  je  ne  perdrai  point?^  "  Soyez 
sur,'^  says  a  postscript,  "  qtiHl  ny  a  pas  un  prince  a 
Berlin  ni  un  homme  du  motide  aussi  spirituel  que 
notre  duc.'^  * 

The  more  she  was  impressed  by  her  unsympathetic 

*  Madame    de   Stael  a  Goethe,  Berlin,  1   Avril,  1804.     Goethe, 
Jahrbuch,  1887,  5. 
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surroundings,  so  mucli  the  more  was  tlie  French 
traveller  reminded  of  the  great  king  by  everything 
in  his  kingdom. 

In  no  part  of  the  book  On  Germany  did  the  Napo- 
leonic censorship  find  proportionately  so  much  to  strike 
out  as  in  the  short  chapter  wherein  Frederick's  charac- 
teristics read  like  a  satire  upon  the  internal  situation 
in  France.* 

Whilst  the  purifying  fire  of  1806  was  necessary, 
however,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  spirit  which 
had  made  Prussia  great  was  darkened  indeed  but  not 
extinguished — a  whole  wealth  of  intellectual  produc- 
tiveness unfolded  itself  in  all  the  strength  of  youth, 
by  the  side  of  the  unsatisfactory  political  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  beginnings  of  German  classical 
literature,  Madame  de  Stael  remarks  cleverly  and  to 
the  point,  in  the  portion  treating  of  Winkelmann  and 
Lessing,  that  this  literature  alone  amongst  all  those 
known  to  us  had  originated  in  criticism. f  She  omits 
to  add  that  such  criticism  was  calculated  more  than 
any  other  to  incite  production.  She  was  now  met 
by  a  very  different  form  of  culture,  that  of  poetry. 
Here  in  Berlin,  hitherto  considered  as  the  stronghold 
of  Rationalism — in  Berlin,  where  Voltaire  and  Fre- 
derick had  formed  an  intellectual  kingdom  for  a 
chosen  circle — the  Romantic  school  now  reigned 
supreme.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  sjjeaking, 
its  greatest  genius   and  prophet,  Novalis,  had  been 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Be  V Alleinagne,  part  i.  chap,  xvi, 
I  Idem,  part  i.  chap.  vi. 
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numbered  with  the  dead  since  1801 — the  productions 
published  by  Tieck  up  to  that  date  determined  the 
amount  of  encouragement  or  otherwise  that  he,  its 
first  exponent  and  its  most  prolific  poet,  was  able  to 
ffive  to  the  recent  movement. 

The  definition  of  romantic  fiction  was  linked  to  the 
criticism  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  which  work  was 
claimed  by  this  school ;  it  maintained  that,  if  the 
book  could  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  hitherto 
received  concerning  fiction,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  classification  hitherto  accepted  rather  than 
condemn  Goethe's  romance.*  Schleiermacher's  lec- 
tures on  religion  gave  the  programme  of  a  new 
theology,  which  Frederick  Schlegel  called  ' '  in  itself 
a  romance,  from  its  absolute  subjectivity." 

Fichte's  philosophical  confession  of  faith  finally 
determined  the  change  which  set  moral  liberty  as  the 
highest  aim,  and  did  battle  to  the  Revolution  whilst 
outbidding  its  principles. f 

,  After  Schelling,  as  the  youngest  representative  of 
the  school,  had  tried  to  bring  about  a  fusion  between 
Goethe  and  Fichte,  and  had  given  their  philosophical 
expression  to  the  romantic  theories,  the  first  impor- 
tant poetical  and  philosophical  phase  of  the  movement 
might  be  considered  as  closed,  and  one  versed  in  the 
subject  might  relate  the  history  of  romantic  poetry. 
The  lectures  delivered  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  Berlin 

*  R.  Haym,  Die  Romantische  Schule,  251,  280. 
t  Idem,  214,  <' H.  von  Treitschke."      Ficlite,   Histor.   and  Polit. 
i.  125,  135,  136. 
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during  the  course  of  the  winters  of  1802-1804  fulfilled 
the  task. 

Numerous  other  definitions  followed  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Romance  as  the  poetry  of  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  which  fused  the  old  German  with  the  Chris- 
tianised Roman,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Latin 
became  mixed  up  with  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic 
conqueror.  But  the  greater  number  judged  the  Roman- 
tic movement  from  their  own  point  of  departure,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  intolerant  and  meagre  utilitarianism 
which  denied  everything  it  did  not  understand.  It 
appeared  beyond  everything  to  be  a  literary  counter- 
revolution, the  reaction  of  feeling,  soul  and  poetry 
laying  claim  to  loving  respect  for  all  that  was  worth 
remembering  in  the  past ;  desiring  that  men  should  not 
remain  undecided,  but  convinced  by  the  connection 
of  the  collected  wisdom  of  former  races  ;  referring 
back  to  tradition  ;  and  once  again  arousing  historical 
consciousness  which  had  been  lost  in  the  revolutionary 
doctrine.  This  was  just  the  point  on  which  the  later 
writers  laid  stress,  when  the  Romantic  movement  had 
now  itself  become  historical,  and  the  time  had  come 
to  decide  on  its  permanent  character  and  worth. 
They  recognised  it  less  by  their  admiration  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  which  Johannes  von  Miiller  gave  the 
first  impulse — an  admiration  in  itself  as  prejudiced  as 
the  revolutionary  contempt  shown  for  it — than  by  the 
noble  movement  which  sought  a  definite  position  for 
the  Germans  in  the  general  culture,  and  which  met 
Goethe's  demand  for  a  universal  literature  by  transla- 
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tions  representative  of  the  masterj)ieces  of  every  race. 
Thus  the  past  was  revived,  the  East  opened  out,  Eome 
and  Greece  placed  in  the  midst  of  history  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  it,  the  science  of  the  historical  method 
overthrown,  and  the  noblest  fruits  of  labour  and  know- 
ledge ripened  on  the  tree  planted  by  fiction.* 

All  this  lay  concealed  in  the  bud  when  these 
lectures  on  the  history  of  poetry  were  first  started  in 
Berlin.  In  more  than  one  respect  they  were  full  of 
importance  even  to  Madame  de  Stael.  She  now 
encountered  many  of  the  thoughts  and  problems  she 
had  alluded  to  rather  than  followed  up  in  the  book 
On  Literature.  In  these  discourses  she  now  found  the 
poetical  and  aesthetic  doctrines  contained  in  her  book 
to  be  comprised  in  the  system  of  A.  "W.  Schlegel. 
Notwithstanding  many  points  of  agreement,  she  also 
found  contradictory  elements,  which  she  discussed 
both  at  that  time  and  subsequently. 

This  she  did  independently  and  unreservedly. 

From  a  literary  aspect  she  found  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  book  On  Literature  was  certainly  extended,  but 
not  essentially  altered.  She  had  laid  stress  upon  the 
northern  literature  and  that  of  Shakespeare,  as  she 
was  more  familiar  with  these.  The  translations 
of  the  brothers  Schlegel  now  claimed  first  rank 
for  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  name  of  Dante  and 
Calderon. 

*  W.  Scherer,  Gescliichtc  der  Deutschen  Literatur,  616-G39.  Lord 
Acton,  "  German  Schools  of  History."  Historical  Rerieio,  January, 
1886. 
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Madame  de  Stael  could  not  follow  them  so  far  as  to 
place  the  romantic  above  the  classic  form  of  artistic 
production,  but  she  admitted  their  equal  right  and 
importance  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  faith, 
enlightening  mankind  and  developing  the  character, 
in  that  it  made  the  will  the  central  point,  and  thus 
placed  the  highest  dramatic  conflict  in  the  conscience, 
whereas  the  antique  decided  everything  by  an  inexor- 
able fate.* 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  she  could  not  enter 
into  this  first  phase  of  the  German  Romantic  school. 
The  French  Protestant  could  not  in  an^^  way  recognise 
progress  in  an  attitude  which  preferred  the  old  to  the 
new,  which  discovered  a  religious  and  political  ideal 
in  imaginative  medieval  circumstances  having  little 
in  common  beyond  the  name  of  the  actual  facts  as 
they  then  existed,  which  along  with  F.  Schlegel 
and  Novalis,  accused  the  Reformation  of  hindering 
European  culture  rather  than  advancing  it,  and  of 
having  destroyed  the  germs  of  art. 

A  moment  came  when  A.  W.  Schlegel,  not  from 
religious  conviction,  but  merely  from  an  excitable  and 
mystic  mood  and  an  aesthetic  taste  for  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Ancient  Church,  declared  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  true  Catholics,  and  held  out  a  prospect  of  his 
conversion.  When  he  recognised  his  mistake,  he  did 
not  restrict  himself  to  once  again  doing  homage  to  the 
Reformation    "as  the   monument  of  German  glory, 

*  Madame  de  Staiil,  De  rAUemagne,  part  ii.  cluip.  xi.  "  De  la 
Pocsle  Classique  ct  de  la  Poesie  Eomantique.'' 
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conducive  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  every 
moral  and  social  advance,''  but  he  became  aggressive, 
and  wrote  disparagingly  of  a  pervert  in  his  family 
"  that  painters  and  some  sculptors  might  become 
Catholics  but  never  architects  !  "  * 

Amidst  such  changes  Madame  de  Stael  was  faithful 
to  the  religion  of  her  youth.  The  dreams  of  the 
Romantic  school  were  as  little  able  to  make  her  an 
apostate  as  the  popular  tyranny  of  the  revolutionary 
days.  With  the  intuition  of  real  genius  she  antici- 
pated the  great  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  recognising  that  a  return  to  the  past  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  reaction  against  the  present.  • 

First  in  the  Dix  Annees  cVJExil,  and  afterwards  in 
her  political  testimony,  we  find  the  oft  and  justly- 
quoted  passage,  "  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the 
demand  for  liberty  was  only  advanced  during  the  past 
century  in  Europe,  whilst  despotism  is  a  much  more 
modern  invention."  To  all  the  adherents  of  the  rights 
handed  dovp'n  from  the  past  it  must  constantly  he 
repeated  that  first  liberty,  and  then  despotism  existed: 
that  liberty  is  ancient  and  despotism  modern, f 

This  passage  is  a  landmark  on  the  laborious  road  to 
knowledge,  which  will  guard  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Stael  from   oblivion.      Yet  another  link  was  formed 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  a  M.  de  Montmorency.  A.  W.  Sclilegel,  Berichtigung 
einigerMissdeutungen,  Berlin,  1828. 

I  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  d'Exil,  part  ii.  chap.  xv.  Con- 
sidercdions  sur  la  Revolution  Franqaise.  CEuvres  completes,  xii.  25- 
136,  etc. 
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between  her  and  the  Romantic  schooL  In  the  effort 
to  find  a  suitable  tutor  for  her  son  she  had  turned  to 
Goethe  amongst,  others,  and  from  him  received  a  letter 
at  Berlin  which  was  to  bring  A.  W.  Schlegel  to  see 
her. 

"  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  know  you  more  inti- 
mately," he  wrote  ;  "  she  thinks  that  a  few  lines  from 
me  may  smooth  the  preliminaries.  I  willingly  write 
them  as  I  earn  the  thanks  of  both  parties  in  a  matter 
that  would  probably  have  come  about  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Keep  a  friendly  recollection  of 
me. 

Goethe's  proposal  that  such  a  distinguished  man  as 
A.  W.  Schlegel  should  become  a  tutor,  even  under 
extraordinarily-favourable  circumstances,  throws  a 
characteristic  light  upon  the  simple  contentment  of 
German  everyday  life. 

Both  the  brothers,  Augustus  William  and  Frederick, 
were  not  only  distinguished  savants,  but  possessed 
talent  of  the  first  order. 

Although  they  were  not  gifted  with  specially 
creative  genius,  they  were  witty,  intellectual,  and 
acute ;  the  one  adapted  foreign  literature  as  no  one 
has  since  been  able  to  do ;  the  other  was  a  critic  of 
universal  culture  and  overflowing  wealth  of  thought, 
whose  services  with  regard  to  Greek  poetry  have  been 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  rendered  by  Winkel- 
mann  to  Greek  art. 

*  Letters  from  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Leipzig,  184fj, 
51.     Goethe  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  March  1,  1804. 
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The  capacity  for  work  shown  by  both  brothers  was 
astonishing,  and  embraced  the  most  varied  spheres. 

In  the  Athenaeum,  since  1798,  they  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  aesthetic  doctrine  of  Romance,  which 
Goethe  at  first  claimed  to  have  set  forth  as  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  conception  of  classical  and  romantic 
poetry,  whilst  the  more  sensitive  Schiller  only  felt 
the  points  of  disagreement ;  and  wrote  to  Groethe  that 
this  pert,  incisive,  and  one-sided  style  gave  him 
physical  pain  ;  and  that,  further,  it  was  easy  to  see  by 
the  disagreeable  and  ungrateful  discussion  against 
Humboldt,  who  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  Schlegels,  that  they  were  not  worth  much.  They 
were  both  deficient  in  what  might  be  called  kind- 
liness.* 

As  regarded  want  of  tact,  this  reproach  was  deserved. 
But  Schiller  himself  had  to  confess  that  the  Schlegels 
were  worth  something,  and  coald  not  withhold  his 
appreciation  of  Augustus  William's  Elegy ,  dedicated 
to  Goethe,  having  Greek  art  for  its  subject.  Next 
followed  Ion,  the  Musen  Almcmach,  in  which  Tieck 
assisted  him,  and  finally  the  lectures  in  Berlin,  none 
of  which  interrupted  his  Shakespearian  labours.  One 
of  A.  W.  Schlegel's  finest  traits  was  his  devotion  to 
his  art,  which  so  completely  dominated  him  that  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  on  speaking  of  Calderon. 

"  Criticism  may  fail,"   wrote  Caroline  to  him  on 

*  Eckomiann,  Talks  ivith  Goethe,  ii.  203.  Correspondence  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  343  ;  ii.  78,  88,  lO-i.  Schiller's  letters  on 
Dec.  22,  1797,  June  28,  July  23,  Aug.  16,  1798. 
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one  occasion,  "  systems  may  alter,  but  when  tlio 
world  is  one  day  burnt  up  like  a  scrap  of  paper  tlie 
works  of  art  will  be  the  last  living  sparks  to  go  into 
God's  house  :  then  only  will  darkness  follow."  The 
aesthetic  belief  to  which  he  clung  so  faithfully  lent 
him  that  eloquence  which  had  already  astonished 
Henry  Beyle,  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in 
Weimar.* 

But  care,  the  companion  of  so  many  distinguished 
personages  in  the  Grerman  classical  time,  was  ever  at 
the  side  of  the  brothers  Schlegel  throughout  this  im- 
portant period  of  intellectual  activity. 

Frederick  and  his  brother  William  (who  was  some- 
what older)  were  in  the  thirties  in  1804  ;  both  were 
distinguished  in  their  own  line,  and  yet  neither  had 
a  settled  occupation  in  life.  In  the  year  1802 
Frederick  went  to  Paris  to  give  himself  up  for  a  time 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  India,  at 
which  period  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  took  place, 
although  first  known  in  Germany  in  1808. 

Whilst  he  was  united  to  Dorothea  Veit,  the  wife  of 
the  banker,  his  brother's  marriage  with  Caroline 
Michaelis,  Bohmer's  widow,  was  dissolved.  William's 
union  with  her  had  been  an  act  of  rescue  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  involved  and  intricate  fortunes, 
and  should  have  deserved  permanent  gratitude.  She 
understood  it  otherwise,  and  in  1803  became  Schel- 
ling's  wife. 

In   the  Dovecot,  to   which  both  in   romantic  and 

'■'■'   Stendhal,  Ilcnry  Beyle,  Correspondance  Inedite. 
YOL.  III.  H 
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classical  German  circles  the  bond  of  wedlock  had 
been  reduced,  such  an  occurrence  did  not  prevent  the 
philosopher  from  remaining  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  aesthete  of  the  Romantic  school. 

Whilst  Caroline  travelled  south  with  her  third  hus- 
band, A.  W.  Schlegel  formed  such  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Tieck's  sister,  Sophie  Bernhardi,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Knorring,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  her  acquaintance.  In  vain 
was  it  advanced  that  Sophie  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Prench.  "  No  matter,"  answered  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  "  I  shall  see  her 
speak."  Schlegel  was  obliged  to  act  interpreter,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  to  parry  Madame  de  Stael's 
enquiries  as  to  what  Sophie  Bernhardi  was  saying ; 
for  she  made  fun  of  them  both,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Schlegel  to  translate  her  remarks. 

Goethe  was  right  in  supposing  that  Schlegel  would 
welcome  a  complete  change  in  his  position.  Even 
without  the  void  occasioned  by  his  personal  expe- 
riences, the  last  few  years  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
discussions  against  Wieland  on  the  one  hand  and 
against  intellectual  progress  on  the  other ;  by  dis- 
putes in  the  Jena  literary  journals,  disunion  and 
discord  in  his  own  camp.  In  Weimar,  especially 
since  the  rupture  with  Schiller,  the  tone  with  regard 
to  the  two  brothers  was  so  unfavourable  that  Madame 
de  Stael  showed  herself  influenced  by  it  in  her  talks 
with  Goethe.* 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  and  Charles  August,  ii.  461. 
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These  impressions,  from  wliich  he  had  as  far  as 
possible  held  aloof,  also  disappeared  in  her  case  after 
the  personal  interview  with  A.  W.  Schlegel.  In  the 
letter  to  Goethe,  already  quoted,  she  says:  '■'■II  faut 
aussi  que  je  vous  remercie  de  la  societe  la  plus  inter- 
essante  qiie  faye  rencontree  a  Berlin,  Williehn 
Schlegel.  Je  suis  punie  ou  recomjjensee  de  toutes 
nos  plaisanteries  sur  les  Schlegel.  Je  ne  crois  pas 
possible  d' avoir  ime  critique  litteraire plus  spiritiielle, 
plus  ingenieux  que  Wilhelm,  et  des  connaissances  si 
etend'ues  en  litterature,  que  lors  meme  qui' on  n^ est  pas 
de  son  avis  c''est  de  lui  qu'il  faut  empr?tnfer  des  annes. 
Enjinje  trouve  dans  son  caractere  quelque  chose  qui 
ne  repond  pas  a  Vamere  reputation  qiCon  lui  a  donnee 
et  je  veux  attribuer  a  son  frere  ce  quHl  y  a  de  trap 
rude  dans  Vesprit  de  la  famille  pour  aimer  a  man 
aise  celui-ci.^^ 

Schlegel  himself  felt  that  he  was  attracted  and 
appreciated,  and  accepted  the  offer  Madame  de  Stael 
made  to  him  of  a  yearly  salary  of  12,000  francs  and 
the  assurance  of  a  pension,  which  guaranteed  his  in- 
dependence. In  March  he  entered  her  family,  and 
commenced  relations  that  lasted  during  seven  years, 
when  they  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  a  Napo- 
leonic decree,  but  resumed  in  1814  and  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  benefactress. 

She  knew  how  to  steer  this  friendship  like  many 
others  through  various  dangers,  with  unfailing  con- 
stancy and  considerate  thoughtfulness.  Schlegel,  who 
was  clever  but  had  no  firmness  of   disposition,  made 

h2 
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such  disturbances  inevitable,  but  he  continued  to  be 
an  invakiable  guide  to  her  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  German  world  of  thought,  and  they  mutually  re- 
cognised each  other's  worth.  The  meeting  in  Berlin 
was  a  fortunate  era  in  the  existence  of  both. 

But  the  events  about  to  follow  were  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  intellectual  interests  which  gave  im- 
portance to  this  companionship.  The  attention  of 
Europe  was  still  fixed  upon  the  trial  of  Moreau, 
Pichegru,  and  Greorge,  the  secret  history  of  which — 
written  by  Madame  de  Stael's  friend,  Claude  Fauriel 
— had  recently  been  discovered.* 

Fauriel  was  Fouche's  secretary  after  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  but  early  in  May,  1802,  he  found  himself  forced 
to  give  up  this  place.  "You  are  not  very  clever," 
replied  the  minister  of  police,  when  he  tendered  his 
resignation.  "  This  is  the  time  to  stay  ;  we  are  on 
the  winning  side."  f 

But  fortunately  for  Fauriel,  with  his  republican 
tendencies,  he  had  long  returned  to  his  historical  and 
literary  studies  when  the  events  of  1804  took  place. 
From  his  short  stay  in  the  administration  of  the  police 
ne  merely  reaped  the  advantage  of  becoming  better 
informed  than  others  concerning  the  hidden  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  at  Vincennes.  His  description, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  corrected  in  some  places 

*  Claude  Fauriel,    Les    Derniers   Jours  du   Consulat.     Manuscrit 
inedit,  Paris,  1886. 

t  Sainic-Bcuve,  Purtraits   Contenqm-ains.      ", Claude   Fauriel,"  ii. 
492. 
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by  Bonjamin  Constant,*  corresponds  in  its  |)™iciiDal 
features  with  Madame  de  Stael's  Dix  Annees  cVExil. 
In  both,  the  First  Consul  is  accused  of  having  actually 
forced  Moreau  and  the  Emigrants,  through  the  intrigues 
of  his  secret  agents,  into  the  conspiracy  -which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  greatest 
military  rival. f 

The  agitation  that  such  anxieties  had  called  forth 
in  Madame  de  Stael  had  never  diminished  since  that 
conversation  in  Weimar  with  Goethe,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden.  She  was  watching  the  further  course  of 
events  with  nervous  anxiety,  when  one  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  she  being  still  in  bed.  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  stopped  on  horseback  opposite  her 
windows  on  the  quay  of  the  Spree,  and  asked  to 
speak  to  her.  She  hurriedly  threw  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  went  to  him.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  called 
out,  "that  the  Due  d'Enghien  has  been  seized  on 
Bavarian  territory,  delivered  over  to  a  military  com- 
mission, and  shot  four-and- twenty  hours  afterwards?" 

Madame  de  Stael  knew  that  the  prince  disliked 
Bonaparte.  ''  What  an  invention,"  she  replied  ;  "  do 
you  not  see  that  this  report  has  been  spread  by  the 
enemies  of  France  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I  will  send  jo\\ih.Q 3£o7iite7ir,'"  replied 

*  Claude  Fauriel,  Les  Demiers  Jours  da  Consulat,  Introduction,  viii. 
and  note. 

t  Idem,  148,  etc.  287,  373.  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  d'Exil, 
part  1,  chap.  xiv.  xvii. 
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Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  "  you  can  read  the  sentence 
for  yourself.''  It  was  in  the  number  for  March  2]st, 
against  the  nomine  Louis  cV Enghien.  On  the  day 
following  the  encounter  just  described,  a  note  she 
received  from  the  chivalrous  prince  bore  the  signature 
of  Le  nomme  Louis  de  Prusse.  He  deeply  felt  the 
disgrace  done  to  all  royal  blood  in  the  person  of  this 
victim,  and  swore  to  revenge  him. 

Two  days  before  the  20th  March,  Chateaubriand 
had  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul  on  being  named 
French  President  in  the  Valais.  He  found  him  so 
altered  that  he  believed  him  to  be  ill.  To  the 
description  of  this  circumstance  in  the  Memoires 
cVotUre  Tombe  are  added  the  following  words,  "A 
superior  mind  does  not  compass  evil  without  effort, 
for  it  is  not  its  natural  fruit  and  it  ought  not  to  pro- 
duce it."  * 

The  principal  object  of  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  to  give  the  Jacobins  a  pledge  of  the 
rupture  with  the  Royalists.  "  Enfin,  le  voila  des 
notres !  "  Bernadotte  is  supposed  to  have  said,  when  he 
told  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  what  had  happened. f 

But  what  was  still  more  portentous  was  the  breach, 
which,  since  Nivose,  had  been  bridged  over,  but  was  now 
widened  between  Napoleon  and  all  honourable  men. 

He  had,  of  course,  had  enemies,  but  his  most  de- 
cided opponents  could  only  compare  the  merit  of  the 
first  years  of  his  consulate  with  the  best  periods  of 
the    history    of   France,  as   they,  perhaps,  described 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  cVoutre  Tombe,  ii.  299. 

t  Th,  Jung,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  ses  Alemoires,  ii.  431. 
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some  portions  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.*  But  after 
the  drama  at  Vincennes,  irreconcilable  foes  arose,  and 
to  oppose  him  became  a  moral  obligation.  He  had 
passed  the  Rubicon  of  crime,  and  challenged  destiny 
to  write  his  name  in  the  book  of  retribution,  f 

The  well-known  saying, "  C est  pis  quhm  criine,  c^est 
une  faute,'"  is  attributed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  Fouch^, 
and  not  to  Talleyrand  as  is  commonly  done.  At  that 
time  Fouch^  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  police,  but 
immediately  afterwards  he  was  recalled,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  without  him;  "for,'' it  is  said  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Dix  Annees  cVExil,  ' '  he  was  the  man 
who,  unhappily  for  the  world,  was  better  able  than 
any  other  to  support  Napoleon,  and  was  clever  enough 
to  represent  a  limitless  system  with  apparent  modera- 
tion." Metternich  afterwards  quoted  this  remark  as 
exactly  characterising  Fouchd.J 

Madame  de  Stael  draws  attention  in  the  Dix  Annees 
cVExil  to  La  Fayette's  vote  against  the  Empire.  She 
was  erroneously  informed ;  he  had  voted  with  reser- 
vation against  the  consulate  for  life,  and  had  not 
voted  in  the  elections  of  1804.§  She  was  much  grati- 
fied that  Chateaubriand  sent  in  his  resignation  imme- 
diately after  the  20th  March.  On  the  other  hand,  Tal- 
leyrand gave  a  grand  ball  four  days  later.  || 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  33. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.     QSuvres  completes,  xiii.  321. 

I  F.  \l,  Mettevnicli,  from  MetternicKs  Posthumous  Papers,  iii.  446, 
447.  Th.  Jung,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  ses  Memoires,  iii,  294.  Madame 
de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  cVExil,  part  1,  cliap.  xv.  xvii. 

§  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  198,  200,  217. 

II  Miot  de  Melito,  Memoires,  ii.  159, 
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The  last  of  Necker's  letters  to  his  daughter  spoke 
of  his  deep  despondency  with  regard  to  the  deed 
committed  on  the  21st  of  March.  Nothing  had  pre- 
pared her  for  the  news,  which  came  a  few  days  later,  of 
his  sudden  illness,  which  obliged  her  to  leave  Berlin  at 
once.  On  the  10th  of  April  Necker  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy- two.  At  Weimar,  on  her  way  home,  no 
one  dared  to  tell  Madame  de  Stael  that  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  had  come  before  she  left  Berlin. 
There  it  was  known  what  sorrow  there  would  be  to 
deal  with.  On  one  occasion,  at  Weimar,  to  the  horror 
of  those  present,  Madame  de  Stael  had  fainted  when 
the  post  did  not  arrive  that  was  expected  to  bring 
letters  from  Necker.  On  her  birthday,  the  22nd  of 
April,*  Fraulein  von  Gochhausen  was  deputed  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  task  of  imparting  the  full  extent  of 
her  loss.  The  ensuing  situation  was  one  such  as 
Herder's  son,  a  doctor,  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed.f 

Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  meanwhile  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  had  hastened  to  Coppet  on  hearing 
of  Necker's  severe  illness,  but  too  late  to  find  him  alive, 
now  returned  to  Germany  with  Sismondi.  He  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  deceased,  who  had  returned 
his  affection.  He  now  knew  Madame  de  Stael  to  he 
alone   among    strangers,  and   felt   that  she  not  only 

*  Lettere  inedite  del  Foscolo,  del  Giordano,  e  della  Signora  di  Stael 
a  Vinccnzo  Monti,  Livorno,  Vigo,  1876,  255.  Madame  de  Stael  aVin- 
cenzo  Monti,  Bologna,  Jan.  23,  1805. 

•f  H.  Diintzer,  Aus  Knebel's  Brief wechsel.  Henriette  to  her  brother, 
April  25,  1804. 
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required  him  to  comfort  her  but  to  mourn  with 
her."  * 

When  he  arrived  in  Weimar  he  found  her  in 
convulsions.  He  did  not  attempt  like  the  rest  to 
suggest  consolations,  but  shared  her  grief  with  the 
largest  amount  of  sympathy  which  he  could  command. 
She  had  hardly  strength  to  write  and  take  leave  of  the 
Duchess  Louise,  or  the  town  which  had  shown  her 
such  hospitality,  and  wherein  her  "happiness  on  earth 
was  shipwrecked."  These  asseverations  were  not 
in  reality  exaggerated ;  she  felt  possessed  by  a  grief 
that  no  time  could  entirely  heal.  The  sleeplessness 
which  affected  her,  and  which  she  subsequently 
tried  to  overcome  by  the  destructive  use  of  opium, 
dates  from  this  period.  She  was  only  able  to  reach 
Zurich  on  the  1st  of  May,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
Necker  de  Saussures,  who  brought  her  second  son 
to  her. 

Her  cousin  never  willingly  spoke  in  after  days  of 
the  heartrending  scenes  which  followed  this  meeting; 
but  she  relates  that  during  her  calmer  moments 
Madame  de  Stael  roused  herself  to  say  a  word  or 
make  a  remark  that  gave  Schlegel  the  chance  of  show- 
ing himself  in  a  favourable  light  to  his  new  surround- 
ings during  this  journey.  She  would  then  beg  the 
others  to  speak  about  all  sorts  of  things  without 
paying  any  heed  to  her.  Madame  Necker  de  Saussm-e 
had  stood  at  Necker's  deathbed  with  Bonstetten,  and 

*  Benjaiuia  Constant,  "Journal  Intime.''  llevue  Internationale, 
Jan.  10,  188G,  108,  109. 
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could  describe  his  last  moments  to  her.  He  had  again 
thanked  all  his  friends  and  dependents  for  their 
affection,  expressed  his  hope  of  being  once  more  united 
to  his  dear  wife,  and  had  died  praying,  and  thinking  of 
his  daughter  to  the  last.  "  Ow  ne  doit  pas  le  hldmer  de 
ii'etre  pas  ici,''  he  said.  "  Je  Vai  voulu  ainsi ;  c'est  au 
coeui^  d\m  pere  de  lajugerP  He  repeated  this  more 
than  once,  adding  that,  at  least  in  his  heart,  she  was 
never  misunderstood.  Bonstetten  remarked  that  even 
in  his  delirium  he  never  alluded  to  the  great  part  he 
had  played  in  the  world.* 

The  last  years  of  his  life  and  his  farewell  greetings 
were  hers  no  longer.  He  had  been  a  Christian  and  a 
wise  man ;  the  father  of  the  poor  and  the  friend  of 
the  oppressed ;  and  the  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
once  said  he  wished  he  were  her  brother,  that  he  might 
protect  her  to  the  end,f  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  not  alone  in  her  sorrow. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  loss  a  curious  feeling  took 
possession  of  her.  Necker  used  to  say  that  his  daugh- 
ter reminded  him  of  those  Indians  who  broke  up  their 
huts  in  the  morning  without  knowing  where  they 
would  find  shelter  in  the  evening.  But  he  made  her 
happy  by  taking  the  care  he  did  of  her,  and  by  allow- 

*  Madame  Necker  do  Saussnre,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  las  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael.  Relations  Domestiques.  Bonstetten,  Letters  to 
F.  Brim,  i.  205,  207,  Geneva,  April  10  and  13,  1804.  Madame  de 
Staul,  Du  Caractire  de  M.  Necker  et  de  sa  Vie  Privce.  CEuvres  com- 
■pletes,  xvii.  123. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Du  Curactere  de  M.Necher  et  de  sa  Vie  Privce. 
CEuvres  coinj)letes,  xvii.  96,  118. 
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ing  her  to  follow  tlie  iudepenclent  line  needed  hj  her 
energetic  nature  to  preserve  her  from  exhausting  her- 
self in  useless  struggles.  He  comprehended  that,  if 
she  put  herself  under  the  constraint  of  spending  her 
life  like  other  people,  her  'capabilities  would  suffer ; 
and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  who  said  that  ^'Madame  de  Stael  domptee 
n^etait  ])lus  tout-a-fait  Madame  de  Staeiy 

She  rewarded  him  by  a  depth  and  completeness  of 
confidence  which  no  temporary  separation,  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  was  ever  able  to  interrupt.  Undecided 
in  small  matters,  she  consulted  him  in  everything; 
from  the  most  trivial,  as  in  the  choice  of  the  stuff  for 
a  dress,  to  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  in 
their  results.  Her  principal  interest  in  her  life  and 
experience  when  away  from  him  was  the  prospect  of 
describing  them  to  him,  and  thus  living  them  over 
ao-ain  with  him.  He  cared  for  everything,  and  the 
lively  share  he  took  in  her  interests  kept  him  appa- 
rently young  and  active,  and  deceived  her  concern- 
ing the  health  of  a  man  who  had  early  grown 
physically  old.  Now  that  she  had  lost  him  she 
seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  kind  of  vertigo,  and  as 
if  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  were  in  the 
same  tottering  condition.  She  began  to  doubt  the 
devotion  of  her  servants,  the  obedience  of  her  children, 
the  extent  of  her  fortune ;  gave  herself  up  to  trivial 
cares,  and  when  her  cousin  said  she  thought  she  was 
in  reality  indifferent  to  the  latter,  she  replied  that 
since  her  father's  death  nothing  seemed  to  go  right. 
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It  needed  heroic  determination,  and  the  consciousness 
that  her  chiklren  ought  not  to  lose  what  her  father 
had  earned,  to  rouse  herself  from  such  a  state :  for 
their  sakes  she  learnt  to  manage  the  fortune  of  three 
million  francs  left  by  Necker,  exclusive  of  the  debt 
owed  to  him  by  the  French  Government.  A  series  of 
letters  referring  to  this  subject  were  written  by  her  to 
Gouverneur  Morris,  with  whom  Necker  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  a  view  to  becoming  possessor 
of  land  in  the  United  States.  Madame  de  Stael 
increased  these  monetary  dispositions,  feeling  the 
insecurity''  of  the  situation  at  home  "  since  it  relies 
entirely  upon  force."  * 

Even  then  she  was  busy  with  a  plan  of  going  across 
the  ocean  herself.  "  If  I  were  only  twenty-five  instead 
of  forty  I  believe  I  should  come  and  see  you,''  she 
wrote  to  Morris.  "  Then  you  think  me  only  fit  for  the 
society  of  young  ladies,"  he  replied  ;  "be  persuaded,  I 
beseech  you.,  of  the  contrary,  and  believe  too  that  the 
age  of  reason  is  that  which  is  suitable  for  travelling. 
I  must  inform  you  beforehand  tliat  your  mind  will 
not  here  meet  with  the  resources  which  custom  has 
rendered  necessary  to  you.  The  goodness  of  your 
heart  will  make  itself  felt  everywhere,  but  there  are 
very  few  among  us  who  are  able  to  estimate  your 
genius  at  its  real  value,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
charms  of  good  French  society.  We  have,  however^ 
a  little  more  taste  for  it  than  our  old  ancestors,  the 

*  Javed  Sparks,  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii.  110,  111,  121,  182, 
207. 
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English,  Building'  castles  in  the  air  is  a  diverting 
folly,  building  them  in  the  United  States  would  be  a 
ruinous  folly — labour  is  too  expensive.  But  to  set  up 
a  little  summer  establishment  in  a  new  country  which 
is  rapidly  advancing,  to  pass  there  from  three  to  four 
months  of  the  fine  season,  to  remain  four  months 
more  either  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  travelling,  I  con- 
sider a  mode  of  life  by  no  means  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense."* 

The  intended  voyage  to  the  United  States  took 
place  neither  then  nor  at  a  subsequent  period, 
but  the  clever  and  economical  management  of  her 
fortune  enabled  Madame  de  Stael  to  help  others 
largely,  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  tells 
us  that  she  did  this.  A.  W.  Schlegel  also  bears 
witness  to  the  same.  "  You  provoke  me  with  the 
business-like  way  in  which  you  speak  of  your 
monetary  concerns,''  she  wrote  to  him  during  the  most 
anxious  days  in  3.813.  "Do  you  not  know  that  it 
is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  take  you  into  my  house  ? 
If  you  draw  money  from  me,  it  gives  me  security 
that  you  will  return.  Therefore  take  whatever  you 
require,  without  the  least  restraint,  and  do  not  forget 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  me  is  a  proof  of 
your  attachment."  f 

*  Jared  Sparks,  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  ili.  210,  220,  23G,  242. 

•|"  Madame  Neckcr  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  .Ecrits  da 
Madame  de  Staiil.  Genre  de  Vie,  Affaires,  etc.  A.  W.  Scldegel,  Cor- 
respondence. In  possession  of  the  Dresden  Library.  Madame  de 
Stael  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  London,  Sept.  25,  1813. 
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According  to  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  able  to  question 
people  who  had  been  guests  at  Coppet  on  the  subject, 
amidst  the  constant  changes  and  coming  and  going, 
habits  of  order  went  side  by  side  with  the  ease  of 
wealth,  the  latter  never  degenerating  into  extrava- 
gance.* The  lady  of  the  house  was  herself  so  simple 
in  her  habits  that  it  was  only  after  the  appearance  of 
Corinne  that  she  possessed  a  proper  writing-table. 
"  I  should  have  liked  one  long  ago,"  she  said  to  her 
cousin,  "  and  now  perhaps  have  a  right  to  one." 
Hitherto  she  had  written  as  best  she  could  in  the 
chimney-corner,  or  with  the  blotting-book  on  her 
knee,  out  of  consideration  for  her  father,  who  had 
never  desired  to  see  her  follow  a  literary  calling.  She 
had  the  peculiarity  of  always  being  able  to  write 
without  being  distracted  by  her  surroundings,  and  her 
life  was  so  ordered  that  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure 
once  asked  her  how  in  the  world  she  was  able 
to  think  out  a  literary  plan  in  its  smallest  details  as 
she  did,  seeing  that  she  slept  all  night  and  was  busy 
or  else  talking  all  day.  "  Well,"  she  answered 
laughingly,  "  I  think  over  it  in  my  sedan-chair." 
But  she  never  could  be  induced  to  spend  more  than 
five  minutes  in  this  species  of  locomodon,  and  never, 
moreover,  felt  the  slightest  inclination  for  bodily 
exercise  ;  she  had  no  habits,  and  hardly  any  material 
requirements.  The  ceiling  of  her  own  room  at 
Coppet  was  not  whitewashed,  and  when  her  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  rafters  were  visible 

'■'   Sainto-Bcuvo,  Nouvcaux  Porlrcdts  et  Critiques  Lilteraires,  iii,  27, 
Petit  Scnii,  "  Lc  Cbatean  de  Coppet,"  Revue  Suisse,  ]8fi4,  xvii.  492. 
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she  replied  that  she  had  never  noticed  them ;  in  a 
year  like  this,  when  there  existed  so  much  distress,  she 
must  be  allowed  to  leave  it  in  that  state.  But  she 
never  failed  in  extending  hospitality  to  her  friends. 
"  J'ai  pris  un  cuisinier  qui  court  la  poste,^'  she 
declared,  ^'n'est  cepas  la  exactement  ce  qu'il  me  faut 
pour  donner  a  diner  au  d^holte  dans  toute  V Europel'''' 
It  is  a  touching  trait  that  whilst  always  liberal  to  the 
poor  she  particularly  preferred  those  who  were  bowed 
by  age  and  sickness,  as  these  reminded  her  of  her  father. 

In  time  her  father's  memory  became  a  consolation 
and  protection  to  her,  and  he  was  never  out  of  her 
thoughts ;  she  lived  in  his  invisible  presence,  she 
prayed  to  him  and  implored  his  aid,  and  thus  con- 
sidered that  she  had  him  to  thank  for  the  special 
direction  of  her  life. 

To  this  great  and  rare  love  she  added  Necker's  bio- 
graphy as  a  memorial,  which  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  is  one  of  her  best  productions,  although  she 
studiously  avoided  mere  excellence  of  style,  and  on 
the  contrary  did  everything  to  keep  herself  in  the 
background,  and  to  throw  the  whole  light  of  her 
vivid  description  on  the  object  described.  In  order 
more  surely  to  attain  this  result  she  succeeded  in  doing 
what  was  otherwise  most  difficult  to  her  peculiar 
talent.  She  moderated  her  overflowing  sensibility, 
and  forced  herself  to  speak  of  Necker  with  studied 
reserve.  The  inward  excitement  which  makes  itself 
felt  throughout  the  work  is  all  the  more  evident  from 
the  attempt  to  fight  against  it  and  to  hide  her  grief. 
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Convinced  rather  than  carried  away,  and  joining  in 
her  admiration  for  the  man  who  could  inspire  such  a 
feeling-,  it  is  easy  to  agree  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
that  life-like  portrait :  "  Certainly  there  have  been 
happier  destinies,  more  glorious  names,  more  brilliant 
careers,  more  assured  results,  but  such  devotion  to  the 
French  nation,  such  a  virtuous  character,  such  an  ex- 
cellent disposition,  such  a  noble  and  wise  heart,  neither 
I  nor  others  will  ever  again  look  upon."  * 

More  than  ten  years  had  passed  by  when,  looking 
back  on  this  painful  event,  she  added:  "  I  owe  grati- 
tude on  this  earth  to  God  and  my  father  only.  My 
whole  life  has  been  a  struggle ;  he  alone  blessed  it : 
all  that  I  acquired  by  my  own  efforts  may  vanish. 
My  personal  identity  rests  on  the  fidelity  I  maintain 
for  his  memory.  I  have  loved  those  I  no  longer  love, 
respected  those  I  no  longer  respect.  The  wave  of 
life  has  dragged  everything  along  with  it,  every- 
thing excepting  the  great  shadow  before  me  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  pointing  to  the  life  that  is 
to  come."  t 

Those  nearest  to  her  spoke,  after  her  death,  of  her 
book  upon  Necker  as  giving  a  deeper  insight  into  her 
own  soul  than  any  of  her  other  productions.  J 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Du  Caractere  de  M.  Necker  et  de  sa  Vie  Privee. 
Q<lurres  completes,  xvii.  126,  127. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.     (Euvres  completes,  xiii.  30(i. 

X  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael.  Vie  Doviustique.  Uenjamin  Constant,  Melanges  de 
Litter ature  et  de  la  Politique.  "  De  Madame  de  Stael  et  de  ses 
Ouvrages,"  171,  172. 
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Johannes  von  M tiller,  who  again  came  to  Coppet  in 
ISOdf,  dedicated  an  essay  to  the  memory  of  Necker 
which  closed  with  the  words  that  if  liis  tombstone 
stood  out  from  the  ruins  of  Europe  in  its  decadence, 
upon  it  would  be  written  that  his  intentions  were 
good,  and  that  he  had  done  what  he  could.* 

This,  on  the  whole,  has  remained  the  verdict  con- 
cerning the  first  minister  of  modern  France.  The 
promise  J.  von  Mllller  gave  at  that  time  to  write  an 
account  of  Necker' g  political  life  remained  unful- 
filled ;  partly,  indeed,  from  the  reasons  given  by 
Bonstetten,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  come 
after  Madame  de  Stael  with  his  share  of  the  task.f 
She  undertook  it  afterwards  herself  in  the  Heflections 
upon  the  devolution,  in  which,  to  the  last,  she  dedi- 
cated herself  to  her  father's  memory. 

The  last  page  of  his  biography  written  by  her 
bears  the  date  of  the  25th  of  October,  1804.  Her 
cousin's  devotion  and  that  of  her  friends  helped  her 
through  the  summer,  in  conjunction  with  the  occupa- 
tion this  work  afforded  her.  Bonstetten,  Sismondi, 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  B.  Constant, :]:  the  Genevese, 
and  strangers  from  afar,  shared  her  grief,  and  tried, 
moreover,  to  distract  her  by  every  means  at  their 
disposal.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  a 
printing-house  in  Geneva,  belonging  to  Sismondi,  he 

*  J.  von  Miiller,  Collected  Works,  vii.     Letters,  131,  200. 
t  Bonstetten,  Briefe  an  Fr.  Brim,  i.  219,  221,  225. 
J  M.  Isler,  Letters  left  by   Ch.  Villers,  5.     Benjamin   Constant  to 
Villers,  May  26.  1804. 
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persuaded  her  to  print  a  sheet  herself,  upon  which, 
when  taken  out  of  the  press,  were  found  verses  about 
her  and  about  Necker. 

Schlegel  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  and  ex- 
citement. At  table  one  day  he  had  a  vehement 
discussion  with  J.  von  Mtiller,  and  ended  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  not  only  disbelieved  in  the  historical 
existence  of  the  mythical  Ossian  but  in  Homer's  as 
well,  and  he  even  cavilled  at  that  of  Moses ;  where- 
upon Miiller  is  known  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
prove  in  a  learned  work  that  in  like  manner  Charle- 
magne had  never  existed.  In  the  same  way  Schlegel 
considered  that  the  Prench  were  the  highest  proof  of 
the  wealth  of  God's  creative  power,  for  they  all  re- 
sembled each  other,  and  yet  there  were  thirty  million 
copies  of  them.* 

Madame  de  Stael  willingly  acknowledged  what  was 
offered  to  her :  she  needed  intercourse  with  intellectual 
people  as  much  as  formerly.  But  it  was  again 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  who  did  her  most  good. 
"  To  expect  him  and  still  to  take  pleasure  in  his 
society  is  a  feeling  which  has  become  strange  to  my 
distracted  soul:  my  wounds  ache  doubly  at  the  thought 
that  he  comes  to  heal  them,  Oh  comme  le  coew 
bouleverse  la  me,"  she  wrote  to  Gerando.f 

Mathieu  de  Montmorency's  visit  took  place  in  July, 
and  even  then  she  was  determined  to  spend  the 
ensuing  winter  in  Italy, 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brim,  i.  221-225. 
f  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  Inediies  et   Souvenirs  JBiographiques. 
Madame  de  Stael  a  Gerando,  July  18,  1804  (wrongly  dated  1806). 
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Once  again  the  wish  arose  that  Camille  Jordan 
should  join  her.  He  was  expected  at  Coppet  whilst 
his  friend  Montmorency  was  there,  but  had  not 
arrived;  on  which  account  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to 
beg  him  not  lightly  to  reject  the  chance  of  the  visit 
to  Italy.  Of  the  loving  service  it  would  be  to  her 
sorely  afflicted  soul  slie  would  not  speak.  Schlegel 
and  the  children  would  accompany  her.  A  spark  of 
interest  in  Italy,  sympathy  in  friendshijD  and  mis- 
fortune, might  influence  him.  But  Camille  Jordan 
came  not. 

"  One  would  like  to  find  more  warmth,  a  more 
lively  proof  of  sympathy,  for  the  sister  genius  which 
had  so  often  appealed  to  him,"  says  Sainte-Beuve  in 
his  biography.* 

On  being  apprised  of  her  intentions,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, now  an  imperial  prince,  sent  Madame  de  Stael 
letters  of  introduction  to  various  persons  in  Rome, 
and  amongst  others  he  sent  one  to  Fesch,  his  uncle, 
begging  him  to  receive  her  in  the  same  way  that  she 
would  wish  to  see  Joseph  himself  received  were  he  in 
her  place. 

"  My  prince,  my  dear  Joseph,"  she  wrote  to  him, 
greatly  touched,  "  courtiers  will  never  attain  the  tone 
which  expresses  my  feelings  of  thankfulness  ....  may 
you  prosper."  t 

*  Sainte-BeuTe,   "  Camille  Jordan."     Nouveaux  Lundie,  xii.  255. 
Madame  de  Stael  a  Camille  Jordan,  July  21,  1804. 

t  Du  Casse,  Memoiresdu  Roi  Joseph,  x.  Appendix,  426.     Madame 
de  Stael  to  Joseph,  Sept.  18,  1804. 
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At  the  same  time  she  wrote  to  Weimar,  where  the 
marriage  of  the  hereditaiy  prince  with  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Maria  Paulowna  was  to  be  celebrated,  and 
where  she  desired  her  good  wishes  at  least  to  be 
present.  The  letter  dated  from  Geneva  is  addressed 
to  the  Duchess  Louise  :  ''I  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  solitude  imposed  upon  me  by  my  own  inclination 
and  by  circumstances,"  wrote  Madame  de  Stael,  "  to 
do  the  honours  of  Geneva  to  the  Duchess  of  Kurland 

who  was  so  kind  to  me  at  Berlin A  number 

of  Italians  have  come  to  Geneva  with  her  or  on  her 
account,  and  these  prepare  me  for  a  journey  to  their 
country.  Thus  a  Count  Caraccioli  was  introduced  to 
me  yesterday,  with  a  countenance  reminding  one  of 
woods  where  murder  might  occur  or  of  the  Castle  of 
Udolpho,*  and  yet  he  is  a  very  goodnatured  ordinary 
kind  of  man.  If  anything  could  still  excite  me  it 
would  be  the  prospect  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Italy.  But  since  my  misfortune  I  am  so  pursued  and 
beset  by  thoughts  of  death  that  I  think  of  nothing 
else  day  and  night,  and  my  nerves  are  completely 
upset.  The  kindness  of  your  highness  encourages 
me  to  speak  of  myself  in  this  way ;  for  as  regards 
yourself  your  actions  are  so  entirely  regulated  by 
your  duties  that  anyone  who  knows  in  what  the  latter 
consist  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  former.  I  have 
not  attained  such  submission  as  yet,  but  time  will 
achieve  more  than  strength  of  mind  can  do.      I  will 

*  Well-kno-\yn  simile  from  the  novel  by  Anne  Radcliffe. 
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answer  his  highness  the  duke  when  I  reach  Rome, 
as  being  the  right  place  from  whence  to  date  a  letter. 
I  would  still  rather  have  preferred  to  date  it  from 
Paris,  and  it  certainly  is  somewhat  praiseworthy  to 
have  declined  all  the  offers  I  have  received  from  that 
quarter,  for  amongst  all  those  who  bow  before  the 
liuler  none  required  the  reward  held  out  so  much  as 
I  do.  After  the  return  of  the  Emperor,*  I  shall  know 
his  decision  as  to  my  possessions,  and  I  shall  cross  the 
Pope  on  the  road.  I  should  not  object  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  papal  chair  in  his  absence,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  my  departure  is  more  catholic  than  his 
arrival."  t 

Pope  Pius  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to  Paris  for 
the  imperial  coronation. 

One  of  the  last  letters  she  wrote  before  her  journey 
was  addressed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  Reca- 
mier,  who  had  promised  to  come  to  Coppet  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  She  recommended 
the  Count  Copertino-Pignatelli  to  her,  whose  brother, 
the  Prince  Belmonte,  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to 
put  himself  at  her  disposal  in  Italy. 

"  Pay  my  debt,"  she  wrote  to  her  friend,  "  and  then 
all  will  let  me  borrow  of  them.  I  embrace  you, 
which  Count  Copertino  will  not  have  the  felicity  to 
do,  although  he  admires  you.     As  concerns  myself, 

*  Napoleon  had  gone  to  the  Rhine  and  Aix. 

f  UAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
61,  64.  Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Duchesse  de  Saxe-Weimar,  Geneve, 
Sept.  30,  1804. 
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I  love  you  better  than  any  other  woman  in  France, 
but  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  * 

Soon  after  these  farewell  greetings  Madame  de 
Stael  crossed  the  Alps.  Rome  was  her  destination. 
Goethe  called  the  day  on  which  he  first  arrived  in  the 
Eternal  City  a  second  birthday,  an  actual  regenera- 
tion." "  In  that  city,"  said  Winkelmann,  "  the  school 
for  the  universe  was  to  be  found,"  and  in  it  he  too  had 
been  tried  and  purified.  Although  in  a  somewhat 
different  direction,  the  journey  to  Italy  became  of  as 
great  importance  to  Madame  de  Stael  as  to  the  prince 
of  poets  and  to  the  scholar.  She  could  certainly 
acquire  no  favourable  impression  in  a  political 
direction,  either  in  Northern  or  Central  Italy,  both  of 
which  were  either  influenced  or  entirely  dominated 
by  the  Prench  rule.  Any  existing  patriotism  found 
vent  in  complaints,  or  reconciled  itself  to  the  reigning 
powers.  Since  the  Pope  had  consented  to  crown 
Napoleon  in  Paris,  it  only  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  latter  alone  whether  the  iron  circlet,  the  Lombard 
crown,  should  be  placed  on  a  brow  seemingly  destined 
to  wear  the  adornment  of  emperors. 

With  the  exception  of  Tuscany,  political  life  in 
Italy  had  little  to  lose  thereby.  General  Bonaparte 
had  already  been  greeted  in  1799  by  the  words 

"  C^sar  asservit  I'ltalie 
Et  til  lui  rends  sa  liberte.'" 

*  L'Autenr  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Madame  de  Stael 
h  Madame  B^camier,  Coppet  et  "VVeimar,  C5,    Coppet,  Nov.  2,  1804. 
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On  his  return  from  Egypt,  when  he  again  came  to 
Italy,  he  was  more  than  ever  received  as  a  Liberator ; 
the  interregnum  of  a  plundering,  persecuting,  reli- 
giously-intolerant Directory  was  all  in  his  favour ;  in 
a  very  short  time  it  had  succeeded  in  destroying  any 
remaining  illusions  cherished  by  the  populace.  The 
liberal-minded  and  educated  were  ready  enough  to 
oppose  the  Revolution  in  any  case.  Against  its  wild 
mode  of  procedure  Alfieri  hurled  his  invectives,  Monti 
wrote  his  Bassvilliana;  the  disciplined  rectitude  of  cul- 
tured Italians  only  felt  disgust  for  "  all  those  argumen- 
tative Masanielli,"  who  threatened  to  defer  the  work 
of  Beccaria  and  Leopold  to  an  indefinite  period.  In 
contrast  to  these,  Bonaparte  appeared  as  a  restorer 
of  order,  and  (having  become  Emperor)  as  the  possible 
restorer  of  nationality.  Cesare  Cantii  has  left  a  list 
of  the  tribe  of  Italian  poets  celebrating  the  victor  of 
Marengo.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Monti,  with 
the  assertion  that 

"  L'anima  altera 
Che  nel  gran  cor  di  Bonaparte  brilla 
Fu  del'  Italo  sole  una  scintilla." 

Even  Ugo  Foscolo  did  not  fail  to  contribute  an  ode 
styled  Bonaparte  Liheratore,  and  which  celebrated 
him  with  republican  energy.  Cesarotte,  the  trans- 
lator of  Ossian,  glorified  the  sword  which  after  a 
thousand  ^'^ears  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Magno  into  thuse  of  the  Massimo* 

*  Cesare  Cantii,  Vincenzo  Monti  e  V  etw  chefu  sua,  59,  etc. 
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At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  alluded  to  this  homage. 
'  Wherever  I  passed  the  air  rang  with  applause ; 
everyone  lay  at  my  feet — educated  and  ignorant, 
:ich  and  poor,  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy.  The 
sound  of  my  name  was  dear  to  the  Italians.  I  my- 
self was  devoid  of  any  feeling,  except  for  glory.  In 
rain  did  the  beautiful  Italian  women  endeavour  to 
captivate  me  with  their  charms.  I  only  saw  posterity 
and  history."  * 

It  was  no  mere  chance  that  the  highest  tribu.te  in 
art  and  poetry,  of  Canova's  marble  and  Manzoni's 
Cinque  Maggio,  was  paid  to  him  by  tlie  Italians.  The 
enthusiasm  he  invoked  stood  at  its  height  when  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  reached  Milan.  It  would  have  been 
as  unjust  as  useless  to  anticipate  experience,  and  to 
misconstrue  facts  by  stating  that  the  sentiment  felt 
by  the  Italians  for  Napoleon  was  devoid  of  any 
real  foundation.  Compared  to  the  foreign  dominion 
which  had  preceded  it,  his  rule  was  a  change  to  a 
national  monarchy.  Marengo  might  also  be  called 
a  patriotic  victory.  It  was  celebrated  by  Monti, 
the  greatest  living  Italian  poet,  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  national  feeling,  as  a  triumph  over  the  bar- 
barians : 

"  II  giardino  di  natura 
No,  pei  barbari  non  e.'' 

The  flame  of  this  patriotism  did  not  it  is  true  burn 
altogether  disinterestedly.      Its    indefinite    aim  was 

*  Memorial  de  Sainte  Tlelene. 

\  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  334,  335. 
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Italian  independence  ;  the  longing  for  dignities  and 
honours,  for  the  prizes  of  ambition,  which  had  been 
so  long  withheld,  made  itself  more  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely known.  The  moral  sacrifice  willingly  offered 
was  to  be  seen  in  Monti's  own  example.  Since 
Alfieri's  death,  in  1803,  the  scej^tre  of  Italian  poetry 
had  come  into  his  possession,  and  he  had  been  greeted 
by  Manzoni,  his  greater  successor,  with  the  words, 

"  Salve,  0  (livino,  a  cui  largi  natura 

Di  Dante  il  core  e  del  suo  duce  il  canto, 
Fia  questo  il  grido  dell'  eta  futura 

Ma  r  eta,  che  fu  tna  tel  dice  in  pianto." 

Born  in  1754  atFusignano,  and  the  child  of  humble 
country-folk,  Monti  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  youngster 
in  the  train  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  and  there  as  abb^ 
and  secretary  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince 
Braschi,  nephew  to  Pius  VI.  His  first  poems  were 
in  honour  of  the  Papacy.  The  classic  tragedy  of 
Aristodemo^  written  in  1786,  was  the  antistrophe  of 
Alfieri's  Virginia,  although  greatly  under  its  influence. 
The  origin  of  the  BassvilUana  may  be  traced  to  the 
murder  of  the  French  diplomatic  secretary  of  that  name 
by  the  populace  of  Rome,  and  is  directed  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Revolution,  the  promoters  of  which 
both  living  and  dead  are  summoned  before  God's 
judgment-seat  by  the  poet. 

The  poem  written  in  Terza-Rima  seemed  to  the 
Italians  to  recall  Dante's  voice,  so  powerful  were 
these  verses,  Avhich  he  was  never  again  to  surpass. 
The  influence  of  Milton,  and  still  more  that  of  Klop- 
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stock  upon  the  mythological  portion,  and  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  whole,  was  pointed  out  by  a  competent 
Italian  critic  not  long-  since.'*  The  appearance  of  the 
Republican  army  compelled  the  author  of  the  £ass- 
villiana  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  in  this  he  was  even 
assisted  by  the  French  General  Marmont.  In  1791, 
Monti — who  had  adopted  the  clerical  profession  in 
name  and  in  garb  alone — married  the  beautiful 
Theresa  Pickler,  daughter  of  the  well-known  sculptor, 
went  to  Milan,  became  commissioner  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  in  the  Romagna,  and  the  Citizen  Ilonti, 
In  this  capacity  he  celebrated  the  French  and  Bona- 
parte (the  victors  of  the  day),  and  in  1798  the  Revolu- 
tion itself,  in  poems  which  reduced  praise  to  servility 
and  deified  success,  so  that  the  same  verses  which  he 
had  directed  against  foreign  tyranny  a  few  years  pre- 
viously now  did  homage  to  it  by  a  mere  change  in  the 
name. 

Next  came  the  year  1799,  and  with  it  the  descent 
of  the  victorious  Russians  and  Austrians  upon  Lorn- 
bardy.  A  second  time  compelled  to  flight,  Monti 
found  a  kind  protector  in  Count  Marescalchi,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic  under 
Bonaparte.  Marescalchi  kept  him  in  Paris  until  the 
victories  of  the  year  1800  facilitated  his  return  to  his 
native  land. 

In  Milan  he  owed  his  appointment  as  Professor  of 

*  B.  Jumbini,  Sulle  Poesic  di  Vincenzo  Monti.  Firenze,  Le  Monnier, 
1886.  Vicclii,  Vincenzo  Monti,  le  Icttere  e  la  politica  in  Italia,  1885. 
Still  incomplete. 
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Belles  Lettres  in  the  Institute  of  the  Brera,  and  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Pa  via,  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Melzi  Eril,  vice-president  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment instituted  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pirst 
ConsuL 

Before  he  had  time  to  settle  there  the  bard  of 
Marengo  was  appointed  officially  as  poet  to  the  future 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  thus  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
Milan.* 

At  this  period  of  his  stirring  life,  mostly  taken  up 
with  the  pressure  of  material  anxieties,  Madame  de 
Stael  made  his  acquaintance  by  means  of  their  mutual 
friend  the  Duke  of  Melzi,  whom  she  held  in  high 
esteem  by  reason  of  his  stainless  character. 

Her  first  note  to  the  poet  begging  him  to  come  to 
see  her,  is  dated  December  30th,  1804,  Auberge  de  la 
Cite.  In  it  she  speaks  of  his  poems  as  upholding  the 
honour  of  modern  Italian  literature. f 

This  was  not  too  much  to  say,  as  Alfieri  was  dead. 
A.  Manzoni,  born  in  1*784,  only  published  his  first  great 
dramatic  poem,  the  Carmagnola,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  of  his  art ;  Niccolini  and  Silvio  Pellico  were  still 
youths,  Leopardi  was  a  child,  Guisti  not  born.  The 
only  possible  rival  to  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  wrote  his 
romance,  Jacopo  Ortis,  many  years  later;  the  Sepolct^i 

*  Paul  Heyse's  fine  study  of  Vincenzo  Monti,  in  connection  with 
G.  Guisti's  poems.  C.  Cantii,  Vi7icenzo  Monti,  e  V  eta  chefu  sua,  11- 
53.  Galerie  Historique  des  Contemporains,  vii.  139.  Madame  A. 
Dupin,  "  Poetes  Modernes  d'ltalie."     Revue  de  Paris,  1842,  vii.  178. 

\  Lettere  ine.dite  del  Foscolo,  del  Giordani,  e  della  Signora  di  Stael 
a  Vincenzo  Monti,  Livorno,  1876,  249. 
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only  appeared  in  1807,  and,  like  Monti,  Foscolo,  with 
whom  ho  was  still  on  friendly  terms,  was  imbued  by 
classical  tradition  dominated  by  the  French  models.* 
It  remained  michallenged  in  Italy  until  1819.  The 
appearance  of  Carmagnola  was  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  old  school,  and  hardly  six 
years  afterwards,  in  the  Froniessi  Sposi,  the  Romantic 
school  created  its  most  perfect  work  of  art  on  classical 
ground. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  met  Monti,  the  poet  was 
fifty  years  old,  and,  to  judge  by  Appiani's  fine 
portrait,  his  speaking  features  bore  the  traces  of 
many  disappointments.  His  talk  had  the  harmony  of 
his  verses,  which  according  to  his  own  definition  of 
poetry  should  be  the  "music  of  the  thoughts," f  and 
which  were  likened  by  another  to  the  song  of  the 
birds,  "  qioe  tout  bruit  fait  clianterP  Madame  de 
Stael  was  so  susceptible  to  the  mere  beauty  of  con- 
versational melody  that  she  herself  use  to  joke  about 
it  as  a  weakness.  "  What  I  like  in  it  is  the  entire 
absence  of  thought,"  she  would  often  jestingly  say 
after  the  emphatic  declamation  of  many  a  beautiful 
verse  or  lyrical  strophe,  without  any  particular  meaning, 
and  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  never  heard  the  line 

"  Votre  nom  ? "   "  Moncassin."    "  Votre  pays  ?  "    "  La  France," 
without  emotion. 

*  Honegger,  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Franzosische  KiiHureinfliisse 
in  den  letzen  Jahrhunderten,  339,  etc.  Martiiietti  e  Travcrsi,  Uliime 
Lettere  <li  Jacopo  Ortis,  Saluzzo,  Molino,  1887. 

t  Madame  A.  Dupin,  "  Vincenzo  Monti."  Beviie  de  Paris,  1842, 
vii.  178. 
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But  when  it  was  no  longer  a  case  of  mere  senti- 
ment but  a  sacrifice  of  reputation,  as  in  Monti's  case, 
no  one  felt  more  quickly  than  she  did  the  danger  of 
such  an  absence  of  personal  conviction.  "  Believe 
me,"  she  wrote  to  him,  ''  your  strength  and  indepen- 
dence lie  in  your  talent  and  in  the  masterpieces  it 
creates ;  social  relations  with  the  reigning  powers 
may  cease  or  become  involved  from  one  moment  to 
another.  Your  ever-increasing  reputation  is  your 
real  protection.  Do  not  let  political  interests  come 
too  near  you.  It  would  wither  your  freshness ;  your 
admirable  genius  only  requires  the  support  of  an  un- 
tarnished name  in  this  world.  The  enthusiasm  for 
your  talent  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 
sometimes  '  mi  lusingo,^  that  did  I  live  in  this 
country  I  might  be  of  some  service  to  you.  If 
you  want  to  produce  an  indej3endent  work,  come  and 
stay  with  me  at  Coppet."*  After  a  visit  to  Alfieri's 
widow  in  Plorcnce,  she  says  in  a  similar  strain  to 
Monti:  ''Alfieriwas  more  remarkable  for  his  force 
of  character  than  for  his  talent,  in  a  country  where 
force  of  character  is  so  rare.  He  valued  your  talent 
very  highly,  but  your  life  could  not  remain  as  inde- 
pendent as  his." 

"  When  will  you  have  accomplished  your  task  as 
poet-laureate  ?  I  will  not  come  to  Milan  until  then," 
she  wrote  on  another  occasion.  A  clear  perception 
of    his     feelings    did   not   prevent    her   having    the 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  279,  281,  283,  288.  Letters  from  Madame 
do  Stael,  April  3,  May  21,  Jmie  13  and  16,  1806. 
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warmest  sympathy  for  Monti.  She  had  only  spent  a 
fortnight  in  Milan  with  him  when  she  wrote  from 
Lodi,  on  leaving  the  former  town:  "  It  has  become 
such  a  pleasant  habit  to  me,  caro  Monti,  to  spend 
my  days  with  you,  that  henceforward  I  must  corre- 
spond with  you.  A  habit  of  a  fortnight  ?  Yes,  that 
is  quite  possible  ;  I  have  only  just  succeeded  in  recog- 
nising you,  and  in  recognising  my  own  nature  in 
yours.  You  were  certainly  a  friend  waiting  for  me, 
not  a  new  acquaintance.  I  have  the  claim  of  time 
■upon  you ;  for  have  not  our  thoughts  been  similar 
for  years  ?  and  at  the  end  of  our  most  vehement 
disputes  did  we  not  always  understand  each  other 
better  than  in  the  beginning  ?  Twenty  times  to-day 
have  I  repeated  ^  alii  vista,  aid  conoscenza,''  to  myself. 
Every  tone  of  your  voice  resounds  in  my  heart,  and 
you  have  ennobled  the  Italian  language  by  all  the 
impressions  I  owe  to  you.  When  I  came  to  Italy  I 
tliought  I  saw  hidden  daggers  under  all  these  big 
cloaks,  now  I  have  every  confidence  in  these  faces 
and  voices,  which,  although  far  removed  from  you, 
belong   in  a  way  to  the  same   country  as  you  do. 

Send  me  the  sonnet    Quando  Jesu  * I  will 

try  to  reproduce  it  in  French.  Caro  Monti,  farewell 
for  to-night.  I  will  close  my  letter  to-morrow  at 
Piacenza.  Take  care  of  your  health,  remember  the 
friendship  which  if  you  wish  will  be  an  eternal  link 
between  us,  if  you  are  ready  to  preserve  an  affection 
which  your  own  fascination  so  quickly  aroused,  and 
*  Onofrio  Minzoiii's  sonnet,  Quando  Jesu  colV  ultimo  lamento. 
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to  which  your  qualities  will  lend  endurance."  From 
Piacenza  she  added  that  she  felt  very  ill  with  a 
severe  pain  in  her  chest.  Life  had  again  become 
retrospective  as  it  had  previously  been.*  In  Milan 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  doctor  Moscati,  the  geologist  Breyslak, 
the  authors  Benincasa  and  Bossi,  and  afterwards  with 
the. cardinal  Caprara  and  the  Cicognari.  The  husband 
was  the  author  of  a  history  of  sculpture;  his beaiitif ul 
and  clever  wife  Massirailiana,  divorced  from  Count 
Rotari,  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  Madame  do 
Stael's  visit  at  that  time  which  was  re^Deated  to  Talley- 
rand during  his  visit  to  Milan  for  the  coronation /e^e 
in  1805,  and  afterwards  related  by  him  in  a  some- 
what different  form.f 

Monti  had  translated  the  Roman  satirist  Persius 
just  about  this  time,  and  had  given  a  copy  of  his 
translation  to  the  authoress  of  DelpMne,  upon  v/hich, 
as  a  return  gift,  she  presented  him  with  a  volume  of 
Necker's  works.  When  Monti  left  her  on  this  occasion 
to  go  to  Cicognara,  he  put  down  the  book,  saying  he 
would  take  it  away  next  time  he  came.  He  had 
hardly  gone  when  Madame  de  Stael  drove  up  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  the  leaves  of  which  she  had  cut 
during  the  drive.  It  was  the  Tersiics,  and,  just  as 
Monti  had  done,  she  now  begged  to  leave  it  there 
till  she  came  and  fetched  it.     For  a  long  time  after- 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  250.     Letter  from  Madame  de   Stael,  Lodi, 
January,  1805. 

t  Greville,  Memoirs,  edited  by  Reeve,  ii.  187. 
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wards  the  lady  of  tlie  house  used  to  show  the  books 
and  recall  the  forgetfulness  of  her  two  friends.* 

During  the  entire  course  of  Iter  Italian  journey, 
Madame  de  Stael  kept  up  such  a  close  correspondence 
with  Monti  that  it  almost  takes  the  place  of  a  diary. 
Her  next  letter,  dated  from  Parma,  mentions  how  she 
was  detained  four-and-twenty  hours  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Taro  in  the  small  town  of  San  Domino, 
where  she  was  met,  however,  by  a  perfect  picture  of 
Italian  peasant  life.  Several  drivers  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog  ;  the  same  had  happened  to  the  waiter 
at  her  hotel ;  and,  instead  of  taking  precautionary 
measures,  they  all  caused  themselves  to  be  blessed 
by  a  priest,  to  whom  for  the  same  purpose  a  large 
number  of  horses  were  brought,  as  it  was  the  Feast 
of  the  Blessed  St.  Anthony.  "Ah!  Monti,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Stael  on  this  topic,  ■'  can  a  people  ever 
rise  superior  to  all  this  ? "  The  French  Governor, 
General  Moreau  de  Saiiit-Mery,  waited  upon  her  at 
Parma,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  opera.  The  typo- 
grapher Bodoni  praised  Monti  to  her  as  the  first 
among  Italian  poets,  and  spoke  of  him  as  sulfureo, 
so  that  she  wrote  to  him  that  he  really  seemed  to 
possess  all  the  attributes  of  fire.  As  a  remembrance 
of  her  visit,  Bodoni  gave  her  Minzoni's  Sonnets,  a 
satirical  composition  II  giorno  by  Parini,  a  Lombard 
poet  who  died  in  1799. 

A  celebrated  edition  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  which 
appeared  in  1789,  was  headed  by  Monti's  verses  in 
*  Cesare  Cantu,  Vincenzo  Monti  e  t  eta  (.he  fu  sua.  102,  103. 
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honour  of  the  Marquis  Malaspina.  "  Compose  a 
tragedy,  with  a  dedication  to  me,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael ;  "  or,  better  still,  love  me  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  costs  you  something  to  mention  my  name.  1  shall 
a^Dpreciate  your  silence." 

Parma,  with  its  monks  and  beggars  filling  the 
streets,  seemed  dull  and  wretched  to  her,  a  true  type 
of  the  personality  of  the  Infant  who  had  been  raised 
into  the  Napoleonic  King  of  Etruria.  In  Bologna  the 
Professor  and  Abbe,  Luigi  Biamonti,  gave  her  the 
pleasure  of  an  improvisation ;  on  every  side  she  was 
received  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  found  time 
for  a  flying  visit  to  the  Count  Marescalchi's  villa. 
Then  she  hurried  towards  the  goal — to  Rome. 

An  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  "  unequalled  for  seventy 
years,"  kept  her  two  days  before  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City,  which  she  entered  for  the  first  time  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1805.* 

Her  first  visit  was  to  St.  Peter's,  and  it  filled  her 
with  sorrow  and  admiration,  like  many  other  sights 
which  seemed  to  invite  comparison  and  to  combine 
the  height  of  dignity  Avith  the  depth  of  misery. 

Reflections  upon  the  past  and  the  present  condition 
of  mankind  on  this  fateful  ground  awoke  within 
her  a  melancholy  more  humiliating  than  agreeable. 
The  Roman  nights  were  her  chief  delight,  when  the 
moonlight  rebuilt  the  ruins.  But  she  was  disturbed 
by  the   people,  of   whom    she  could   make   nothing. 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  252,  254,  279.     Letters  from  Madame  de 
Stael,  Parfoia,  Jan.  18  ;  Bologna,  Jan.  23  ;  Rome,  Feb.  5,  ]805. 
VOL.  HI.  ^ 
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"  What  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had  had  to  live 
among  these  women  devoid  of  affection,  these  men 
devoid  of  pride,  instead  of  the  heavenly  being  who 
formed  it?"  she  writes.  "  Here  manner  is  accepted 
as  intellect,  the  women  are  despots,  the  lovers  slaves. 
For  Heaven's  sake  never  betray  what  I  am  writing 
to  you,  for  with  all  this  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
goodness  which  touches  me,  a  personal  benevolence 
towards  me  which  is  all  the  more  generous  as  it  is 
quite  disinterested.  I  would  not  speak  my  real  mind  to 
them  for  anything ;  if  I  please  it  is  by  purely  super- 
ficial intellectual  qualities.  I  must  except  a  few  men 
of  the  world,  and  a  few  cardinals.  Truth  to  say  these 
suit  me  best.  As  they  have  governed  and  concerned 
themselves  about  men  and  things,  their  heads  are  less 
empty.  Consalvi,  La  Somaglia,  and  Erskine  please  me 
in  particular.  If  I  am  ever  unfaithful  to  you,  it  will 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  a  cardinal."  * 

The  same  tone  is  again  observable  in  a  letter  to 
Bonstetten. 

To  him  she  writes,  "There  is  so  much  to  say  about 
this  country,  so  much  that  is  good  and  so  much  that 
is  bad,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  a  single 
sentence  without  wishing  to  scratch  it  out  again,  or 
to  follow  up  the  former  reflection  with  another  con- 
tradicting it. 

"  The  sentiment  for  Eome  worked  like  a  charm  in 
my  case,  especially  as  I  have  not  found  one  congenial 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  257,  260,  663.  Letters  from  Madame  dc 
Stael,  Feb.  5,  1805. 
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soul  among  the  Romans.  There  seems  to  be  a  secret 
connection  between  the  Sun  and  the  Past,  which 
would  make  a  residence  here  delightful  could  one 
share  it  with  the  object  of  one's  affection.  But  I  have 
learnt  lately  to  live  alone  within  myself,  and  for  the 
last  two  months  I  have  had  for  the  first  time  to  do  with- 
out an  intimate  friend.  I  look  for  him  elsewhere  than 
here  on  earth.  The  idea  formed  of  me  here  is  between 
admiration  and  fear,  and  if  anyone  were  to  say  I 
were  a  demon  no  one  would  resent  it.  I  am  going 
next  to  Naples,  and  shall  return  here  in  a  month  with- 
out the  usual  obligations  entailed  by  balls  and  parties, 
which  waste  so  much  time I  prefer  associa- 
ting with  Humboldt  to  anyone  else,  although  I  am 
also  pleased  with  exclusively  Roman  articles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  princes,  who  are  very  tiresome. 
But  what  do  we  want  on  the  other  hand  with  men  or 
ideas  where  things  are  so  eloquent  ?  It  would  be  too 
much  if  feelings  and  interchange  of  thought  were  to 
be  found  here  as  well."  * 

Amongst  these  Romans  she  further  became  ac- 
quainted with  VeiTi,  the  author  and  poet ;  Rossi, 
Guintotardi,  all  friends  and  admirers  of  Monti,  and 
members  of  the  Roman  Arcadian  Academy  presided 
over  by  the  Abbe  Godard  under  the  name  of 
Cimante  Micenio.  This  Academy,  which  had  named 
Groethe  an  Arcadian  Shepherd  in  1786,  now  invited 
Madame  de  Stael  to  be  present  at  one  of  its  sittings, 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Bonstetten, 
Rome,  Feb.  15,  1805. 
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and  to  recite  something.  She  selected  her  translatioi 
of  Minzoni's  sonnet  upon  the  death  of  the  Eedeeme 
for  the  occasion.*  Letters  to  Bonstetten  and  Mont 
describe  the  festal  ceremony  itself.  It  was  openec 
by  Signer  Nelli  with  a  lecture  on  the  connectior 
between  painting  and  poetry.  "As  you  know,"  wrot( 
the  heroine  of  the  day,  ''  poetry  is  the  daughter  o 
the  imagination,  whereupon  a  string  of  common 
places  ensued  in  which  I  take  no  especial  delight,  anc 
afterwards  came  a  very  pretty  compliment  to  myself 
and  consequently  still  less  excusable." 

At  this  stage  the  Abb6  Godard  nominated  Madame 
de  Stael  as  an  Arcadian  ;  Prince  Chigi  closed  ar 
elegy  upon  Cardinal  Gerdil,  recently  deceased,  with 
pretty  verses  composed  in  her  praise,  another  honoured 
her  with  a  Latin  sonnet,  and  then  nothing  was  lefi 
but  for  her  to  get  up  and  recite  the  translation  oi 
Minzoni's  poem.  She  began  with  a  trembling  voice, 
but  soon  took  courage,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
storm  of  applause. 

Without  intermission  ten  young  men  declaimed 
with  ever  increasing  ardour,  and  hurled  sonnets  at  us 
"like  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican."  An  incon- 
ceivable amount  of  vivacity  and  energy  was  wasted 
in  empty  phrases. f 

Count  Alborghetti,  also  an  Arcadian,  turned  a 
passage  from  the  book  On  Literature  into  agreeable 
verso.     On  the  following  day,  the  beautiful  Isabella 

*  Madame  dc  Stael,  CEuvres,  xvii.  421. 

t  Villari  Sismondi,  "  Fragments  de  son  Journal  et  Correspondance." 
Revue  Htstoriquc,  1877-1878,  iii.  iv. 
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Pellegrini  (destined  to  an  early  grave)  improvised  in 
honour  of  the  famous  guest,  and  was  followed  by  a 
swarm  of  poetasters  each  armed  with  his  sonnet.  One 
of  these  said  to  Madame  de  Stael  when  presented  to  her, 
"  So7io  un  insetto  di  Farnasso.^'  The  Abbe  Godard 
seized  his  hand  and  said,  '^  JS  un  cigno,  ne  tHspondo." 
("I  can  answer  for  him.")  She  who  wasthus  addressed 
seemed  as  if  she  would  suffocate  under  all  this  heap  of 
words.  "  Everyone  is  pleased  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
but  nothing  pleases  her,"  Sismondi  informs  his  mother. 
"  This  resounding  but  meaningless  talk  displeases 
her;  she  thinks  their  much-vaunted  poetry  empty,  and 
their  conversation  devoid  of  any  real  sentiment."  * 
"  The  art  of  restraint  and  concentration,  of  taking  the 
essence  of  everything,  seems  unknown,"  she  writes 
herself.  "  If  no  flood  comes  to  swallow  up  these 
commonplaces,  I  know  not  how  this  will  end."  f 

''I  make  you  a  present  of  all  the  sonnets  in  which 
I  appear  as  a  star,"  she  says  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
letter  to  Bonstetten  ;  "as  things  now  are  this  star  is 
turned  towards  you.  Expect  me  at  Coppet,  and  do 
not  forget  how  much  more  interesting  I  am  when  I 
return  than  when  I  leave."  % 

She  found  compensation  for  the  failings  of  Roman 

*  Villari  Sismondi,  "  Fragments  de  yon  Journal  et  Correspondance." 
Revue  Historique,  1877-1878,  iii.  iv. 

f  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  263-266.  Letters  from  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Monti,  Eome  and  Villetri,  Feb.  15,  17,  1805. 

X  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i.  217.  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Bonstetten,  Feb.  15,  1805. 
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society  in  the  renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with 
William  von  Humboldt,  who  had  resided  in  Rome 
at  the  Villa    Malta    as   Prussian   Ambassador    since 

1802.  His  house  was  the  chosen  meeting-place  both 
of  natives  and  foreigners.  Madame  de  Stael  spent  some 
weeks  in  his  circle  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  his  great  trans- 
Atlantic  journey;  and  also  with  Ludwig  Tieck  and 
his  sister  Sophie  Bernhardi,  the  authoress,  who  had 
sought  that  mild  climate  for  the  sake  of  her  health.* 
German  art  was  unusually  and  brilliantly  represented 
in  the  year  1805,  Angelica  Kauffman  was  still  the 
illustrious  representative  of  the  German  school  of 
painting  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  short  time 
previously  Ranch  had  come  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
eagerly  sought  and  found  the  extent  of  his  call  to 
art.  t 

Just  as  five-and-twenty  years  before  Madame  de 
Stael  had  witnessed  the  revival  of  Roman  art  with 
David's  great  picture  representing  the  oath  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curatii,  whereby  Talma's  genius  was 
aroused,  she  now  in  a  similar  manner  beheld  the 
revival  by  the  German  painter  Carsteus  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  art,  which  in  the  domain  of  sculpture  was  first 
carried  forward  by  Canova,  and  subsequently  with 
greater  power  by  Thorwaldsen  the  Icelander,  who,  in 

1803,  thanks  to  the  material  assistance  of  Prederika 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Letters  to  Goethe,  1805.  Collected  Works,  iv. 
264,  265,  note. 

t  F.  Eggers,  Christian  Daniel  Bauch,  i.  73,  etc. 
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Brun,  his  compatriot,  was  able  to  complete  his  colossal 
statue  of  Jason,  a  work  which  made  quite  an  epoch.* 

Amongst  other  German  painters,  Koch  the  founder 
of  the  classical  landscape  school  and  his  predecessor 
Schick  had  settled  there.  In  Canova's  studio,  which 
she  often  visited  of  an  evening  by  torch-light  with 
friends,  stood  the  funeral  monuments  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Christine,  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  clad 
in  antique  garb,  the  Goddess  of  Victory  in  his 
right  hand,  the  spear  in  his  left,  and  laurels  on  his 
brow.  The  recumbent  figure  of  his  sister  Pauline 
Borghese  was  also  finished,  and  the  celebrated  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  intended  for  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. Amongst  other  well-known  personages  Madame 
de  Stael  met  the  poet  Tiedge  at  Humboldt's  house, 
and  subsequently  Rumohr,  who  in  the  first  of  his 
travels  to  Italy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  Re- 
searches "  which  had  given  such  a  stimulus  even  to 
the  Prench  views  on  art.f 

Gmaelin,  the  engraver  on  copper,  brought  Madame 
de  Stael  commissions  from  Bonstetten.  She  herself 
introduced  A.  "W.  Schlegel  and  Sismondi  to  her  Roman 
fxiends ;  Sismondi  had  forsaken  his  Tuscan  home  to 
follow  her  to  Rome.  J     With  the  exception  of  one  or 

*  Thiele,  Life  of  Thorwaldsen. 

I  Eio,  VArt  Chretienne,  i.  Introduction. 
''  J  Artaiid  de  Montor  in  Th.  Jung,  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  ses  Memoires, 
ji.  50,  59.  J{.'Ka,yvLi,W.  von  Humboldt.  Villari.  Sismondi,  i^raj/mc'nfe 
de  son  Journal  et  Correspondance.  Printed  in  the  Revue  Historique 
by  Faignez  and  Monod,  1877-1878.  A.  Kotzebue,  Reminiscences  of 
a  Journey  from  Liefland  to  Rome  and  Naples,  Berlin,  1805. 
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two  artists  and  philosophers,  such  as  Agincourt,  author 
of  a  history  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  whole 
circle,  plunged  in  their  admiration  for  Greek  opinions 
and  artistic  notions,  had  eyes  for  naught  beyond 
heathen  Rome  and  the  memories  of  the  Classic 
period. 

Indifferent  when  not  hostile,  it  ignored  the  Christian 
past,  and  consequently  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  was  the  period  of  Goethe's  Godless  Essays  upon 
Winkelmann.*  These  indicate  the  height  of  his 
antagonism  to  Christian  views  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  harshness  that  Benjamin  Constant  mentions 
it  as  remarkable. f  Just  as  formerly  in  Goethe's  case, 
an  aesthetic  belief  had  replaced  the  religious  belief,  and, 
unmoved  by  romantic  influences,  a  whole  generatiou 
had  placed  its  highest  ideal  of  beauty  in  the  revival 
of  the  Classic  period.  Even  William  von  Humboldt 
was  so  completely  bound  up  in  this  atmosphere  of 
artistic  enjoyment  that  the  actual  task  of  his  life  was 
made  subservient  to  it,  and  borrowing  his  style  from 
Schiller  he  gave  poetical  expression  to  his  worship  of 
an  ideal  past.  "  I  only  know  two  things  which 
would  be  dreadful  to  me,"  he  wrote  in  1804  to 
Goethe,  "namely,  were  the  Roman  Carapagna  to  be 
built  over,  and  were  Rome  to  become  a  well-regu- 
lated town  where  no   one   carried  a   knife.     If   over 

*  Fr.  Gentz,  Correspondence  ivith  Adam  Midler.  Stuttgart,  1857, 
40.     Gentz  to  MiUler,  July  13,  1805. 

t  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  lieviie  Internationale, 
January  25,  1887,  214. 
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such  an  orderly  pope  were  to  reign  (and  may  the  two- 
and-seventy  cardinals  avert  it),  I  should  take  my 
departure.  Only  so  long  as  such  divine  anarchy 
reigns  in  Rome,  and  so  long  as  Rome  is  surrounded 
by  such  a  heavenly  wilderness,  is  there  room  for 
shadows,  of  which  one  alone  is  worth  more  than  this 
whole  race."  Echoes  of  a  similar  tone  are  to  be 
found  in  Coinnne,  but  they  never  determined  those 
views  of  life  the  special  charm  of  which  lay  in 
their  deep  human  sympathies. 

Of  all  the  Roman  works  of  art  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  Madame  de  Stael  admired  none  so  much 
as  Canova's  bas-relief  for  Alfieri's  tomb,  with  tlie 
Latin  motto  wherein  the  poet  testifies  that  he  had 
loved  his  mistress  during  six-and-twenty  years  more 
than  everything  in  the  world,  and  departed  giving 
thanks  that  it  was  not  ordained  that  he  should 
survive  her.* 

Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  contrary,  frankly  con- 
fesses that  her  attention  to  the  Roman  Campagna 
was  only  attracted  by  a  book  of  Bonstetten's.f 

Naples  alone  proved  the  irresistible  power  of  its 
beauty  upon  her.  Gazing  over  the  Bay  which 
for  centuries  had  enchanted  mankind,  she  too 
says,  "■  What  a  sight  is  Vesuvius  with  its  waves  of 
fire,  challenging  as  it  were  comparison  with  those  so 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  2G5.  Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monti, 
Rome,  Feb.  15,  1805. 

f  Bonstetten,  Voyage  sur  la  Scene  des  dix  derniers  livres  de  VEneide, 
Geneve,  Pashond,  1804. 
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close  to  it,  although  so  unlike.  This  continual  fire 
seen  for  the  first  time,  this  vivid  nature,  these  citron- 
and  orange-trees  with  their  fruit  allowed  to  roll 
about  the  streets,  speak  of  that  carelessness  which  is 
consequent  on  plenty ;  everything  here  is  admirable 
except  the  moral  atmosphere,  which  reminds  us  only 
too  often  that  we  must  not  mistake  this  place  for 
Paradise.  I  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
the  first  news  that  greeted  me  was  that  the  French 
Ambassador  was  about  to  leave  in  the  night ;  this 
has  not  actually  occurred,  but  Naples  is  nevertheless 
threatened  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  we  must 
treasure  up  the  impressions  we  have  received  to  think 
over  them  at  a  quieter  period."* 

On  the  2nd  of  January  Napoleon  had  held  out  a 
prospect  of  dethronement  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  the 
last  of  the  existing  Italian  thrones  began  to  totter. 

Marie  Antoinette's  sister  received  Madame  de  Stael 
most  kindly,  but  did  not  deceive  her  as  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  In  the  text  of  an  opera  the 
expression  amore  tiranno  was  expunged  as  too  sus- 
picious, but  the  Government  continued  to  demoralize 
the  people  as  before,  and  in  society  Madame  de  Stael 
deplored  the  shadowy  side  of  evil  morals  without 
the  extenuating  circumstances  which  in  other  places 
accompany  such  matters.  Added  to  this  was  the 
almost  total  absence  of  superior  men.  During  a  stay 
of    twenty    days    she   only   became    intimate  with 

*  Lettcre  inedite,  etc.  267,  268.  Lettei'  from  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Monti,  Feb.  23,  1805. 
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two  individuals  — Cardinal  Rufifo  and  Capecelatro, 
arclibishop  of  Tarento.  With  the  first,  whose  mind 
astonished  her,  she  did  not  again  come  in  contact ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  Capecelatro  remained  a  friend, 
—  acquainted  with  Goethe  and  Herder,  Humboldt 
and  de  Maistre,  Cuvier  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
afterwards  with  Lamartine  and  Delavigne;  a  clever 
and  delightful  man,  who  remained  faithful  to  his  pre- 
ference for  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  consequence  pursued  a  diametrically- 
opposite  path  in  politics  to  that  of  Ruffo  and  the 
reactionary  party.  Madame  de  Stael  admired  his  fine 
collection,  especially  a  Christ  of  Murillo's,  which  she 
mentions  in  Corinne,  but  ascribes  it  to  Titian.*  The 
time  did  not  influence  Capecelatro  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  to  influence  Madame  de  Stael ;  he 
remained  a  freethinking  prelate  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  after  years  she  begged  her  dear  arch- 
bishop at  least  to  bless  her  with  a  rose,  as  the  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow  had  done,  he  being  further  than 
she  could  wish  from  the  Cross. t 

Her  highest  tribute  of  admiration  for  Naples  was 
that  its  sky  and  blue  sea  induced  her  to  give  poetic 
utterance  to  it.  Still  under  the  sting  of  a  grief 
"  which,  more  fertile  than  all  the  joys  of  earth,  can 
alone  search  out  the  depths  of  the  human    heart," 

*  Coulmann,  Reminiscences,  i.  95-97.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Mon- 
signor  Capecelatro,  Arclievcque  de  Tarento,  Kome,  28  Mars,  1805. 
Miot  de  Melito,  Memoires,  i.  351. 

I  Idem,  i.  97.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monsignor  Capecelatro,  Coppet, 
Sept.  8,  1814. 
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she  produced  her  Epttre  sur  Naples.  More  excited 
than  cahiied  by  the  charm  of  nature,  it  expresses  the 
longing  for  a  ray  of  Hght  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
and  the  cheerful  beauty  of  the  picture  spread  out 
before  her  is  veiled  in  tears.*  She  had  returned  to 
Rome  when  she  received  news,  on  the  16th  March,  of 
the  death  of  her  friend  the  Marquis  de  Blacons,  who  had 
committed  suicide  on  account  of  debt.  She  had  not 
responded  to  his  wish  to  accompany  her  to  Italy,  and 
she  now  reproached  herself  for  having  refused  to 
give  him  a  helping  hand.  As  deputy  for  the  Dauphin^ 
he  belonged  to  the  liberal-minded  younger  generation 
of  1789,  for  whom  she  never  concealed  her  preference. 
Under  the  impression  of  feelings  which  in  her  easily 
rose  to  remorse,  the  last  few  weeks  in  Rome  went  by, 
and  in  the  meantime  her  sentiments  underwent  no 
alteration  concerning  that  city.  "One  is  so  com- 
pletely dominated  here  by  the  thought  of  death,"  she 
wrote.  "  It  presents  itself  in  so  many  forms,  in  the 
catacombs,  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius,  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  churches 
and  cloisters,  that  one  ceases  to  be  quite  sure  that  one 
is  alive,  and  in  face  of  all  these  monuments  of  a  past 
existence  all  emulation  concerning  the  present  for- 
sakes one.  This  is  certainly  a  gentle  kind  of  pre- 
paration for  death,  of  which  one  is  perpetually  re- 
minded !  But  in  the  presence  of  these  ruins  of  human 
hopes  and  efforts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attempt 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  CEurres  co?Bj?/(5to,  xvii.  41.5.  Epitre  sur  Naples. 
1S05. 
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to  breathe,  to  dream,  or  act.  Added  to  which,  the 
chief  interest  here  is  centred  in  pictures  and  statues, 
and  I  pretend  to  no  such  insatiate  admiration  for  the 
human  form  in  itself  as  to  spend  my  life  in  observ- 
ing' it.  Any  description  of  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  any 
way  of  diminishing  suffering,  or  of  increasing-  the 
power  of  doing  good  to  others,  touches  me  far  more 
deeply  than  all  these  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  which 
take  up  the  conversation  all  day  long,  and  the  society 
here  does  not  offer  that  originality  which  makes  up 
even  for  grace  itself." 

"  I  have  only  had  four  great  jjleasures  in  Italy," 
she  writes  to  Monti,  "to  have  heard  you,  and  to  have 
seen  St.  Peter's,  the  sea,  and  Vesuvius,  with  the 
reservation  that  you  and  Vesuvius  might  be  counted 
as  one  and  the  same."  * 

Another  letter  addressed  from  Rome  to  Goethe 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  greeting  him  in  Switzer- 
land. ^^  Dites  voiis,^'  she  wrote,  '^que  mot,  Benjamin, 
et  Schlegel,  nous  vous  recevons  comme  un  empereur, 
comme  notre  empereur  tres-electif  et  point  du  tout 
hereditaire.  Monjils  aussi,  cep)endcmt  voudrait  que  le 
votre  fut  de  la  partie,  et  le  15  de  juin  je  serai  a 
Coppet,  vous  attendant,  vous  esperant,  et  quoiquHl 
arrive,  vous  aimant  et  vous  admirant  jusqua  ma 
mortP  f     Referring  to  her  visit  to  Rome,  William 

*  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  268-275.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monti,  Feb. 
23,  March  30,  1805. 

f  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1887,  7.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Goethe,  Rome, 
March  20. 
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von  Humboldt  wrote  about  that  time  to  Goethe : 
"  Madame  de  Stael  spoke  with  unfailing  enthusiasm 
of  you  ;  my  estimation  of  her  has  greatly  increased. 
She  acquired  more  calm  and  more  repose  here,  she 
was  not  to  the  same  extent  dragged  hither  and  thither 
by  spirits  which  only  torment  and  lead  her  astray, 
and  when  her  activity,  which  otherwise  is  only  a 
fatigue,  strikes  the  right  path,  she  strengthens  and 
does  one  good.  Schlegel  was  much  gentler  here  than 
I  have  ever  known  him.  He  has  not  perhaps 
gained  in  versatility,  and  may  have  lost  in  activity  by 
his  intercourse  with  Madame  de  Stael.  He  has  unde- 
niable talent,  although,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is 
always  secondary,  and  his  real  sphere  will  ever  remain 
that  of  a  translator."  * 

Schlegel  wrote  to  Goethe  from  Rome,  mentioning 
the  artists  living  there  at  that  time,  and  speaking  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann's  last  pictures  and  the  young 
Thorwaldsen's  first  efforts. f 

Madame  de  Stael  had  been  still  undecided  on  leav- 
ing Rome  whether  she  would  go  to  Milan  whilst 
Napoleon  was  there  or  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. The  matter  of  Necker's  confiscated  millions 
was  still  in  abeyance.  Her  friends  recommended  her 
to  have  it  settled  by  means  of  Joseph's  intervention. 

*  Brataneck,  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  the  Brothers  Humboldt, 
1795-1832,  iii.  227.  W.  von  Humboldt  to  Goethe,  Eome,  June  5, 
1805. 

t  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Letter  to  Goethe  concerning  some  of  the  works 
of  the  artists  living  in  Rome,  summer  of  1815.  Collected  Worhs,  ix. 
231,  etc. 
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But  the  Italians  were  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion that  this  Bonaparte  was  to  be  their  king,  as 
Joseph  would  neither  renounce  the  succession  in 
France  or  consent  to  the  conditions  Napoleon  attached 
to  the  loan  of  the  Italian  crown.  Lucian,  on  his  side, 
had  entirely  broken  with  the  Emperor,  who  less  than 
ever  would  recognise  his  marriage  svitli  Madame  Jou- 
berthon,  and  thus  Madame  de  Stael  had  no  connect- 
ing link  with  the  Emperor's  immediate  official  circle, 
which,  however,  had  been  instructed  to  treat  Madame 
de  Stael  with  consideration. 

Whilst  the  Milanese  were  kept  busy  with  corona- 
tions and  Mamelukes,  as  she  expresses  it,  she  repaired 
to  Florence  to  the  Comtesse  d' Albany.  Gino  Capponi, 
and  after  him  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  many  others, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  German  woman,  the  widow 
of  Charles  Edward,  the  mistress  of  Alfieri,  and  lastly, 
the  wife  of  the  painter,  Fabre,  of  Montpelier,  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  celebrity  she  had  attained. 
Capponi  speaks  of  her  as  "  j)lump  in  body  and  some- 
what material  {niaterialotta),  but  well  educated  and 
intelligent,  a  little  coarse,  not  the  least  poetical ; 
dressed  like  a  servant,  keejoing  the  establishment  of  a 
princess.  Alfieri  had  ceased  to  care  for  her  for  several 
years,  and  there  were  certain  things  that  she  could 
not  understand."  * 

Tine  veritable  commere  is  all  that  the  sober  Due  de 
Broglie  found  to  say  of  the  Comtesse  d' Albany  in  her 

*  Gino  Capponi,  diemoire  inedite,  opere  v. 
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old  age.*  To  the  authoress  of  Corinne,  both  in  1805 
and  later,  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  illuminated  by  the 
memoiy  of  the  sentiment  she  had  inspired.  During 
this  visit  Madame  de  Stael  devoted  herself  to  the 
perusal  of  Alfieri's  autobiography,  and,  ignorant  of 
the  true  circumstances,  she  allowed  herself  to  imagine 
that  grief  had  turned  the  hair  grey  of  one  who  had 
already  given  him  a  successor. f  In  June,  Madame  de 
Stael  returned  to  Milan,  which  had  gone  through  con- 
siderable changes  in  her  absence.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  Napoleon  had  been  invested  with  the  Iron 
Crown,  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  vice-regent,  Melzi 
had  become  Duke  of  Lodi ;  Count  Marescalchi,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  away  with  the  new 
ruler  visiting  the  battlefields  and  provincial  towns— a 
tour  which  resembled  a  triumphal  progress. 

New  life  was  infused  into  the  artists,  the  savants, 
and  the  office-bearers  at  Napoleon's  court.  Amongst 
the  aristocratic  families  who  had  joined  the  new  order 
of  things,  that  of  the  Marquis  Gattinara  de  Breme  had 
migrated  from  Piedmont  to  Lombardy.  Napoleon 
called  the  father  to  the  Council  of  State,  later  on  to 
the  Ministry;  the  second  son,  Louis,  brought  up  by 
Alfieri's  friend,  the  Abbe  Caluso,  affected  an  indul- 
gent philosophy,  which  did  not  prevent  his  going 
into  holy  orders.  A  nice  talent  for  poetry  and 
pleasant  manners  recommended  him  to  Eugene  Beau- 
liarnais,  who  made  him  his  almoner  and  afterwards  his 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  347. 

t  Lelterc  inedite,  etc.  280.     Madame  dc  Stael  to   LFonti,  Bologna, 
May  21,  1805. 
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wife's.  He  was  the  friend  of  Ugo  Foscolo— who  at  that 
time  was  still  in  the  army — of  Monti,  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  Manzoni,  and  afterwards  of  Stendhal, 
Lord  Byron,  Gonfalonieri,  and  Silvio  Pellieo;  aided 
by  the  latter  he  established  a  literary  paper  in  1818, 
entitled  the  Conciliator e,  which  encouraged  the  oppo- 
sition to  Austria.  Unlike  Silvio  Pellieo,  he  eluded 
imprisonment  for  the  same,  and  died  in  1820,  at  the 
early  age  of  nine-and-twenty.* 

He  was  hardly  grown  up  when  he  met  the  mistress 
of  Coppet  in  the  company  of  authors  and  savants,  at 
Milan,  on  the  occasion  of  a  f^te  given  in  her  honour, 
which  Ferdinand  Arrivabene,  a  now-forgotten  author, 
described  to  Bettinelle,  the  Nestor  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, then  nearly  ninety  years  old.  ^'■Ila  il  viso  di 
Cerere^  il  seno  di  Aglaja,  il  braccio  e  la  mano  di 
Venere,^'  are  the  words  he  uses  to  express  his  southern 
admiration. 

He  remarks  that  even  at  table  she  toyed  with  a 
twig  of  laurel  and  kept  it  in  her  hand  whilst  hastily 
writing  a  few  lines  on  her  lap.  "  We  are  all  in  love 
with  her,  especially  Monti,  who  takes  the  lead."  f 

An  oft-recurring  imj)ression,  that  her  feelings  foi 
Monti  were  not  of  a  mere  friendly  nature,  |   is  con- 

*  A.  V.  Eeumont,  The  Countess  of  Albany,  ii.  14G.  Feu  Due  de 
Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  353.  Stendhal,  "Lord  Byron  en  Italie."  Revue 
de  Paris,  1830,  xii.  18G,  etc.  Cesare  Cantu,  II  Conciliutore  i  Car- 
bonari.    D.  Biauchini,  Lettere  inedite  a  Ugo  Foscolo,  173,  267. 

f  Cesare  Cantu,  Vincenzo  Monti  e  V  eta  die  fu  sua,  in.  Ferdinando 
Arrivabene  a.  Bettinelli,  13  Juin,  1805. 

X  Idem,  97,  105. 
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nected  with  this  short  meeting  between  her  and  the 
poet  which  hardly  lasted  more  than  a  single  day,  the 
12th  of  June.* 

In  his  new  official  capacity  of  Court  poet  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  Emperor,  who  had  already  started 
with  the  Count  Marescalchi,  when  Madame  de  Stael 
wrote  to  him  that  he  was  to  remember  that  if  he 
retained  any  affection  for  her  and  could  spend  some 
time  at  Coppet  with  her,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
originate  an  independent  work,  and  would  besides 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  her  life.  She  had 
done  all  she  could  to  persuade  his  wife,  who  had 
dined  with  her  twice,  to  favour  the  journey ;  she  had 
recited  poetry  to  her  and  done  homage  to  her  as  a 
power,  especially  during  the  last  two  days;  she  had 
lived  in  his  presence  like  believers  before  a  holy  shrine. 

"  Dear  Monti,"  says  the  letter  at  the  end,  "it  is 
a  bitter  grief  to  me  to  leave  the  towns  where  your 
life  is  spent:  it  would  have  been  less  painful  to  me 
to  have  taken  a  personal  farewell  of  you  than  to  bid 
farewell  when  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
no  longer  present.  It  must  be  compared  to  prayers 
addressed  to  an  empty  grave.  I  came  here  for  your 
sake,  and  now  you  have  left  me.  Ah  J  I  must  for- 
give you,  but  unconsciously  you  have  broken  my 
heart."  When  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  the 
correspondence  f  feelings  towards  Monti,  which  Ma- 

*  Lettere  inedite,etc. 282.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monti,  June  13, 1805. 
t  Idem,  etc.  282.     Madame  de  Stael  to  Monti,  Milan,  June  13, 16, 
22,  July  3,  9,  15,  17,  19,  1805. 
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dame  de  Stael  describes  as  sisterly,  are  expressed  in 
language  which  is  not  usually  that  of  mere  friendship, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  remember  the  reservations 
she  attaches  to  them.     Thus  in  one  place  she  says, 
after  a  similar  assertion,  that  her  imagination  springs 
from  her  heartand  depends  upon  her  character  as  well 
as  her  talents ;    if    her  imagination  were  roused  she 
must  not  in  consequence  be  misunderstood,  but  her 
sensitiveness  must  on   the  contrary  be  taken  as  the 
highest  proof  of  her  affection.     Where  she  was  in- 
different no  one   could  be  more   easily  satisfied  than 
she  was.     But  he  must  never  do  her  an  injustice,  and 
above  all  never  cherish  the  thought  that  she  could 
require  anything  of  him  that  would  be  in  opposition 
to  his  duty  or  his  family,  still  less  to  his  country  or 
his  reputation,  which  was  dearer  to  her  than  it  was  to 
himself.     She  had  another  inducement  in  favour  of 
this  inclination  for  Monti.     Everyone  in  Italy  warned 
her  against  him,  and   against  his  changeable  mood, 
against  his  instability  and  want  of  character.     She 
jestingly  reminded  him  that  he  had  told  her  he  was 
"«m  pocofurbo,''''  in  the  Italian  sense  of  the  expression, 
and  that  she  possessed  no  skill  to  conceal  her  affection. 
The  circumstance  that  she  always  heard  the  poet 
praised  at  the  expense  of  the  man,  increased  her  desire 
to  raise  his  character  to  the  height  of  his  genius.    She 
hoped  to  assist  him  to  independence  by  a  temporary 
absence  from  Italy,    by  pecuniary   help,   which,   as 
usual,  she    offered   willingly    and  considerately,  and 
beyond  all  by  persuading  him  to  devote  himself  to  a 

l2 
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great  and  inspiring  poetical  work.  With  this  inten- 
tion she  spoke  to  him  of  tragedies  which  should  have 
Mary  Stuart,  or  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  the  wife  of  Lonis 
VII.  and  the  love  of  the  Sultan  Saladin,  Rosamund 
and  Henry  II.  Plantagenet,  or  Tasso,  for  the  subject. 
She  sent  him  Renouard's  tragedy  The  Templars,  sub- 
sequently translated  into  Italian  by  Saffi,  which  had 
met  with  unparalleled  success  in  Paris.  She  again 
and  again  bid  him  come  with  the  Abbe  de  Breme 
and  his  family  to  Coppet.  There,  far  from  politics, 
he  would  be  able  to  create  the  enduring  masterpiece 
of  his  life.  Monti  did  actually  pay  a  flying  visit 
to  Coppet  at  the  end  of  1805  on  his  return  from 
Germany,  to  which  country  he  had  been  sent  with 
an  Italian  deputation  to  congratulate  Napoleon  on  his 
victory  in  the  third  coalition  war.  His  gentle,  noble 
features,  and  his  declamation,  were  much  admired  by 
Benjamin  Constant.* 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  Monti  lived  long  enough  to 
address  homage,  after  the  events  of  1815,  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  similar  in  strain  to  the 
homage  formerly  addressed  to  Napoleon. 

The  best  result  of  his  latter  years  was  his  cele- 
brated translation  of  Homer,  which,  as  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  Greek,  drew  out  the  well-known  satire 
at  his  expense  by  Ugo  Eoscolo, 

"  Questi  e  Monti,  poeta  e  cavalierc 
Gran  traduttor  clei  traduttor'  d'  Omero." 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale^ 
Feb.  25,  1887,  632. 
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The  exalted  aim  which  his  friend  and  patroness 
expected  in  him  was  not  forthcoming,  and  Monti  was 
what  the  French  call  un  genie  verhal. 

By  degrees  the  correspondence  with  him  ceased  to 
be  regular,  but  Madame  de  Stael  was  always  kind  to 
him.  The  only  published  letter  of  his  addressed  to 
her,  and  dated  1815,  closes  with  the  words,  ^'Amatemi, 
che  116  siete  hen  corrisposia."  *  In  the  following  year, 
in  1816,  when  she  came  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  to  Milan,  they  again  met.  He  brought 
her  his  recently-composed  cantata,  entitled  II  misiico 
Omaggio,  and  having  the  Archduke  John  for  its 
subject.  In  her  last  letter  she  praises  its  beautiful 
diction,  and  at  its  close  says  somewhat  ironically, 
"  Les  objets  de  ces  vers  doivent  etre  tres  contents,''^  f 
Her  poet,  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  ended  as  Court 
poet.  That  was  not  what  she  could  have  wished  of 
him. 

The  residence  in  Milan  finished  her  Italian  visit. 
By  the  end  of  June,  1805,  Madame  de  Stael  was  again 
at  Coppet,  which  was  enlivened  by  friends  and  guests. 
In  July  she  mentions  the  presence  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  remained  till  September,  and  that  of  her 
young  friend,  Hochet,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
translated  Macchiavelli.  German  princes  came  to 
Geneva  ;    the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and 

*  Vincenzo  Monti,  Prose  e  Poesie,  epistolario,  v.  417.  Milano,  9 
Agosto,  1815. 

t  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  318.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monti,  P.'sa,  Jan. 
29,  1816. 
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Prince  Frederick  Charles,  both  related  to  the  court  of 
Weimar.  The  latter  prince  was  a  brother  of  the 
reigning  duke,  whose  acquaintance  Madame  de  Stael 
had  made  in  Germany.  '^Est  il  vrai  que  son  frere 
devient  extraordinaire  au  deld  de  ce  qtiil  faut  pour 
etre poetique  ?  "  she  once  asks  the  Archduchess  Louise 
concerning-  this  eccentric  prince. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  Chateaubriand  and  his  wife 
came  to  "Weimar.  He,  who  seldom  came  in  from  his 
walk  without  bringing  flowers  or  leaves,  even  withered 
ones,  into  the  house,  and  who,  like  all  artists,  had  a 
passionate  love  for  nature,  was  enchanted  with  the 
lovely  neighbourhood,  and  thought  the  woman  happy 
who  could  spend  her  life  there.  Perhaps,  not  unin- 
tentionally, he  on  the  other  hand  expressed  his  em- 
phatic dislike  to  the  state  of  society  in  Paris,  especially 
to  the  survivors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  cele- 
brated description  of  the  atheist  woman  in  the  Qenie, 
du  Christianisme  was  understood  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  direct  attack  upon  Rousseau's  and  St. 
Lambert's  friend  Madame  d'Houdetot.  He  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  day  of  vengeance  draws  nigh ;  leading 
the  Age  by  the  hand  Time  comes  by.  The  shadow 
with  its  white  hair,  with  bowed  back  and  icy  hands, 
falls  at  the  threshold  of  the  atheist  woman.  She  sees 
him  and  utters  a  shriek  .  .  .  .  "  * 

Madame  de  Stael  felt  that  he  meant  to  reprove  her, 
and  wrote  to  Madame  R^camier :  "  How  little 
Chateaubriand  knows  the  human  heart  if  he  considers 
*  Marcellus,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps,  141. 
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me  to  be  happy.  He  says  that  he  -would  not  -write  if 
he  were  rich  ;  and  in  the  same  degree  he  misunder- 
stands happiness.  This  is  a  commonplace  trait  in  an 
otherwise  superior  man," 

Later  on  he  asked  her  pardon,  saying,  "  J^  en  est 
des  douleurs  comme  des  patries,  chacun  a  la  sienne.^^* 

She  felt  that  she  would  be  better  understood  when 
she  complained  to  the  Duchess  Louise  that  the  sight 
of  these  surroundings  and  the  return  home  reopened 
her  old  wounds.  "  The  outward  circumstances  should 
not  have  the  power  to  renew  inward  sorrow,  but  my 
inborn  vivacity  makes  me  susceptible  to  outside  influ- 
ences of  which  I  then  complain  as  an  injustice." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  Frederick  Schlegel 
went  to  Coppet  to  visit  his  brother,  "  a  small,  stout 
man  with  fine  eyes,  something  subservient  in  his 
whole  demeanour,  and  in  the  main  no  less  absurd 
than  his  brother,"  runs  the  verdict  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  both  the 
Schlegels.f 

Soon  afterwards,  Madame  de  Stael  resigned  herself 
to  parting  with  her  eldest  son,  who  went  to  Paris  to 
finish  his  education.  "  What  can  I  say  about  France?" 
she  wrote  to  Weimar.  "  The  fate  of  the  world  is 
concentrated  in  one  head,  and  no  one  can  take  any 
step  or  come  to  any  resolution  he  does  not  approve 
of.     Not  liberty  alone,  but  free-will  along  with  it, 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre  Tomhe,  iii.  348  ;  viii.  183. 
f  Benjamin  Constant,    "  Journal    Intime."     Revue  Internationale, 
Feb.  10,  1887,  429. 
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appear  to  be  banished  from  the  world.  How  I  de- 
plored Schiller's  death.  A  powerful  influence  towards 
everything  that  was  noble  and  good  left  the  world 
when  he  did."  * 

Letters  to  Monti  mention  the  interest  she  took  in 
reading  Roscoe's  biographies  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  Leo  X.,  and  the  earnest  desire  with  which  she 
began  to  read  Dante  that  she  might  approach  him 
more  nearly.  She  repeatedly  says  to  the  same  cor- 
respondent that  she  is  surrounded  by  clever  men,  but 
that  the  French  intellect  requires  outward  excitement 
and  the  possibility  of  judging  facts  and  characters,  to 
show  to  its  greatest  advantage.  In  the  quiet  of  a 
country  life  it  shows  itself  to  be  neither  creative  nor 
especially  poetical.  To  the  great  amusement  of  those 
around  her  she  had  let  the  expression  "  we  Italians" 
escape  her.  f 

No  word  had  escaped  her  of  what  was  secretly 
occupying  her  mind.  The  first  mention  of  the  images 
peopling  her  fancy  and  exciting  her  soul  in  the 
shadows  of  the  park  at  Coppet  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  to  Monti  on  the  8th  of  August.  "  I  have  read 
the  beginning  of  my  Italian  novel  to  my  friends  ;  they 
think  it  better  than  anything  I  have  written  hitherto. 
I  know  why."  J 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
72.     Madame  do  Stael  a  la  Ducliesse  Louise,  Coppet,  Aug.  24,  1805. 

•j-  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  298-307.  MacLime  de  Stael  to  Monti,  July 
15,  17,  19.  1805. 

X  Lettere  inedite,  etc.  311,  312.  Madame  de  Stael  to  V.Monti, 
Aug.  8,  1805. 
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In  Germany  people  thought  she  was  busy  with  the 
book  which  was  to  treat  of  the  state  of  that  country, 
and  her  wanderings  in  Italy  had  certainly  been 
followed  with  interest,  but  not  without  some  anxiet3^ 
Even  so  unprejudiced  a  spirit  as  William  von  Hum- 
boldt gave  the  French  but  little  credit  for  sympathy 
with  regard  to  the  language  and  culture  of  their 
southern  neighbours  and  collaterals.  Madame  de  Stael's 
journey  across  the  Alps  had  not  as  yet  been  spoken  of 
when  he  wrote  to  Goethe  :  "  The  Italian  language 
lends  divine  weapons  against  the  French  whicli  I  do 
not  use  without  inward  gratification.  The  French 
have  in  reality  less  feeling  for  it  than  for  German  ; 
for  in  our  poets  they  at  least  seize  the  sentimental 
vein  even  if  what  is  truly  poetical  still  remains  sealed 
to  them. 

"  But  they  have  no  perception  of  the  Italians 
unless  indeed  when  they  rave  about  Tasso,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto, 

"  You  will  have  noticed  this  in  the  Stael,  who  in 
my  opinion  is  of  a  totally  unpoetical  nature  without 
being  prosaic.  There  are  really  people  who  are 
lowered  instead  of  elevated  by  what  is  striking  in 
poetry  ;  who  are  influenced  by  it,  but  who  are  quite 
unpoetical  in  themselves.  Nevertheless  I  greatly 
admire  the  Stael."  * 

*  Brataneck,  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  the  Brothers  HumboJdt, 
1795-1S32,  20C.  W.  von  Humboldt  to  Goethe,  Eome,  Feb.  25,  1804, 
212  ;  Goethe  to  W.  von  Humboldt,  end  of  July,  1804. 
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Goethe  on  his  side  hardly  judges  otherwise. 
"  Madame  de  Stael  is  in  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  Johannes 
von  Miiller  during  her  visit  there;  "whether  her 
passionate  and  shapeless  style  will  become  a  little 
more  definite  by  means  of  this  visit,  whether  she  will 
have  acquired  more  taste  for  the  arts  on  her  return, 
remains  to  be  seen."  * 

"  She  has  no  artistic  perception,"  exclaimed  Bon- 
stetten  to  his  muse  Frederica  Brun,  at  the  exjDcnse  of 
his  friend  at  Goppet ;  "  where  you  are  at  your  best, 
she  is  narrow-minded.  The  beautiful,  except  in  wit 
and  persuasiveness,  does  not  exist  for  her."  f 

They  were  all  mistaken,  for  they  all  reckoned  with 
talent  only. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  southern  skies,  under  the 
heat  and  emotion  of  grief,  after  separations  which 
admitted  no  hope  of  meeting  again  on  earth,  real 
genius  had  been  aroused  ;  sympathetic,  helpful,  and 
kind  as  ever,  its  brow  shadowed  however  by  that 
crown,  the  dark  leaves  of  which  are  bought  at  the 
price  of  happiness. 

Thus  amidst  struggles  and  storms  arose  one  of  those 
poetic  creations  which  for  ever  links  the  artist  to  his 
creation. 

"With  Corinne,''^  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "Madame 
de   Stael  ascended   to   the  Capitol,  and  straightway 

*  Maurer-Oonstant,  J.  von  Midler's    Collected  Worlcs,  supplement, 
iii.    Goethe  to  J.  von  Miiller,  Jan.  25,  1805. 

t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i.  228,  Aug.  26,  1804. 
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the  world  greeted  her  by  the  name  she  had  immor- 
talized. 

"  The  blossoms  of  youth  fell  to  the  ground  ;  spiri- 
tually isolated  like  the  noble  creature  of  her  fantasy, 
she  received  the  prize  which  was  powerless  to  satisfy 
the  longing  of  her  soul.  It  is  she,  nevertheless,  who 
says,  '  La  gloire  n-est  pour  les  femmes  qu'un  deuil 
eclatant  clu  honlieur.''  '' 

The  actual  story,  the  plot  of  Gorinne,  is  simple — so 
simple  as  almost  to  be  called  meagre,  and  would 
hardly  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  most  modest  of 
more  recent  novels. 

The  hero  of  the  book,  a  Scotsman — Oswald,  Lord 
Nelvil — at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  betakes  himself 
to  Italy,  where  he  seeks  the  restoration  of  his  shattered 
health,  and  alleviation  of  grief  heightened  by  remorse 
at  the  death  of  his  father. 

Thus  he  reaches  Rome.  The  first  spectacle  offered 
to  the  young  man  on  a  sunny  morning  is  the  tri- 
umphal procession  leading  Corinne,  the  improvisatrice 
and  poetess,  to  be  crowned  at  the  Capitol.  On  a  car 
of  ancient  form,  drawn  by  four  magnificent  white 
horses,  surrounded  by  children  and  young  maidens, 
and  attired  as  Domenechino's  Sibyl,  she  receives  the 
homage  of  the  Romans  with  that  combination  of  sim- 
plicity, grace,  and  slight  shyness  which  increase  her 
youthful  charm  to  an  enchanting  pitch  of  womanly 
attraction. 

At  the  Capitol  she  replies  to  the  greetings  of  the 
Roman  poets  with  the  celebrated  improvisation  uj)on 
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Italy  as  the  Lome  of  beauty  and  art,  the  harbinger  of 
liberty,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  whereupon  she 
is  crowned  amidst  enthusiastic  plaudits  by  the  Roman 
senator. 

Amidst  the  enthusiastic  crowd  she  has  noticed  a 
stranger  whose  earnest  glance  follows  her  with  uncon- 
cealed admiration.  Before  departing  she  turns  to  him, 
and  at  that  moment  the  laurel  and  myrtle  wreath 
falls  from  her  dark  locks.  Oswald  picks  it  up,  and 
before  returning  it  to  Corinne  says  a  few  words  to 
her,  to  which  she  replies  in  his  own  language. 

From  that  day  Lord  Nelvil  is  intimate  at  her 
house.  Without  raising  the  veil  which  hides  her  past, 
and  protected  by  the  social  habits  of  the  south  and  the 
independence  of  Roman  life,  in  possession  of  a  great 
fortune,  she  combines  the  habits  of  a  distinguished 
position  with  the  interests  of  an  artist.  Just  as 
hers  is  to  Oswald,  so  is  his  inner  life  still  a  shut  book 
to  her.  In  her  intercourse  with  him,  the  first  swiftly- 
awakened  sympathy  develop es  into  a  glowing  passion 
which  she  cannot  combat,  but  of  which  she  recognises 
the  sequel.  For  he,  too,  loves  her,  although  not  with- 
out inward  struggles ;  too  greatly  under  her  spell  to 
give  her  up,  but  not  enough  to  make  her  happy  by 
this  love. 

To  banish  his  dejDression  she  becomes  his  guide 
through  the  art  treasures  and  ruins  of  Rome.  For  him 
she  awakens  the  spirit  of  the  Past,  makes  the  stones 
speak,  and  the  monuments  of  two  worlds  tell  their 
story.     This   part   of   the  book  is  pervaded  by  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  Humboldt  household,  and  influenced 
by  Schlegel's  views,  which  in  their  turn  proceeded 
from  Winkehiiann,  Lessing,  and  Goethe.*  In  the 
same  way  as  the  Italian  woman  led  her  English 
friend,  the  German  led  the  Frenchwoman  through 
the  sacred  domain  of  art.  But  although  her  theories 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  German  masters, 
Madame  de  Stael's  judgment  continued  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  theirs. 

Thus  her  description  of  the  Pantheon  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  original,  and  lier  favourite  spot  in  Rome  con- 
tinues to  be  the  wonderful  arena  where  the  blood  of 
martyrs  expiated  that  of  the  gladiators.  Her  favourite 
painter  is  Michel  Angelo,  as  he  had  no  predecessor, 
and  she  considers  him  to  be  as  far  removed  from  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  antique  as  from  the  modern 
feebleness. 

She  calls  the  Roman  Campagna  ^'cette  terrefatiguee 
de  gloire  qui  senihle  dedaigner  de  produii^e.'"  She 
quotes  the  French  poet  at  the  sight  of  the  fountains 
on  the  Piazza  at  St.  Peter's,  "  L'eternel  mouvement 
et  Veternel  repos.''^  f 

Corinne's  appearance  as  Shakespeare's  Juliet  next 
gives  rise  to  a  review  of  the  Italian  theatre.  After 
discussing  the  representatives  of  the  various  nation- 
alities, the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  Metastasio, 
Aliieri,  Goldoni,  Gozzi, — the  Italian  drama  is  indi- 
cated not  as  an  imitation  of  what  is  foreign,  but  as 

*  See  the  text  of  the  notes  added  at  the  end  of  Corinne. 
]  The  verse  is  by  Fontanes. 
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following  the  new  forms  of  art,  "  placing  the  gay  be- 
side the  wonderful,  and  even  the  adventurous,  and  of 
which  German  authors  have  given  some  excellent 
examples."  * 

This  first  mention  of  the  Romantic  school  in  Italy 
is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-country- 
man— in  that  of  Lord  Nelvil.f 

In  conversations  of  this  nature,  Corinne,  who  fasci- 
nates her  lover  as  Juliet,  developes  such  a  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country,  that  he  guesses  her  real  origin.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  desires  to  know  more  of  her,  she  points 
him  to  the  Puture,  and  implores  him  not  to  pre- 
maturely disturb  the  short  di-eam  in  the  Present. 

Thus  the  months  go  by,  during  which  Corinne's  love 
constantly  develops  new  features. 

For  Oswald  she  unfolds  all  the  gifts  of  a  mind 
which  would  appear  to  be  predestined  to  a  lively  en- 
joyment of  life ;  for  him  she  mo"ves  hearts  to  tearful 
admiration  when,  as  Juliet,  she  turns  to  him  and 
says — 

"  In  truth,  fair  Montagu,  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strans-e." 

Corinne  is  already  acquainted  with  Lord  Nelvil's 
history.  As  a  ycaing  man,  and  during  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  had  got  into  the  toils  of  a  worthless 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel  on  Corinne.     Collected  Works,  xi.  19G. 
I  Madame  dc  Stael,  Corinne,  or  Italy,  livre  iii.  d\Vi\).  1. 
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woman,  who  drew  him  away  from  his  duty  to  his 
father.  His  father  died  ere  his  son,  who  loved  him 
fervently,  could  be  there  to  close  his  eyes.  To  his  for- 
giveness he  attached  the  condition  that  Oswald  should 
not  separate  himself  a  second  time  from  his  country 
by  connection  with  a  foreigner. 

With  this  intention  he  destined  Lucille,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  and  Lady  Edgermond,  to  be  his  wife. 
Lucille  was  then  a  child,  and  her  father  had  in  the 
meanwhile  died,  but  the  mother — a  grave,  self-con- 
trolled, cold  woman — holds  fasts  to  this  alliance. 

Corinne  has  found  out,  very  soon  after  meeting 
Oswald,  how  her  story  is  connected  with  his ;  but  she 
has  lacked  courage  to  say  so.  Only  on  their  return 
from  Naples,  when  Oswald  desires  her  for  his  wife, 
and  the  situation  between  them  makes  a  further 
silence  impossible,  does  she  acknowledge  what  she 
knows  of  the  past.  Lord  Edgermond,  Lucille's  father, 
is  also  hers,  by  his  first  marriage  with  a  Roman. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  her  mother  she 
followed  him  to  England,  where  she  found  he  had 
married  again.  With  intense  tenderness  she  attached 
herself  to  her  little  sister  Lucille,  then  three  years  old. 
As  long  as  Lord  Edgermond  lived,  the  relations  be- 
tween her  and  her  step-mother  continued  to  be  endur- 
able, and  she  struggled  against  a  longing  for  the 
south. 

Only  after  her  father's  death  did  this  northern  life 
become  an  unbearable  burden.  In  the  description  of 
the  long  evenings — during  which  the  men  sat  over  their 
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wine,  whilst  the  women  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  for  hours,  the  conversation  remained  confined  to 
local  interests — personal  reminiscences  are  now  intro- 
duced, as  if  in  tardy  revenge  for  the  social  interdict  at 
Juniper  Hall,  and  for  that  which  vivacious  natures  find 
more  difficult  to  forgive — the  weariness  there  endured. 

In  the  conversation  between  some  elderly  ladies  at 
the  tea-table, — "  My  dear,  do  you  think  that  the 
water  has  boiled  long  enough  to  make  the  tea?"  — 
"  No,  my  dear,  I  fear  it  may  be  too  soon,  the  gentle- 
men will  not  come  yet.  Who  knows  what  they  may 
be  talking  about — perhaps  of  the  election  to  take 
place  next  week,  perhaps  of  the  hunting  last  week,'' — 
Chateaubriand  recognised  his  own  reminiscences  of 
the  way  he  had  been  entertained  by  some  old  maids 
in  London,  and  which  he  had  retailed  at  Coppet.* 

The  eternal  monotony  of  such  an  existence  seemed 
to  the  Italian  girl  to  be  reflected  in  the  beautiful  but 
inanimate  features  of  her  insular  contemporaries. 
Every  original  thought,  every  warm  impulse,  was  re- 
pressed ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  a  trained  doll 
would  have  played  her  part  better  than  she  could  in 
such  surroundings. 

The  picture  is  one-sided,  like  all  such  attempts  at 
generalisation.  The  British  national  character  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  originality.  Charlotte  Bronte 
came  out  of  a  vicarage  on  a  northern  heath,  George 
Eliot  out  of  a  farm-house,  Thomas  Carlyle  was  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  peasant.    No  southerner  ever  possessed 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre  Tombe,  ii.  116. 
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more  intellectual  activity  and  freshness  than  Dickens, 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  narrowest  circumstances. 
In  that  England,  which  weighs  upon  Corinne  "  like 
the  mantle  of  lead  which  Dante  lays  on  the  shoulders 
of  mediocrity,"  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  grew  up  ; 
Walter  Scott  and  Moore,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
wrote  their  poetry. 

If  Madame  de  Stael  made  a  mistake  in  this  direc- 
tion, she  was  all  the  more  justified  in  saying  that  the 
same  country,  in  which  the  mere  suspicion  of  an 
attack  upon  the  national  liberties  had  kindled  Revo- 
lution and  cost  the  throne,  permits  the  most  oppressive 
social  tyranny  to  reign  unresisted. 

Lady  Edgermond  is  one  of  the  defenders  of  this 
ark  of  social  propriety  and  unassailable  morality.  Her 
conception  of  what  is  suitable  has  no  place  for  talent, 
still  less  for  the  extravagances  of  genius.  As  she  robs 
the  adopted  daughter  of  her  only  consolation  by  send- 
ing the  little  sister  away  from  home,  the  longing  of 
the  former  for  her  first  home  increases  to  physical 
illness  and  moral  torture. 

Just  at  this  time  singers  and  sailors,  natives  of 
Leghorn,  appear  from  the  neighbouring  coast  to 
serenade  the  mistress  of  the  English  castle.  They 
choose  the  verses  addressed  by  Monti  to  his  native 
land  during  his  banishment : 

"  Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde 
Pur  ti  torno  a  riveder 
Trema  in  petto,  e  si  confonde 
L'  alma  oppressa  dal  piacer." 

VOL.  III.  M 
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But  it  is  Sunday  afternoon ;  neither  Lady  Edger- 
mond  nor  the  English  notions  of  propriety  allow 
profane  songs  to  desecrate  that  day.  In  vain  does 
Miss  Edgermond  beg  that  an  exception  may  be 
made. 

A  few  days  beforOj  the  stepmother  had  proposed 
that  she  should  become  the  possessor  of  an  indepen- 
dent income,  in  whatever  place  she  pleased,  on  con- 
dition that  she  changed  her  name  and  should  cease  to 
exist  as  far  as  her  family  was  concerned,  from  the 
moment  that  she  withdrew  from  the  hereditary  habits 
of  English  life. 

The  incident  with  the  Italian  country-folk,  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  recalls  the  offensive  words  to  her 
memory  with  renewed  bitterness.  The  ship  leaves 
the  British  harbour  the  very  next  day  for  Leghorn, 
and  with  it  travels  Miss  Edgermond,  only  accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  servant.  Thus  begins  her  new 
existence  in  Rome. 

Corinne's  name  is  borrowed  from  a  Greek  poetess, 
the  friend  of  Pindar.  Whilst  she  is  reported  dead  in 
England,  her  artistic  temperament  awakes  to  un- 
dreamt-of life  and  brilliant  triumphs.  The  womanly 
part  of  her  nature  finds  naught  but  passing  fancies, 
on  which,  when  she  really  loves,  she  looks  back  with 
a  certain  amount  of  remorse. 

Beyond  all  she  will  conceal  nothing  from  Oswald, 
even  the  circumstance  that  his  father  knew  her  and 
did  not  consider  her  the  right  wife  for  his  son. 

"  Lucille  is  young,"   she   says  at  the  end  of  her 
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confession,  "  twelve  years  younger  tlian  I  am.  Her 
name  is  stainless,  her  soul  pure  and  gentle.  Perhaps 
this  marriage  is  a  sacrifice  on  your  part;  perhaps 
you  would  one  day  repent  having  lost  this  beautiful 
Lucille,  my  sister,  who  was  selected  for  you  by  your 
father.  Before  you  decide,  you  will  perhaps  want  to 
know  how  much  I  should  suffer  were  you  to  forsake 
me.  I  know  not !  Sometimes  there  is  tumult  in  my 
soul ;  forces  reign  therein  more  powerful  than  any 
reasoning  faculty,  and  I  should  not  be  responsible 
were  they  to  make  my  life  unbearable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  I  possess  a  great  capacity 
for  happiness.  Sometimes  my  thoughts  overwhelm 
me  and  drive  my  blood  feverishly  through  my  veins. 
Everything  interests  me ;  I  like  to  talk ;  I  enjoy  the 
intellect  of  others,  the  sympathy  they  extend  to  me  ; 
the  wonders  of  Nature  and  the  masterj)ieces  of  art, 
where  they  are  not  disfigured  by  what  is  unnatural. 
But  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  live  if  I  am  never  to 
see  you  again  ?  Judge  this  yourself,  Oswald;  as  you 
know  me  better  than  I  know  myself.  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  what  I  may  feel.  It  is  he  whose 
dagger  inflicts  the  stroke,  who  must  know  whether 
the  wound  is  mortal.  But  if  it  be  you  who  inflict 
it,  Oswald,  I  should  even  then  be  compelled  to  for- 
give you." 

Corinne  is  well  aware  that  this  confession  repre- 
sents the  tragedy  of  the  conflict.  Even  Delphine's 
love  was  not  a  blind  love.  Notwithstanding  her  love, 
Corinne's  perception  is  sufliciently  clear  to  entertain 
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no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  and  she  therefore 
allows  herself  to  live  for  a  short  while  in  voluntary- 
self-deception. 

For,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  noble,  chival- 
rous Oswald  who  faces  every-  danger  is  but  a  repe- 
tition of  L^once  under  an  altered  name,  although  he 
sacrifices  his  love  to  motives  of  a  deeper  nature  rather 
than  to  the  world's  opinion. 

In  Oswald  and  Corinne  not  merely  two  human 
beings  come  into  contact,  but  two  civilisations, 
Oswald's  is  that  of  the  Protestant  north,  the  over- 
whelming national  sentiment  carried  to  exclusiveness. 
The  traditions  of  his  race  demand  inward  self-com- 
mand and  outward  reserve  ;  they  honour  the  customs 
transmitted  to  them,  and  require  respect  not  only  of 
principles  but  of  prejudices  ;  they  sacrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  individuals  to  the  common  liberty,  and 
the  well-being  of  separate  members  to  the  progress  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  certain  things  they  prefer 
mere  outward  submission  to  open  resistance ;  they 
send  unbelievers  to  church,  and  still  outwardly  bind 
those  who  have  spiritually  fallen  away  to  the  accus- 
tomed forms.  In  the  most  liberal  country  in  the 
world  there  are  questions  which  are  never  discussed, 
and  unbearable  chains  which  no  one  casts  aside. 

The  Puritanical  influence  of  this  civilisation  may 
be  recognised  in  Oswald.  "  Life,"  he  says,  "  is  no 
mere  hymn  ;  it  is  a  struggle.  Man  is  more  formid- 
able and  harsh  than  your  heart  is  ready  to  own,  I 
venture  to  insist  that  poetical  enthusiasm  is  not  the 
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highest  form  of  piety.  It  does  not  prepare  us  for  the 
countless  sacrifices  we  have  to  make  to  duty.  Before 
I  knew  you,  Corinne,  I  thought  that  a  strong,  simple 
religion  was  the  only  means  towards  concentrating 
and  perpetuating  our  affections.  Doubtless  repent- 
ance is  a  grand  thing,  and  who  requires  to  feel  its 
power  more  than  I  ?  But  it  deadens  the  soul  if  it  is 
prolonged  ;  it  can  only  regenerate  once.  For  by  its 
means  salvation  is  brought  about,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  salvation."  * 

Corinne  starts  with  perfectly  different  views  of 
life.  Certainly  the  southern  element  is  predominant 
in  her  nature,  but  to  her  mixed  origin  she  owes  cos- 
mopolitan views  of  life  similar  to  that  which  the 
German  Romantic  school  strove  to  cultivate  as  the 
highest  outcome  of  culture ;  even  her  Catholic  creed 
is  religious  eclecticism  and  indulgent  toleration. 
When  on  her  return  from  Naples  to  Rome  an  old 
monk  offers  to  secure  her  dwelling  from  infection  by 
benediction  and  prayers,  she  thankfully  accepts,  and 
says  to  Lord  Nelvil,  who  smiles  at  the  ceremony : 
''  Everything  religious,  even  what  is  superstitious, 
has  an  indescribable  fascination  for  me,  so  long  as  it 
is  tolerant  and  free  from  enmity  towards  those  who 
think  differently ;  heavenly  aid  is  so  necessary  directly 
our  thoughts  and  sentiments  rise  above  the  usual  level, 
that  superior  minds  are  precisely  those  which  can  least 
do  without  it." 

*  Madame  de  Slael,  Corinne,  livre  x.  chap.  v. ;  Hvre  xiii,  cliap.  iii. 
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"  Certainly,"  replies  Lord  Nelvil;  "the  need  of  the 
supernatural  is  deep-rooted  in  the  human  breast.  But 
is  that  the  way  to  satisfy  it  ?  " 

"I  never  refuse,"  replies  Corinne,  "to  join  in  prayer, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  is  proposed  to  me." 

"You  are  right,"  says  Oswald,  and  holds  out  his 
purse  to  the  priest,  who  departs  blessing-  them  both,* 

But  he  is  not  always  so  easily  convinced. 

He  is  provoked  by  the  superficial  Italians ;  the 
frivolity  of  the  women,  their. conception  of  love.  In 
the  vaunted  social  independence  he  only  sees  offence 
against  morality ;  under  the  outward  garb  of  their 
poetical  mode  of  expression  he  perceives  the  absence 
of  tenderness. 

He  thinks  less  of  the  Italian  men  than  of  the 
women,  for  they  have  all  the  feminine  failings  and 
their  own  into  the  bargain.  They  inspire  no  respect, 
and  their  devotion  deserves  no  gratitude,  for  they 
lack  firmness  of  character  and  have  no  serious 
pursuits. 

Italy  has  no  notion  of  the  real  happiness  of 
married  life,  as  it  is  ignorant  of  true  domesticity,  and 
this  in  England  lends  a  certain  propriety  even  to 
immorality,  which  the  South  is  deficient  in.  Its 
culture  seems  so  insufficient  to  him  that  once  he  con- 
fesses to  himself  when  thinking  of  Corinne  that 
although  she  is  the  most  fascinating  of  woman  she  is 
still  an  Italian. 

She  on  her  side  defends  the  country  he  judges  so 
*  Madame  de  Stael,  Corinne,  livre  xv.  chap.  ili. 
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unfairly.  She  recalls  the  pressure  it  has  endured, 
the  unfavourable  political  situation,  and  quotes  Alfieri's 
words, 

"  Servi  siam,  si,  ma  servi  ognor  frementi." 

"  The  Italians,"  she  says,  "  are  sincere  and  true  in 
all  personal  relations.  They  are  greatly  influenced 
by  interest  and  ambition,  but  not  by  pride  or  vanity. 
Difference  of  rank  means  very  little  to  them  ;  neither 
society  nor  salons  exist  among  them  to  settle  the 
fashions  or  give  opportunities  for  small  personal 
successes.  These  habitual  sources  of  dissimulation 
and  envy  do  not  exist  among  them.  If  they 
deceive  their  enemies  or  their  rivals  it  is  when  they 
consider  themselves  at  war  with  each  other ;  when  at 
peace  they  are  natural  and  truthful.  It  is  precisely 
this  proof  of  truth  that  arouses  your  suspicion.  The 
women,  continually  hearing  the  language  of  love  and 
living  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  no  longer 
hide  what  they  feel,  nor  do  they  dread  ridicule. 
Some  of  them  are  so  ignorant  that  they  openly 
confess  themselves  unable  to  write,  and  allow  public 
scribes  to  answer  their  love-letters  on  octavo  paper 
and  in  the  style  of  official  documents.  But  when 
these  women  are  educated  they  are  often  learned, 
they  fill  professorial  chairs  at  the  academy,  deliver 
public  lectures  in  black  gowns,  and  answer  those  who 
mock  by  asking  whether  it  is  laughable  or  unfitting  to 
be  able  to  speak  Greek  or  earn  their  bread  by  their 
own  efforts  ? 
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"As  regards  the  men,  the  absence  of  public  employ- 
ment has  only  too  greatly  increased  the  women's 
influence  over  them.  But  at  least  they  have  not 
proved  themselves  unworthy  or  unjust  in  the  division 
of  mutual  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  a  case  of 
infidelity  they  acknowledge  themselves  more  to  blame 
than  the  women,  who  have  more  to  sacrifice  and  to 
lose  by  it,  and  are  not  far  wrong  in  thinking  that 
before  the  tribunal  he  who  has  worked  the  most 
mischief  has  the  most  to  answer  for. 

''Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
Italian  perfidy,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  kindher 
people.  They  always  have  the  same  friendly  welcome 
for  foreigners,  who  for  generations  have  overwhelmed 
them  with  blame.  Their  tendency  to  flatter,  springs 
less  from  calculation  than  from  a  wish  to  please  and 
give  pleasure,  and  even  if  it  is  true  that  their  friendship 
with  few  exceptions  cannot  withstand  the  trials  of 
misfortune  and  danger,  this  remark  applies  to  other 
countries  besides  Italy. 

"  The  same  men  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
give  themselves  up  to  oriental  indolence,  become  last- 
ingly and  indefatigably  active  when  they  find  an 
object  for  their  energy. 

"  There  are  enigmas  in  the  disposition  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  Italians,  and  you  will  encounter  nobility 
and   devoted   friendship    as  well   as  dark  proofs  of 

revenge  and  hatred Everything  slumbers 

around   them,    but  in  a   country  where  the  broader 
interests  must  remain  in   abeyance,  repose  and  indif- 
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ference  are  more  dignified  thanfruitless  agitation  about 
trifles. 

"Where  public  life  stands  still,  art  and  literature 
must  also  suffer.  But  in  what  country  have  they  been 
more  admired  than  in  Italy  ?  and  it  is  precisely  this 
capacity  for  enthusiasm  which  attaches  me  more  than 
anything  else  to  them.  Here  the  taste  is  never  hlasee; 
there  is  no  intellectual  discouragement  or  despotic 
mediocrity  to  hinder  and  torment  the  natural  gifts,  as 
they  do  elsewhere.  Here  a  thought,  a  word,  inflames 
the  auditors.  Talent  is  valued  as  the  highest  gift,  and 
is  envied  as  power  is  envied  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Pergolese  was  assassinated  for  his  Stahat. 
When  he  painted  away  from  home  Giorgione  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  cuirass  to  protect  himself  from  the 
dagger- thrust.  But  admiration  makes  itself  felt  even 
through  the  fanaticism  of  such  crimes,  and  this  jealousy 
in  itself  spurs  on  the  genius  it  persecutes."  * 

Reflections  similar  to  these  give  the  romance  a 
lasting  worth  as  a  study  of  culture.  But  its  highest 
claim  to  endure  as  a  work  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that 
through  all  the  manifold  interests  aroused^  the  spi- 
ritual unity  is  preserved,  and  the  sympathy  for  the 
inner  life  of  the  woman  who  nobly  figures  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  brilliant  picture  unfolded  around  her. 

Although  Corinne  might  think,  compose,  and  act 

with  intellectual  superiority,  she  would  not  be  worth 

loving  if  she  did  not  feel  like  a  woman.      From  the 

moment  that  she  gives  away  her  heart  she  resigns 

*  Madanae  de  Stael,  Corinne,  livre  vi.  chap.  iii. 
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her  will.  Not  merely  do  intercourse  with  friends, 
social  pleasures,  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  per' 
sonal  triumphs,  become  indifferent  to  her.  She  sacri- 
fices her  talent  to  the  unspoken  but  innate  sentiment, 
"  that  even  the  most  distinguished  man  does  not 
appreciate  a  woman's  superiority.  If  he  love  her, 
his  heart  is  made  uneasy  by  it ;  if  he  love  her  not,  his 
vanity  is  disturbed  by  it."  *  Thus  it  happens  one  day 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  Corinne  comes  to  a 
standstill,  and  her  thoughts  that  as  a  rule  flow  so  easily- 
refuse  their  service.  When  Oswald,  full  of  concern, 
asks  the  reason  of  the  rising  tears,  she  answers,  "  I 
grieve  over  myself,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  happiness 
that  has  freed  me  from  these  vanities,  but  deep  de- 
spondency. I  do  not  blame  you  for  it,  but  myself. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  it.  There  are  so 
many  things  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  I  am  not  unjust,  Oswald ;  I 
see  that  you  share  my  distress,  and  I  feel  pity  for  you 
too.  This  sentiment  suits  us  both,  and  without  going 
far  wrong  we  may  say  that  it  includes  everything 
that  breathes." 

Her  love  for  Oswald  is  not  free  from  the  dread  of 
displeasing  him — still  more  of  losing  him ;  he  rules 
her  by  the  good  as  well  as  by  the  bad  forces  in  his 
naturq ;  "in  the  happiness  that  he  gave  her  there  was 
no  enduring  guarantee,  and  this  perhajDS  explained 
the  intensity  of  her  passion."  f    I^ull  of  contradictions, 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Corinne,  livre  vii.  chajs.  iii. 
f  Idem,  livre  xv.  chap.  ii.  ;  livre  viii.  cliap.  iv. 
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at  once  reserved  and  impassioned,  he  busies  her  im- 
agination and  enchains  her  by  his  melancholy  as  much 
as  by  the  bold  courage  which  courts  danger  and 
delights  in  struggling  against  the  elements. 

The  prospect  of  being  quieted  and  protected  by  him 
reconciles  her  to  the  feeling  of  physical  fear  which 
has  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  to  her  ;  she  thank- 
fully accepts  the  small  tokens  of  care  and  loving 
attention  which  are  the  tenderest  bonds  between  man 
and  woman. 

In  nothing,  therefore,  does  Corinne's  love  differ 
from  that  of  the  most  modest  and  devoted  of  her  sex 
except  that  she  wishes  her  love  to  be  returned  after 
full  consideration.  Not  in  the  rush  of  sensual  excite- 
ment, not  in  the  pale  moonlight  at  Terracina,  not  in 
the  enthusiastic  hours  after  the  love-scenes  between 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  not  from  the  bed  of  pain  on  which 
he  finds  and  nurses  her  through  an  attack  of  in- 
fectious fever,  must  Oswald  desire  to  make  her  his 
wife.  She  wishes  to  owe  this  highest  happiness  to  a 
manly  decision  formed  in  his  quieter  moments,  and 
precisely  on  these  grounds  failure  ensues.  For,  as 
soon  as  Oswald  begins  to  reflect,  he  no  longer  decides 
in  favour  of  Corinne. 

In  such  moments  he  cannot  conceal  from  himself 
that  the  criticism  of  the  social  conditions  in  England 
offend  him  deeply  ;  he  is  neither  ready  to  renounce 
his  country  nor  to  bring  back  the  woman  he  loves 
to  an  atmosphere  in  which  she  can  never  feel  at 
home.     "  For  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  pride  may 
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be  overcome,  but  as  soon  as  worldly  considerations 
and  interests  come  into  question,  and  it  is  a  case  of 
imposing  a  sacrifice  upon  the  object  of  our  affections, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  allow  mere  feeling  to  liave 
its  sway."  * 

Oswald  feels  this    to    be  the  case  as  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  be  immediately  under  the  spell  of  Corinne's 
fascination  and  power  of  attraction,  and  remembers 
the    remark  of    his    English  friend,  who    represents 
practical  worldly  wisdom  in  the  book  :  "I  say,  like 
Thomas   Walpole,  what    could    one    do    with   it  at 
home?     Home  is  every  thing,  however,  to  us :  at  least 
to  the   women.       Can    you    imagine   this    beautiful 
Italian  woman  left  solitary,  whilst  you  hunt  or  attend 
parliament  ?    Dear  Oswald,  our  sisters  and  daughters 
possess  domestic   virtues    which    you   will    find   no- 
where else.     In  Italy  the  men  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  please  the  women.     The  more  loveable  the  women 
are,  the  better  for  them.     With  us  the  men  lead  an 
active  life,  and  the  women  must  remain  in  retirement. 
It  would  be  a  pity  that  Corinne  should  be  consigned 
to  that.      I  would  like  to  see  her  on  the  throne  of 
England,  but  not  under  my  humble  roof."  t 

A  squeeze  of  the  hand  softened  this  speech. 

Corinne's  fate  was  decided  with  Oswald  before 
she  herself  imparted  to  him  that  his  father's  last  dis- 
positions made  marriage  impossible  between  them. 
It  is  psychologically  correct  that  Oswald's  passion  is 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Corinne,  livre  vi.  chap.  iii. 
I  Idem,  livre  viii.  cliap.  i. 
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increased  by  the  very  fact  that  she  herself  makes  him 
acquainted  with  the  truth  which  wrecks  her  life. 
Autumn  comes  round ;  he  goes  with  her  to  Venice, 
and  silences  his  conscience  with  the  resolution  that 
if  he  cannot  marry  her  no  other  woman  shall  ever  be 
his  wife. 

The  last  short  happiness  of  this  companionship  is 
disturbed  by  war,  and  the  order  that  in  consequence 
Lord  Nelvil  should  join  the  English  army.  After  a 
final  distracting  interview,  in  which  he  promises  to 
return,  he  leaves  the  fainting  Corinne.  But  "a  solemn 
step  has  been  taken;  when  once  Love  has  been  con- 
quered, the  belief  in  its  infallibility  is  gone." 

In  vain  has  Oswald  endeavoured  to  console  his 
beloved  with  the  assertion  that  there  was  nothing 
superficial  in  his  nature ;  he  could  not  be  false  to 
that  nature  even  where  she  was  concerned.  For  it 
is  only  natural  that  every  true  man  should  have  a 
practical  mission  in  life,  and  that  in  such — rather  than 
in  a  love  episode,  no  matter  how  seductive  and  noble — 
he  should  alone  find  satisfaction.  Even  on  his  way 
home,  and  still  more  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  a 
thousand  threads  of  time-honoured  customs  and  re- 
awakened memories  twined  themselves  around  him, 
causing  the  year  in  Italy  to  appear  as  a  dream  lack- 
ing all  connection  with  the  present,  or  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  "  II  rentrait  dans  V existence  qui  con- 
vient  im  homme,  V action  avec  %in  hutP  * 

A  delay  in  sending  off  his  regiment  to  the  scene  of 
*  Madame  de  Stacl,  Corinne^  livre  xvi.  chap.  iv. 
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action  gives  him  time  to  repair  to  Lady  Edgermond 
in  lioj)es  of  persuading  her  to  rehabilitate  Corinne. 
He  finds  her  seriously  ill,  and  nursed  by  her  daughter, 
who  has  grown  into  a  blooming  maiden. 

She  refuses  the  reconciliation  ;  Lord  Nelvil  is 
obliged  to  return  to  London  without  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  the  image  of  the  young  girl 
spending  her  youth  in  the  solitary  performance  of 
her  duty  leaves  its  impression  on  him. 

On  all  sides  his  friends  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  father's 
last  wishes,  and  not  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  chimera. 
In  the  consequent  inward  conflict  the  letters  to  Venice 
become  rarer ;  Corinne  feels  from  their  tone  that 
separation  is  taking  effect.  She  is  seized  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  despair;  her  thoughts  become  confused; 
before  she  gives  him  up  for  ever  she  will  see  him  at 
least  once  more,  and  receive  her  death-warrant  from 
his  own  lips.  Unrecognised  she  follows  him  to  London, 
whither  Lady  Edgermond  has  now  repaired  with 
her  daughter  in  search  of  medical  advice,  and  Corinne 
follows  her  half-sister  and  Lord  Nelvil  in  the  park 
and  to  the  theatre.  She  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees,  that 
Lucille  loves  him ;  that  he  in  his  turn  is  not  indifferent 
to  her. 

She  herself,  being  rather  older  than  Oswald,  her 
own  beauty,  with  all  the  gifts  nature  has  bestowed 
on  her,  seems  but  worthless  and  poor  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  blonde  and  charming  girl  of  sixteen. 

She  gives  up  her  intention  of  seeking  an  interview 
with  Lord  Nelvil,  and  determines  to  write  to  him; 
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but  that  also  she  renounces.  •'  For  of  what  use  are 
reproaches  with  regard  to  love  ?  It  would  cease  to 
be  the  tenderest  and  purest  sentiment  were  it  not  at 
the  same  time  the  most  spontaneous.  Another  voice, 
another  glance,  possess  the  secret  of  his  soul,  and 
there  is  nothing  .to  be  said."  * 

Chance  confirms  the  fact  of  her  sister's  j)reference. 
Then  she  sends  back  the  ring  which  Oswald  gave  her 
as  a  pledge  of  his  constancy  ;  with  gentle  resignation 
she  seeks  refuge  in  silence,  for,  be  it  carefully  noted, 
gentleness  is  one  of  Corinne's  characteristics.  Then, 
wounded  to  the  heart,  she  returns  a  second  time  to 
Italy. 

Before  Lord  Nelvil's  regiment  has  taken  ship,  he  is 
Lucille's  husband.  Not  without  a  severe  struggle  has 
he  decided  on  this  step;  and,  ignorant  of  Corinne's 
fate,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  delusion  that  the 
coldest  natures  are  those  which  feel  most  deeply. 
"He  was  mistaken.  Passionate  natures  betray  them- 
selves by  a  thousand  signs.  That  which  never  ex- 
ceeds bounds  is  without  strength." 

Four  years  elapse.  Lady  Edgermond  is  dead; 
Lady  Nelvil  the  mother  of  a  little  daughter.  In  the 
meantime  Oswald  has  found  out  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and,  under  tropical  suns,  in  want  and  danger, 
has  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  Corinne  than  of 
Lucille.  Death  has  spared  him,  but  the  privations  of 
the  campaign  have  renewed  his  old  malady,  and  he 
travels  with  wife  and  child  across  the  Alps  in  hopes 
*  Madame  de  Stael,  Corinne,  livre  xvii.  cliap.  vii. 
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of  seeing  Corinne  again.  In  Florence  he  discovers  a 
trace  of  her,  but  she  is  only  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  and  in  a  dying  condition.  The  Prince  of  Castel 
Forte,  an  elderly  friend  of  the  Roman  days  (in  whom 
A.  W.  Schlegel  chose  to  recognise  a  portrait  of  him- 
self),* had  never  left  her  since  her  return  from  Eng- 
land, and  witli  unselfish  devotion  had  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  her  grief.  He  it  is,  moreover,  who  now  begs 
Lord  Nelvil,  in  her  name,  to  spare  her  and  not  try 
to  see  her  before  the  end.  One  letter  of  his  only- 
describing  his  remorse — does  she  answer  with  the 
words:  "Why  I  feel  no  bitterness  towards  you  I 
hardly  know  myself,  although  the  very  thought  of 
the  suffering  you  have  inflicted  upon  me  makes  me 
shudder.  As  I  do  not  hate  you  I  must  certainly  love 
you.  Mere  religion  would  not  have  thus  disarmed  me. 
I  have  gone  through  moments  when  my  reason  threat- 
ened to  leave  me;  others,  and  these  were  the  happiest, 
when  I  hoped  to  die  before  the  end  of  the  day ;  others 

again  when  I  doubted  all  things,  even  virtue 

What  would  have  become  of  me  without  heavenly 
assistance  ?  Nothing  was  left  in  the  world  that  would 
not  have  been  poisoned  by  the  remembrance  of  you. 
But  God  was  merciful.  My  strength  fails,  but  the 
inner  flame  is  not  extinguished.  The  object  of  exist- 
ence is  to  deserve  eternity.  Happiness  and  suffering 
are  alike  means  to  this  end.  You  were  chosen  to  sever 
me  from  the  world.     The  bond  which  held  me  to  it 

was  too  powerful What  could  I  have  besides 

*  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sketches  on  Art,  Literature,  and  Character,  i. 
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to  say  to  you  ?  and  how  could  it  be  permissible  for  mc 
to  die  in  your  arms  now  that  you  are  the  husband  of 
another  ?  This  last  sacrifice  will  secure  peace  to  me. 
Happiness  such  as  I  enjoyed  brings  no  inward  har- 
mony :  it  is  exciting,  unstable,  and  continually  threatens 
to  desert  us.  Only  on  renouncing  it  did  I  acquire  a 
gentle  resignation.  And  now  God  bless  you.  Bo 
happy  even  for  my  sake,  as  I  shall  pray  for  you  on 
high." 

The  source  of  song  is  dried  up  in  Corinne's  breast ; 
since  Oswald's  farewell  she  has  not  again  touched  her 
lyre.  But  with  the  prospect  of  death  before  her  eyes 
she  composes  the  song  of  the  Swan,  in  which  she  as  a 
Roman  takes  leave  of  the  land  of  Italy.  She,  too, 
gives  utterance  to  the  natural  complaint  of  all  who 
die  young.  "  Noble,  perhaps  prolific  thoughts  die 
with  me.  Amongst  all  the  capacities  bestowed  on 
me  by  nature,  grief  alone  is  exhausted."  This  suffer- 
ing is  now  overcome.  She  takes  leave  of  Oswald's 
wife  and  child  with  loving  words,  but  gently  puts 
aside  his  picture,  and  dies  clasping  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  close  of  the  book  is  thus  worded:  "What 
became  of  Oswald  ?  At  first  his  condition  was  such 
that  the  doctors  feared  both  for  his  life  and  his  reason. 
He  followed  Corinne's  funeral  in  Rome,  Then  he  spent 
some  time  in  complete  solitude  at  Tivoli,  and  would 
not  see  his  wife  nor  child,  until  dependence  and  a 
feeling  of  duty  brought  him  back  again  to  them. 
After  a  time  he  returned  with  his  family  to  England, 

vol.  III.  N 
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wliere  he  led  a  pure  and  exemplary  domestic  life.  But 
could  he  ever  forgive  himself  for  the  past  ?  Did  the 
world,  which  exonerated  him,  also  console  him  ?  Could 
an  ordinary  lot  satisfy  him  after  what  he  had  lost  ?  I 
know  not.  On  this  subject  I  will  neither  blame  nor 
absolve  him." 

In  this  peaceful  strain  the  book  closes.  That  it 
gives  expression  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the 
authoress,  and  offers  the  result  of  her  experience  in 
life,  adds  in  no  small  degree  to  its  interest.  She 
mirrors  herself  in  the  reflections  upon  mankind  and 
life,  and  its  powerful  incentives  of  love  and  suffering. 

"  Whilst  striving  for  fame  I  always  hoped  that  I 
should  thereby  attain  love,"  says  Corinne.  "  Of 
what  use  was  it  otherwise  to  a  woman  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  inseparable  from  all  deep  true  love  that  only  re- 
luctantly and  tremblingly  we  exchange  hope  for 
happiness.  Twice  have  I  severed  the  bonds  which 
fulfilled  the  need  of  my  heart,  and  which  I  could  not 
determine  to  render  permanent. 

"  Women  need  support.  Nothing  hardens  them  more 
than  to  have  to  depend  on  themselves. 

"  Superficial  feelings  are  often  enduring.  Nothing 
disturbs  them,  because  nothing  enforces  them  too 
strongly.  They  follow  events ;  they  disappear  and 
reappear  with  them.  Deep  affections  tear  our  heart- 
strings and  only  leave  us  bleeding  from  our  wounds." 

Finally  it  is  the  dying  Corinne  who  utters  the  con- 
ciliatory words,  '■'■Tout  comprendre  rendtres  indulgent, 
et  sentir  profondement  inspire  une  grande  honUP 
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The  novel  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  Paris 
and  at  Leipzig,  and  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
authoress  it  reached  a  sixth  edition. 

The  success  was  of  a  kind  that  henceforward  ren- 
dered isolated  criticisms  insignificant.  The  old  school 
did  in  truth  take  pleasure  in  petty  fault-finding,*  but 
Suard  in  the  Fuhliciste  confirmed  the  success  the 
work  had  obtained  at  the  hands  of  a  European  public; 
and  a  pen  signing  D.  D.  (in  all  probability  that  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan,  afterwards  Madame  Guizot) 
announced  the  recognition  of  the  Parisian  literary 
world  in  the  Debats. 

Representing  literature,  M.  J.  Ch^nier  mentioned 
the  whole  as  imjDOsing ;  praised  Oswald's  character, 
and  did  homage  to  the  central  figure  with  unreserved 
admiration,  t 

A  criticism  which  was  not  of  exclusively  literary 
significance  was  attached  to  the  subordinate  role  of  the 
Comte  d'Erfeuil.  The  latter,  the  only,  Frenchman 
in  the  book,  is  described  as  a  man  of  delightful 
manners  and  boinidless  light  -  heartedness,  so  that 
even  the  hardest  blows  dealt  by  fate  seem  scarcely 
able  to  overcloud  his  disposition ;  and  under  every 
condition  he  remains  fiivolous  and  thoughtless,  al- 
though courageous,  amiable,  and  ready  to  help  others. 
Without  knowing  a  word  of  Italian  he  goes  to  Italy. 
When  asked  if  he  does  not  intend  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, he  replies  that  that  does  not  enter  into  his 

*  Dussault  in  the  Annales  Litteraires,  iii.  156,  169. 
t  M.  J.  Chenier,  Tableau  de  la  LittSrature,  217. 
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plan  of  study,  and  says  it  as  seriously  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  determinations  possible. 
That  he  does  not  understand  his  melancholy  friend 
Oswald  he  ascribes  to  a  misunderstanding  solely 
"  because  the  latter  cannot  speak  Prench  sufficiently 
fluently."  In  Rome  he  finds  nothing  to  admire  ex- 
cept  the  cupola  at  St.  Peter's,  as  it  reminds  him  of 
that  of  the  Imalides  in  Paris.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  novel,  it  is  Erfeuil  who  comes  to  the  help  of 
Corinne,  but  knows  not  how  to  console  her ;  where 
he  has  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  of  the  heart  he 
calls  them  cfis  affaires,  and,  as  she  is  even  then  dying, 
begs  her  to  take  care  of  her  health. 

Fastening  on  this  character  in  the  book,  a  severe 
criticism  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  taking  exception 
to  its  want  of  patriotism,  and  cleverly  but  bitterly 
blaming  the  fact  that  all  the  interest  is  concentrated 
on  Oswald,  the  Englishman. 

According  to  Villemain,  the  author  of  this  critique 
was  Napoleon  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  join  in 
literary  feuds  on  such  occasions.* 

Amongst  the  French  critics  and  literary  historians 
there  is  hardly  one  that  did  not,  more  or  less,  occupy 
himself  with  Corinne.  The  remarks  jotted  down  by 
Benjamin  Constant  even  in  1829  on  the  subject  are 
very  characteristic.  To  the  reproach  that  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  book  might  be  misleading,  he  replied 
by  ironically  asking  whether  selfishness  threatened  to 

*  Villemain,  Cours  de  Litterature  Fran^aise  mi  xviii  siecle,  ii.  857. 
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die  out,  as  on  every  side  it  met  with  defenders.  He 
calls  Oswald  enthralled  but  not  convinced,  charmed 
but  not  subjugated,  often  happy,  never  satisfied  with 
himself,  intoxicated  by  the  love  he  inspired,  blinded 
by  the  brilliancy  of  this  wonderful  creature,  and 
proud  of  the  sequel  experienced  with  her.  But  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  him  was  too  rarified  for  his 
manly  breast,  he  longed  for  the  land  where  possessions 
awaited  him  worthier  and  quieter  than  poetry,  pic- 
tures, the  fine  arts,  which  should  adorn  rather  than 
constitute  life.  On  the  other  hand,  no  other  book 
seems  so  forcibly  to  impress  the  important  lesson  tliat 
the  greater  our  capacities  the  more  they  should  be 
restrained. 

He  who  would  put  out  so  much  canvas  in  the  face 
of  the  storm  must  guide  the  helm  with  a  firm  hand;  he 
who  has  received  great  and  brilliant  gifts  should  pass 
through  the  crowd  with  mistrust  and  reserve,  for 
between  independent  genius  and  the  unfeeling  and 
heartless  world  the  battle  is  uneven.  If  deeply  sen- 
sitive souls,  proud  dispositions  gifted  with  the  warm 
glow  of  imagination  and  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing, are  not  to  fall  victims  to  it,  they  must  learn  to 
live  alone,  to  suffer,  to  despise.  "  This,"  he  says, 
"is  not  the  moral  aim  of  Corinne,  but  its  result,  and 
precisely  in  this  lies  its  moral  worth."  * 

Very  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  study, 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  about  Madame  de  Stael,  and  de- 

*  Benjamin    Constant,    Melanges   de   Litterature   et  de  Politique, 
172,  etc. 
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clared,  with  reference  to  Corinne,  tliat  he  loved  her 
from  the  nioment  that  she  seemed  seized  upon  by 
jDassion,  "  by  the  clutches  of  the  vulture  under  which 
happiness  and  independence  succumb;"'  he  loved  her 
for  her  very  inability  to  find  comfort,  for  her  feelings 
which  are  in  the  end  more  powerful  than  genius. 

Then  passing  on  to  the  style,  "  the  style  and  form 
which  are  everything,  without  which  the  most  thought- 
ful  book  cannot  endure  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,''  * 
Sainte-Beuve  lets  fall  the  following  opinion,  to  which 
he  does  not  always  himself  adhere:  "It  is  no  longer 
opportmie  as  regards  Corinne  to  find  fault  with  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  for  an  absence  of  firmness  and  cohe- 
rence of  style.  In  carrying  out  this  work  she  has 
entirely  given  up  .the  tone  of  intellectual  conversation 
or  written  improvisation,  similar  to  that  which  she 
used  to  affect  whilst  leaning  against  the  marble 
chimney-piece  starts  pede  in  imo.  If  here  and  there 
incompletenesses  of  style  may  be  detected,  they  are 
rare  and  unimportant.  The  details  of  the  whole  appear 
to  be  carefully  carried  out ;  the  authoress  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  beauty  and  art,"  f  And  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  description  of  Rome  in  a  letter 
from  Chateaubriand  to  Fontanes  in  1803  which  he  calls 
Olympian— he  adds  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  not  so 
proud,  not  so  given  up  to  forms,   as  Chateaubriand, 

■*  Marcellus,  Chateaubriand  et.  son  Temps,  Pai'is,  1859^  135.  Cha- 
teaubriand to  Marcellus. 

I  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Madame  de  Stael."  Nouvecmx  Portraits  et  Cri- 
tiques Litte'raires,  1830,  27,  etc, 
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but  no  less  distiuguished  and  in  reality  more  serious 
than  he.* 

The  German  translation  of  Corinne,  undertaken  by 
Madame  Friedrich  Schlegel,  superintended  by  her 
husband,  and  headed  by  a  short  preface  written  by 
him,  appeared  shortly  after  the  original. f  In  Weimar 
everyone  was  delighted  with  the  novel,  as  we  learn 
from  the  letters  addressed  to  Camille  Jordan  by  Frau 
von  Schardt,  Frau  von  Stein's  sister-in-law.  J 

Knebel  considered  thai  the  authoress  vied  with  the 
beginning  of  Tasso,  and  praised  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  thought.  Goethe  replied  to  the  reserva- 
tions of  his  friend  Rheinhardt  that  he  felt  more 
indulgent  and  considerate  towards  this  book  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  because  in  it  talent  was 
devoted  to  show  up  evil.  He  finished  up  with  the 
words,  "  and  thus  the  faults  merge  into  what  is  good 
in  my  eyes,  just  as  happens  with  individuals,  in 
whom  we  can  always  find  something  to  blame  or  to 
praise.  It  is  as  it  were  the  synthesis  of  affection, 
which  puts  life  into  everything."  § 

F.  Gentz  and  Jean  Paul  held  aloof ;    but  on  the 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire  sous  VEm- 
pire,  i.  399. 

t  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  inedites,  68,  69.  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
Collected  Worhs,  vii.  142.  Ranch,  Dorothea  von  Schlegel,  i.  191, 
225.     Letters  from  Dorothea,  18u6,  1807. 

J  Madame  Recamier,  Les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse,  etc.  Camille  Jordan 
a  Madame  de  Staol,  Lyons,  Sept.  10,  1807. 

§  Goethe  and  Rheinhardt,  Correspondence,  July,  August,  1807. 
Goethe,  Jakrbitch,  1884,  129,  130. 
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other  hand  Grillparzer,  the  most  important  tragic 
poet  since  the  days  of  Schiller,  was  incited  through 
Corinne  to  write  his  Sappho* 

Queen  Louise  paid  her  the  highest  compliment. 
She  had  often  been  obHged  to  stop  reading  Madame 
de  Stael's  book,  she  told  those  around  her,  because 
she  was  so  distressed,  not  so  much  by  the  suffering  as 
by  the  loss  of  hope,  which  reminded  her  of  her  own 
fate ;  f  of  the  crown  of  thorns  acquired  in  1806. 
What  had  the  pathetic  sadness  of  the  composition  in 
common  with  the  lament  over  the  down-trodden 
fatherland,  were  it  not  the  ideal  influence  of  suffer- 
ing  which  pervades  the  lot  of  all  that  is  beautiful  on 
earth  ?  ''J''a^  vzi  les  reines  pleurer  comme  les  simples 
femmesP  said  Chateaubriand,  alluding  to  the  royal 
sufferer  in  front  of  her  marble  representation  at  Char- 
lottenburg. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  the  interest  was  quite  as 
strong.  Across  the  ocean  Gouverneur  Morris  read 
Corinne  with  the  full  determination  to  mark  every- 
thing which  might  look  like  a  fault.  Before  he  had 
got  half-way  through,  that  -was  all  forgotten.  "Eare 
quality  of  genius  to  lead  us  in  our  ripe  days,  as  Love 
in  the  green  ones,  wheresoever  it  will,"  he  wrote  to 
Coppet.  Then  he  continues  in  his  own  way,  "I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  your  Scotch  lord  was  not 

*  Madame  R&amier,  Les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse,  etc.  Ccamille  Jordan 
II  Madame  de  Stael,  Lyons,  Sept.  10,  1807. 

t  J.  W.  Scliiitz,  "  On  the  Character  and  the  Writings  of  Madame 
de  Stael."     In  the  newspaper  "  The  Contemporaries,"  iii.  1818. 
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un  peu  plus  entreprenmit  that  fine  moonlight  night  on 

the  shores  of  the  ocean I  remember  to  have 

heard  of  a  little  German  girl  to  whom  it  was  an- 
nounced by  her  physicians  that  she  could  not  live ; 
upon  which  she  turned  round,  poor  creature,  whining 
to  her  mother,  '  Nein,  nein,  ich  kami  nicht  sterhen ; 
erst  muss  ink  ein  wenig  heirathen  !  '  Truly,  madame, 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  such 
wonderful  talents  as  these  which  Heaven  had  be- 
stowed on  Corinne."  * 

The  younger,  more  serious  race  has  James  Mackin- 
tosh as  its  mouthpiece. 

He  was  at  that  time  in  India,  and  wrote  from 
Bombay:  ''I  swallow  Corinne  slowly,  that  I  may 
taste   every   drop.     I   prolong   my    enjoyment,    and 

really   dread   the   termination Farewell, 

Corinne  !  powerful  and  extraordinary  book,  full  of 
faults  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  worth  enumerating,  but 
of  which  a  single  sentence  has  excited  more  feeling 
and  exercised  more  reason  than  the  most  faultless 
models  of  elegance.  The  whole  object  of  an  incident 
is  attained  when  it  serves  as  a  pretext  for  a  reflection 
or  an  impassioned  word.  But  even  here  there  are 
scenes  which  show  what  she  could  have  done  if  she 

had  been   at   leisure   from  thought The 

minute  philosophy  of  passion  and  character  has  so 
much  been  the  object  of  my  pursuit  that  I  love  it  even 
in  excess.     But  I  must  own  that  it  has  one  material 

*  Jared  Sparks,  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii.  248,  Jan.  18,  1868. 
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inconvenience.  The  observations  founded  upon  it 
may  be  true  in  some  instances  without  being  generally 

so There  are  sometimes  as  much  truth  and 

exactness  in  Madame  de  Stael's  descriptions  as  in 
those  of  most  cold  observers.  Her  picture  of  stagna- 
tion, mediocrity,  and  dulness  ;  of  torpor,  only- 
animated  by  envy ;  of  mental  superiority,  dreaded 
and  hated  without  even  being  comprehended  ;  and  of 
intellect  gradually  extinguished  by  the  azotic  atmo- 
sphere of  stupidity — is  so  true.  The  unjust  estimate  of 
England  which  this  Northumbrian  picture  might  have 
occasioned,  how  admirably  is  it  corrected  by  the 
observation  of  Oswald,  and  even  of  poor  Corinne,  on 
their  second  journey,  and  how,  by  a  few  reflections 
in  the  last  journey  to  Italy,  does  this  singular  woman 
reduce  to  the. level  of  truth  the  exaggerated  praise 
bestowed  by  her  first  enthusiasm  on  the  Italians."  * 

Another  opinion  on  the  English  side  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  that  of  Lord  Byron.  He  had 
written  some  impassioned  words  to  his  love  on  the  last 
page  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli's  copy  of  Corinne; 
then  he  added  with  regard  to  this,  her  favourite  book: 
"I  knew  Madame  de  Stael  well — better  than  she  knew 
Italy ;  but  I  little  thought  that  one  day  I  should 
think  with  her  thoughts  in  the  country  where  she  has 
laid  the  scene  of  her  most  attractive  production.  She 
is  sometimes  right,  and  often  wrong,  about  Italy  and 
England  ;  but  almost  always  true  in  delineating  the 

*  Sir  James  Macldntosh,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of,  i.  405,  etc. 
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heart,  which  is  but  of  one  nation ;  of  no  country,  or 
rather  of  all."  * 

Whilst  these  critics  did  not  permit  the  criticisms 
concerning  their  own  country  to  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment  of  this  artistic  production,  Ugo  Foscolo  the 
Italian  brought  forward  the  reproach,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gazettino  del  hel  Mondo,  that  Madame  de 
Stael's  book  had  '•'•infamato  V Italia,  nel  volere  patro- 
eina^da.''^  But  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion 
on  this  subject. t 

Italy  itself  remained  grateful.  On  the  counters  of 
the  booksellers  in  that  country  a  copy  of  Oorinne  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found,  as  an  unfading  leaf  in 
the  wreath  of  honour  deposited  on  classic  ground  by 
strangers. 

*  Th.  Moore,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  ivith  notices  of 
his  Life,  407. 

f  C.  Cantii,  Vincenzo  Monti  e  V  eta  chefu  stl,  101,  etc. 
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On  the  completion  of  Corinne,  Madame  de  Stael  found 
herself  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  Napoleon 
as  she  had  been  after  the  appearance  of  DelpMne. 

Just  as  1802  had  been  the  zenith  of  the  Consulate, 
the  years  1806  and  1807— between  Austerlitz  and 
Tilsit — were  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  tributary  kingdoms  had  been  set  up.  Prussia 
overthrown,  Russia  won  over,  the  fatal  experiment  in 
Spain  had  not  as  yet  been  attempted.  Scarcely  any 
further  opposition  was  encountered  on  the  Continent. 
In  January,  1806,  Gentz  wrote,  and  certainly  with 
some  justice,  to  no  less  a  person  than  Johann  Miiller, 
"  Armfeldt,  in  writing  to  me  some  time  since,  said, 
'  Croyez-moi  il  rCy  a  plus  que  les  femmes  qui  vaillent 
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quelquecJwseJ  And,  by  God !  he  is  right.  It  is  a 
truly  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  nowadays  one 
may  meet  ten  excellent  women  possessing  great  cou- 
rage, a  lively  feeling  of  honour,  undeniable  hatred  of 
evil,  and  yet  possessing  distinguished  talent,  before 
coming  across  one  man  endowed  with  half  of  these 
qualities."  *  The  events  which  now  occurred  seemed 
to  justify  this  almost  exaggerated  praise.  ''Qui  etes 
vous,niaclame?^^  asked  Napoleon  of  the  Duchess  Louise, 
who  had  remained  alone  in  Weimar,  and  now  received 
him  after  Jena  on  the  steps  of  the  castle.  She  named 
herself,  ^^En  ce  cas  je  nous  plains ."  He  replied,  "  Car 
fecraserai  voire  mari.^''  On  the  next  day  he  said 
emphatically  to  her,  after  a  long  conversation,  that 
she  must  believe  that  there  was  a  Providence  watch- 
ing over  everything,  and  that  he  was  only  its  instru- 
ment. "  That  is  a  woman  who  was  not  frightened 
by  my  three  hundred  cannons,"  he  remarked  on 
leaving.  What  Madame  de  Stael  thought  of  the  fore- 
going we  have  already  stated. 

When  quite  an  old  woman,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen, 
who  remained  with  her  invalid  husband  in  the  burn- 
ing and  plundered  town,  was  incited  by  these  memo- 
ries to  write  her  novel  Cordelia.f 

In  the  camp  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Konigsberg, 
where  the  prevalent  feeling  was  ''  that  God  heaped 
our  sins  upon  our  head   and   visited   us  with    great 

*  Maurer  Constant,  Supplement  to  /.  von  Midlers  Collected  Works, 
i.  211.     Gentz  to  J.  \on  Miiller,  Jan.  6-,  1806. 

I  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  Literarische  Nacldass,  i,  4i,  55. 
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affliction,"  another  womanly  heart  withstood  the  trial 
and  urged  the  hesitating  men  "  to  remain  firm  and 
not  to  consent  to  peace.''  * 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on  in  Germany,  Madame 
de  Stael  could  not  endure  the  quiet  of  Coppet. 
Placed  by  her  nationality  on  the  victorious  side,  her 
sympathies  were  far  too  much  on  that  of  the  con- 
quered for  her  peace  of  mind,  and,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  portentous  events  convulsing  the  world, 
she  more  than  ever  felt  the  need  of  exchanging 
thought  and  of  intercourse  with  friends  holding 
the  same  opinions  as  herself.  She  gave  utterance  to 
an  entirely  personal  experience  when  in  Corimie  she 
called  travelling  one  of  the  most  painful  pleasures 
in  the  world,  smiled  at  the  haste  with  which  men 
tried  to  reach  places  where  they  were  expected  by 
no  one,  and  compared  the  years  spent  abroad  to 
branches  with  no  roots,  whilst  an  existence  spent  at 
home  renews  its  youth  in  recalling  memories  which 
gladden  the  heart  and  soften  the  end  of  our  days. 
She  was  seized  by  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  "  le  mat 
de  la  capitale,''^  partly  explained  by  the  extraordinary 
spiritual  emotion  with  which  she  wrote  Corinne. 

Since  her  father's  death,  Madame  de  Stael  had 
been  placed  under  the  offi.cial  and  direct  supervision 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Leman,  although  in  point  of  fact 
she  had  long  since  been  watched  by  him.  Even 
in  February,  1804,  the  right  to  retain  a  residence  in 

*  Grafla  von  Voss,  Sixty-nine  Tears  at  the  Prussian  Court,  256, 
96,  284. 
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Geneva  was  only  conceded  as  a  favour.*  When 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  some  Italian  sovereign 
with  mistaken  zeal  arrested  her  during  her  residence 
across  the  Alps,  he  answered  that  in  that  case  20,000 
men  were  ready  to  set  her  at  liberty, f  and  the 
aforementioned  considerate  treatment  of  the  travellers 
was  then  recommended  to  his  officials.  But  when 
Madame  de  Stael  for  the  first  time  since  her  return 
to  Coppet  tried  to  effect  a  residence  in  France, 
within  the  prescribed  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Paris,  she  was  made  aware  of  the  closeness  of  the 
meshes  in  the  net  that  surrounded  her. 

On  the  31st  August,  1805,  Fouche,  who  was  still 
Minister  of  Police,  refused  to  give  her  a  pass  to 
France,  and  instructed  the  Prefect  of  the  Leman  at 
once  to  imprison  her  should  she  cross  the  French 
border. 

It  was  even  debated  whether  she  should  be  al- 
lowed a  free  passage  between  Geneva  and  Coppet, 
which  were  but  a  few  kilometres  apart.  Nothing- 
was  brought  against  her  except  the  remark  made  by 
Napoleon  in  a  letter  to  Fouch6,  that  "intercourse 
with  Madame  de  Stael  was  no  less  dangerous  for 
women  than  intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Naples."  % 

On  the  22nd  of  October  in  the  same  autumn  the 
desired  pass  to  France  was  however  granted,  on  con- 

*  H.  Welscliinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  168. 
t  Benjamin  Constant,  Memoir es  sur  les  Cents  Jours. 
X  H.  Welschinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  168.  Napoleon 
to  Fouche,  May  22,  1805. 
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dition  that  Paris  should  not  be  visited.  Madame  de 
Stael  only  made  use  of  the  passport  in  the  spring 
of  1806.  She  had  spent  the  winter  partly  at  home 
and  partly  in  Geneva,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  create 
a  new  interest  for  herself  in  the  representation  of 
some  of  her  favourite  dramas — Voltaire's  Merope, 
Alzire,  Zaire ;  Racine's  Fhedre,  and  a  Biblical  scene 
entitled  Sagar,  which  she  performed  on  a  hastily  im- 
provised stage  at  Geneva,  with  the  aid  of  her  own 
immediate  circle. 

Various  accounts  of  these  representations  have  been 
received  from  eye-witnesses,  amongst  others,  one, 
exaggerated  in  its  admiration,  by  Frederika  Brun, 
who  spent  the  winter  of  1806  at  Geneva,*  and 
another  more  moderately  appreciative  in  its  tone  by 
A.  W.  Schlegel  addressed  to  Bethmann,  the  actress, 
at  the  National  Theatre  in  Berlin. 

A.  W.  Schlegel  had  been  able  to  study  the  French 
and  Italian  histrionic  art  after  studying  the  German, 
but  had  never  known  Talma  and  the  French  tragic 
element.  He  now  wrote  to  Madame  Bethmann  that 
he,  at  last,  had  had  the  happiness  of  really  beholding 
something  perfect,  and  precisely  in  a  quarter  where  he 
would  least  have  expected  it,  namely,  on  an  amateur 
stage  and  in  the  person  of  a  dilettante.  He  calls 
Madame  de  Stael' s  acting  that  of  an  incomparable  artist. 
To  divert  herself,  and  still  more  to  amuse  her  friends, 
she  had  given  a  series  of  theatrical  and  especially  tragic 

*  F.  JBruu,  Einsodes  Jrom  Travels  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy,  i.  383,  etc. 
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performances,  the  latter  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
avoided  as  a  rule  by  amateurs  on  account  of  their 
acknowledged  difficulties.  Madame  de  Stael's  rare  gift 
of  drawing  out  every  mind  according  to  the  talent  it 
possessed  put  life  into  everything,  and  thus  she  had 
soon  collected  a  circle  of  talent  and  earnest  endeavour 
around^  her,  able  to  support  her  and  to  complete  the 
cast  of  the  plays,  A.  W.  Schlegel  remarks  especially 
on  the  tasteful  ai-rangement,  the  choice  and  correctness 
of  the  costumes,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
smallness  of  the  stage  was  no  hindrance  to  the  unity 
of  action. 

"  To  a  rare  education,"  he  continues,  "  Madame  de 
Stael  joins  many  natural  advantages  and  favourable 
conditions  for  appearing  on  the  stage  to  perfection. 
The  habits  of  good  society,  which  are  indispensable 
in  refined  comedy,  are  most  important  in  tragedy — at 
least  in  French  tragedy;  the  gift  of  eloquence,  of 
versatility,  and  that  of  presence  of  mind,  an  unfailing 
memory,  exact  to  a  syllable,  unusual  proficiency  in 
poetic  recitation.  In  this  she  was  a  pupil  in  early 
youth  of  the  celebrated  Clairon,  although  many  years 
after  the  latter  had  retired  from  the  stage,  and  such 
spectators  who  had  seen  this  celebrated  actress  declared 
that  they  could  recognise  the  traces  of  her  style. 

"This  can  in  no  way  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  acting,  which  is  entirely  due  to  her 
character  and  inward  sentiment.  To  a  natural  pre- 
ference for  the  language  and  literature  of  her  own 
nation  Madame  de  Stael  adds  the  capacity,  so  rare  in 
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France,  of  adapting  herself  to  foreign  modes  of 
thought  and  making  them  her  own.  She  is  a  con- 
noisseur and  admirer  of  French  poetical  art,  especially 
the  dramatic,  without,  however,  being  entirely  taken 
up  by  it  or  satisfied  with  it.  That  which  she  first 
seeks  in  all  poetry,  that  which  in  her  writing  she 
endeavours  to  represent  as  making  most  impression  in 
her  life — the  vicissitudes  which  must  inevitably  befall 
a  sensitive  heart,  its  secrets  and  its  sorrows — are  lite- 
rally and  simply  expressed."  * 

These  theatricals  in  1806  lasted  until  April,  when  a 
longing  for  France  again  took  possession  of  her,  added 
to  which  was  the  necessity  of  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  Corimie, 

She  had  made  friends  with  Barante,  the  Imperial 
Prefect  in  Geneva,  who  suj)plied  her  with  an  official 
document,  addressed  to  his  superiors  in  Paris,  to  the 
effect  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  she  had  spent 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  Madame  de  Stael 
had  behaved  herself  most  carefully,  and  had  made 
no  remark  either  concerning  the  war  or  the  current 
events  which  could  give  the  Government  any  ground 
of  complaint. f  In  April  she  made  a  first  move  to 
Auxerre. 

But  an  over-zealous  colleague — the  Prefect  of  the 

*  A.  W.  Sclilegel,  "  Concerning  some  of  the  tragic  parts  acted  by 
Madame  de  Stael.'"  To  Madame  Bethmanu,  actress  in  Berlin,  1806. 
Collected  Works,  ix.  266-281. 

t  H.  Welschinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  169.  From 
the  documents  in  the  National  Archives. 
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Yonne  department — made  the  supervision  of  Madame 
de  Stael  his  personal  affair,  and  gave  information  that 
she  had  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Vincelles,  intending 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxerre. 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  had  gone  there  on  a  visit 
to  her.  The  small  and  monotonous  provincial  town 
made  her  still  more  aware  of  the  restraint  upon  her 
personal  liberty.  "  Large  towns,"  says  Corinne,  "are 
the  only  tolerable  residences  for  those  who  do  not 
follow  the  beaten  path,  and  yet  want  to  live  sociably. 
Wherever  monotony  has  become  a  second  nature  and 
an  invariable  habit,  people  no  longer  care  to  amuse 
themselves,  only  thereby  to  discover  that  they  are  dull 
at  all  other  times." 

She  did  not  even  try  to  interrupt  the  dulness  of 
Auxerre,  and  indeed  she  felt  it  very  little  as  long  as 
her  friend  Mathieu  could  stay  with  her.  But  she 
then  realised  that  as  neither  teachers,  schools,  nor 
music  existed  in  "  this  very  Scythia,"  she  must  send 
her  two  sons  to  Paris  with  Schlegel. 

Although  accustomed  to  small  German  towns, 
Schlegel  found  the  French  provincial  atmosphere  so 
uncongenial  that  Madame  de  Stael  pitied  him  as 
"  bored  to  death,"  and  said,  "  Benjamin  Constant  se 
tire  mieux  d^ affaire  avec  les  hetes.''^  * 

Meanwhile  her  friends  were  attempting,  in  Paris, 
to  effect  the  repayment  of  Necker's  loans  and  the 
removal  of  a  ban  for  which  there  existed  no  justifiable 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Madame  de  Stael."  Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Cri- 
tiques Litter  aires,  27-137. 
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cause.  Gerando  had  an  interview  with  Talleyrand 
with  this  object.  "  II  me  semble  qu'il  ltd  sieraii  de 
me /aire  rappeler,^'  gratefully  wrote  Madame  de  Stael.* 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  15th  of  August,  being 
Napoleon's /e<?e,  would  have  brought  a  change  in  her 
fortune. 

What  she  wanted  was  justice,  not  mercy.  When 
the  fete  went  by,  and  everything  remained  as  formerly, 
she  sadly  wrote  that  life  was  beginning  to  be  intoler- 
able to  her. 

In  a  letter  to  Prederika  Brun  she  allowed  the  follow- 
ing singular  admission  to  escape  her :  "  I  know,  although 
you  over-estimate  me  in  your  kindness,  that  I  could 
have  achieved  more  under  happier  circumstances. 
But  it  is  an  unmitigated  misfortune  to  be  born  a 
Frenchwoman  with  the  Erench  disposition,  with  the  ' 
taste  and  habits  of  French  life,  but  with  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  the  northern  world.  It  is  an  anti- 
thesis which  undermines  my  life.  I  am  still  in  the 
same  situation — sometimes  in  the  society  of  my  friends, 
oftener  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  making  use  of  my  solitary  life  as  I  ought  to 
do,  because  I  take  opium  to  make  me  sleep,  and 
because  opium  destroys  the  nerves,''  f 

A  short  stay  in  Blois  did  not  improve  this  strain 
on  the  whole  system,  which  made  the  time  spent  in 
a  post-chaise  appear  the  most  endurable. 

*  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  incdites,  etc.  66.  Madame  de  Stael 
u  Gerando,  Auxerre,  Aug.  9,  1806. 

t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  published  by  Mnttliisoii,  i.  252, 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  Bnm,  Auxerre,  July  15,  180G. 
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She  read  a  great  deal.  Amongst  other  books  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  which  seemed  to  her  exagge- 
rated in  its  admiration,  and  Sismondi's  Introduction 
to  the  Kistory  of  Italy,  which  she  justly  admired.* 
But  it  was  the  arrival  of  her  friends  which  alone  did. 
her  any  good ;  that  of  Madame  Becamier,  for  whom 
she  had  longed,  and  who  did  not  this  time  disappoint 
her;  ofLemercier  the  poet;  of  Lemontey,t  who  in 
1789,  as  Deputy  for  Lyons,  demanded  Necker's  recall, 
with  the  words,  "  Prance  requires  a  Sully  " ;  words 
which  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to  secure  the 
affection  of  Necker's  daughter.  Lemontey  remained 
sincerely  devoted  to  her,  although  he  endangered  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Imperial  Censorship  by 
this  friendship. 

Camille  Jordan,  who  had  to  make  his  neace  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  also  came  to  Auxerre.  When  she 
passed  through  Lyons  he  had  been  recently  married, 
and  he  had  not  furthered  her  wish  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  his  young  wife. 

With  regard  to  his  marrying,  she  had  written 
several  years  previously  to  G(irando  that  she  disliked 
marriages  which  narrowed  the  rights  of  friendship ; 
and  she  was  always  eloquent  against  them,  although 
she  knew  her  tirades  had  no  effect. 

Now  that  Camille  had  taken  this  step,  and  had  not 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Camille  .Jordan."  Nouveaux  Ltnidis,  xii.  259. 
Ijonstetten,  Lettres  de  Fr.  Brim,  i.  2.54. 

I  L'Axdeur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
76.  Madame  de  Staiil  to  Madame  Kecamier.  Madame  Eecamier, 
Les  Amis  de  sa  Jeuncsse  et  sa  Correspondance  Intime,  27-31. 
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brought  her  his  wife,  she  wrote  to  him  from  Auxen-e 
stating  how  painful  it  had  been  to  her  to  be  deprived 
of  a  pleasure  which  she  thought  had  been  intentionally 
denied  her.  "I  am  possessed  of  a  much  greater  fund 
of  goodwill  than  I  am  able  to  instil  into  others.  To 
please  me  the  woman  you  love  has  only  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  show  some  interest  in  me.  It 
is  quite  true  that  I  do  not  care  about  my  friends 
marrying,  but  when  they  do,  it  would  ill  beseem  the 
name  of  friendship  were  I  to  refuse  to  share  in  their 
sentiments.  I  shall  try  to  win  Madame  Camille  as  I 
once  tried  to  win  you.  Is  that  not  right  ?....!  live 
in  complete  retirement  here,  supported  by  Mathieu's 
ineffable  goodness.  I  hope  to  see  you,  and  would  be 
glad  to  go  through  no  further  suffering;  for  I  feel 
that  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  my  strength."  And 
after  Camille  Jordan  had  tried  to  explain  what  had 
occurred,  she  answered,  indulgently,  "that  she  felt 
ill  in  mind  and  body,  but  always  remembered  Vol- 
taire's  finest  verse 

'  Tout  luortel  est  charge  de  sa  propre  clouleur.' 

"Farewell,  Camille,  you  are  a  little  hard  on  me.  If 
you  are  right  I  would  fain  learn  the  lesson  ;  but  per- 
haps if  you  liked  me  better  you  would  be  less  hard. 
Farewell."  * 

Six  months  afterwards,  Camille  Jordan  was  amongst 
those  who  thought  fit  to  blame  their  friend  for  ex- 

*  Sainte-P.euve,   "  Camille  Jordan."     Nouveaux  Lunch's,  xii.  255, 
Madapie  dp  Stael  a  Camille  Joydfin,  Mny  ],  June  20,  180G. 
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aggerated  distress  regarding  her  banishment  from 
Paris. 

"  You  have  written  to  Mathieu  that  I  was  not 
pleased  with  you,"  answered  Madame  de  Stael  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  "  It  was  more  or  less  true. 
I  cared  for  you  more  than  you  cared  for  me.  This 
discord  between  us  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
All  real  or  sincere  grief  deserves  sympathy;  above  all 
when  this  kind  of  grief,  as  you  will  see  by  Corinne, 
costs  many  tears  but  no  false  sentiment,  and  has 
overcome  many  greater  than  I,  such  as  Dante,  Cicero, 
etc.  In  a  word,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
much  has  been  said  to  wound  me  on  this  subject,  but 
I  have  felt  offended  by  you  alone,  as  I  am  fond  of  you. 
Is  that  not  fair  ?  I  am  going  to  send  you  Corinne. 
When  you  have  read  it  write  to  me  at  Coppet,  where 
I  mean  to  spend  the  summer  as  soon  as  the  book  is 
printed.     Je  vous  embrasse  rancune  tenante.^^^ 

The  intention  to  go  to  Spa  for  the  restoration  of  her 
failing  health  before  returning  to  Switzerland  had, 
nevertheless,  again  to  be  renounced  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  authorities ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  September  she  left  Auxerre  for  Rouen,  and 
was  followed  there  by  Benjamin  Constant,  the  young 
Count  Elzear  de  Sabran,  and  Frederick  Schlegel  with 
his  brother  William.  Her  friendly  hospitality  to 
Frederick  Schlegel  during  six  months  preserved  him 
from  the  oppressive  pecuniary  cares  which  had  accom- 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Camille  Jordan."     Nouveaux  Lundis,  xii,     Ma- 
dame de  Stael  ii  Caiuille  Jordan,  Menlau,  April  10,  1807. 
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panied  his  six  months'  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  in  return 
she  thankfully  accepted  whatever  stimulant  this  inex- 
haustible and  active  mind  could  bestow  upon  her.* 
She  wrote  to  Bonstetten,  who  had  remained  in  Geneva 
with  Frederika  Brun  and  her  daughter,  who  was 
seriously  ill,  that  the  quiet  provincial  town  was  not 
prepared  for  a  literary  invasion  like  hers.  She  did 
not  intend  to  remain  there.  She  thought  of  return- 
ing to  Italy  :  then  she  bid  her  friends  expect  her  in 
Geneva.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  letters  she  repeats 
that  she  had  bought  a  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  would  know  in  about  a  fortnight  whether 
she  would  be  permitted  to  live  there. 

"  It  will  be  dull  enough  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
country,  and  yet  this  is  my  dearest  wish.  But  who 
cares  to  speak  about,  himself  in  this  conflicting  world? 
Never  have  events  made  such  sport  of  mankind ;  and 
when  I  remember  that  I  grew  u^d  in  a  period  in  which 
literary  renown  had  the  first  claim  to  distinction,  I 
begin  to  think  I  have  been  transferred  to  another 
planet,  "f 

Soon  after  the  new  jeav  she  was  informed  that  she 
would  be  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chateau  d'Acosta 
in  Auberge-en-Ville,  Seine  etOise,  until  the  1st  of  April. 
It  belonged  to  an  intimate  acquaintance,  Madame  de 
Castellan,  and  there  she  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
Corinne. 

*  Raich,  Dorothea  ron  Schlegel,  i.  225.  Letters  from  Dorothen, 
November,  1806,  to  April,  1807. 

t  Boiistettcn,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i,  254.  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Bonstetten,  Eoiien,  Nov.  15,  1800. 
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Meanwhile  in  March,  the  purchase  of  the  Chateau 
Cernay  near  Franconville  was  concluded,  with  the 
intention  of  getting-  masters  from  Paris,  and  of  living 
there  for  that  purpose.  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  de- 
spondingly  to  Bonstetten  that  the  capital  faded  before 
her  sight  the  nearer  she  came  to  it.  She  added, 
''Paris  is  not  altered,  but  I  myself  have  changed. 
....  My  friends  in  Geneva  write,  praising  Madame 
Brun's  letters  in  contrast  to  mine.  They  are  quite 
right,  for  since  I  have  ceased  to  correspond  with  my 
father  I  no  longer  care  to  write  letters.  For  any 
definite  reason,  in  the  excitement  of  passion  I  could 
still  be  eloquent.  But  I  care  no  longer  to  describe 
myself  to  any  other  than  to  my  father.  Ask  Madame 
Brun  to  bring  me  spiritually  nearer  to  her  by  one  of 
her  letters.  I  myself  feel  narrowed  in  this  vast  king- 
dom." * 

About  this  time,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Fouche  that  he 
observed  with  pleasure  that  Madame  de  Stael  had 
ceased  to  be  talked  about.  "  If  I  have  to  busy  my- 
self with  her  again,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  have  to  take 
active  measures.  This  woman  is  a  regular  raven. 
She  thought  the  storm  had  already  broken,  and  revelled 
in  intrigue.  She  shall  go  back  to  her  Leman.  Have 
the  Genevans  not  done  us  harm  enough  already  ?  .  .  . 
She  is  moreover  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  and  write  as 
many  pamphlets  as  she  likes."  "  Keep  an  eye  too  on 
Benjamin  Constant/'  says  a  letter,  dated  June  1806  ; 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i.  255.  Madame  de  Stael  to 
Bonstetten,  Melun,  Jan.  2,  1807. 
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"  the  moment  he  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree  I 
send  him  back  to  Brunswick,  and  his  wife.  I  will  not 
tolerate  anything  from  any  of  this  clique.  I  will  not 
allow  them  to  make  proselytes."  * 

Meanwhile,  the  time  granted  for  her  residence  in 
the  Chateau  d'Acosta  had  come  to  an  end,  and  there 
came  an  imperial  command  either  to  keep  more  pre- 
cisely to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Paris,  or  to 
leave  Prance  immediately. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  ill  and  in  bed  when  the  order 
came.  She  explained  that  she  could  not  travel  before 
the  1st  of  May,  and  that  she  would  only  yield  to 
force  were  any  earlier  start  suggested.  "Whereupon 
she  remained  unmolested  for  the  time. 

On  the  27th  of  April  an  official  announcement  of 
her  departure  for  Geneva  was  sent  by  the  police  to 
Napoleon.  "  I  regret  that  you  should  be  so  ill-in- 
formed," he  writes  in  reply  to  Pouch^.  "  Madame  de 
Stael  was  in  Paris  on  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and 
28th,  and  is  probably  still  there.  It  only  makes  this 
woman's  position  more  painful  to  attempt  to  deceive 
her  concerning  it,  and  will  be  sure  to  cause  her 
annoyance,  for  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  her  over 
to  the  gendarmerie  if  necessary."  f 

As  regarded  the  Minister  of  Police,  Napoleon  was 
quite  right.  Madame  de  Stael  had  happily  eluded  the 
jDenetrating  eyes  of  his  moiochards,  and  had  not  been 

*  Napoleon  I.  Correspondance,  xv. 

I  Idem,  XV.     H.  Welscliinger,  La  Censure  sous  h  Premier  Empire, 
169-172. 
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able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  short  stay  in  Paris. 
Very  few  of  her  friends  were  aware  of  this,  and  it 
was  only  late  in  the  evening  or  at  night  that  she  used 
to  leave  her  house  and  wander  through  the  deserted 
streets  :  less  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  than  to  renew  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

Everything  went  well  until  she  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  desire  to  see  Madame  de  Tesse.  The 
early  energy  of  this  lady  had  not  been  able,  however, 
to  withstand  the  influence  of  age,  and  she  was  terri- 
fied by  the  thought  that  this  visit  might  compromise 
her.  Indiscretions  were  committed  which  reached  the 
Emperor's  ears.  Madame  de  Stael  was  obliged  to 
depart  in  haste,  and  never  saw  Paris  again  until  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.* 

Prom  Dijon  she  announced  the  appearance  of 
Corinne  to  her  friend  Juliette  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
"If  anything  could  disarm  my  opponents,"  she  wrote, 
"  it  would  be  this  harmless  book."  f 

Napoleon's  criticism,  which  we  have  already  cited, 
was  the  answer  to  this. 

The  old  story  was  now  repeated  wherein  those  who 
have  reached  the  shore  in  safety  watch  those  still 
battling  against  the  stream  for  conscience  sake,  and 
cannot   deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  criticising. 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Madame  cle  Stael."  Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Cri- 
tiques Litteraires,  iii.  27,  137. 

t  UAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  JRecamicr,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
78.  Madame  de  Stael  a,  Madame  Re'camier,  May  5,  1807  (wrongly- 
dated  180C,  like  most  of  the  other  letters  in  the  book). 
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Sismondi  took  Madame  de  Stael's  part  against  re- 
proaches of  this  nature,  uttered  by  the  Countess  of 
Albany. 

Immediately  on  her  return  to  Coppet,  Sismondi  had 
spent  four  weeks  with  her,  and  wrote  to  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  on  his  return  to  his  Tuscan  villa  at  Pescia: 
"  Doubtless  I  could  have  wished  that  Madame  de 
Stael  had  had  enough  strength  of  will  unreservedly 
and  entirely  to  have  renounced  this  visit  to  Paris. 
But  the  capital  possessed  a  j)ower  of  attraction 
stronger  than  mere  social  influences.  Her  friends,  and 
especially  those  who  are  nearest  her  heart,  are  always 
in  it,  and  beyond  these  none  are  dear  enough  to  her  to 
replace  her  home  and  her  family.  Feeling  as  strongly 
as  she  does,  passionately  longing  for  everything  that 
is  denied  her,  and  yet,  like  a  true  woman,  timorous 
and  easily  led,  it  is  a  good  deal  that  she  has  pre- 
served that  negative  courage  which  has  never  deserted 
her.  She  has  chosen  to  keep  silence,  to  wait,  to 
endure,  that  she  might  return  to  those  she  loved,  al- 
though neither  by  word  nor  deed  has  she  done  homage 
to  power.  Only  a  little  while  before  she  was  driven 
from  Paris  and  her  lately  acquired  property,  the  head 
of  the  police  gave  her  to  understand  that  a  cleverly- 
placed  word  of  praise  and  recognition  in  Corinne 
would  wipe  away  all  difficulties,  and  satisfy  all  her 
wishes.  She  replied  that  she  would  suppress  every- 
thing offensive  in  her  book,  but  would  not  add  a 
single  word  of  flattery.     She  was  true  to  her  word : 
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no  small  merit  in  times  such  as  these  of  shame  and 
humiliation."  * 

Sismondi  was  right.  But  in  exiling  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  formally  condemning-  her  to  opposition, 
Napoleon  made  Coppet  into  an  intellectual  centre  and 
refuge  for  all  those  who  neither  could  nor  would  bow 
to  his  despotic  will. 

The  piece  of  ground  where,  under  his  iron  sceptre, 
it  was  possible  to  feel  and  think  independently,  became 
historical.  The  woman  who,  if  left  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  would  have  become  eclipsed  by  his 
splendour,  and  politically  insignificant,  was  now  illu- 
minated in  her  exile  by  the  halo  of  undeserved  perse- 
cution and  firm  independence.  She  stood  erect 
against  the  man  who  so  well  knew  how  to  awaken 
and  make  use  of  talent,  but  who  had  so  little  respect 
for  character. 

That  the  effort  was  hard,  and  often  almost  be3^ond 
her  strength,  does  not  diminish  her  merit. 

After  her  return  to  Switzerland  the  first  visitor 
from  a  distance  received  by  Madame  de  Stael  was 
Madame  R^camier. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1806,  Madame  Recamier's 
husband  had  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune;  and 
all  her  friends  testify  that  she  bore  the  blow,  which 
deprived  her  of  a  rich  and  brilliant  position  and 
reduced  her  to  the  most  modest  circumstances,  with 

*  Saint  Rene  Taillandifr,  Lettrcs  inedites  de  Sismondi,  Bonstetten, 
Madame  de  Stael,  etc.  G8,  (J'J.  tSismondi  a  Madame  d' Albany,  Pescia, 
June  18,  25,  1807. 
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dignified  courage.  But  fate  had  not  exhausted  all 
that  it  had  in  store  for  her.  In  the  following  January 
she  lost  her  mother, 'and  when  she  sought  change  and 
rest  by  going  for  the  first  time  to  Switzerland  and  to 
Coppet,  under  the  escort  of  Count  Elzear  de  Sabran, 
she  was  ujDset  out  of  her  carriage,  hurled  over  a  preci- 
pice with  those  accompanying  her,  and  only  escaped 
death  by  a  miracle.  Madame  R^camier,  whose  foot 
was  slightly  hurt,  spent  the  whole  summer  at  her 
friend's  house,  where  other  storms  awaited  her. 

She  made  acquaintance  at  Coppet  with  the  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  a  younger  brother  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand.  Since  the  day  of  Saalfeld,  which 
cost  the  latter  his  life.  Prince  Augustus  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  France.  In  September  1807  he  went  to 
Geneva,  and  remained  there  during  the  next  six  weeks 
as  Madame  de  Stael's  guest.  At  Coppet  he  was  so 
completely  under  the  charm  of  Madame  Recamier's 
peculiar  beauty  that  he  offered  her  everything  to 
induce  her  to  divorce  her  husband  and  marry  him. 
Juliette  did  not  go  so  far,  but  this  time  she  did  not 
remain  indifferent,  and  instead  of  her  usual  coquetry 
she  did,  at  least  for  a  brief  moment,  give  a  thought  to 
the  union  with  the  Hohenzoller,  although  she  firmly 
refused  it.*  He  is  called  mi  liomme  distingu6  by 
Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  there  at  the  same 
period.      "  How   much  worthier  are  these  Germans 

*  IJAuteur  ties  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Becamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
91,  147.  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Stael,  Coppet,  Oct  13  1807,  Aug. 
25,  1808. 
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than  we  ? "  he  adds.*  In  honour  of  the  pnnce 
Madame  de  Stael  re-opened  the  small  theatre  in 
which  such  great  things  were  attempted ;  this  time 
at  Coppet  instead  of  Greneva. 

Mahomet,  Merope,  Fyrrlius,  Aiidromache,  Fhaedra, 
and  also  Racine's  comedy,  Les  JPlaideti^rs,  were  acted, 
in  which  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  in  Constant's  opinion 
turned  tragedy  into  comedy,  acted  by  no  means 
vivaciously,  whilst  Madame  Recamier  broke  down  as 
Aricia  in  Fhaedra  ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  in  the  title 
role  drew  the  acknowledgment  from  Benjamin 
Constant  that  she  had  acted  marvellously.  Her 
acting  incited  him  to  translate  TVallenstein,  of  which, 
under  her  eyes  and  encouraged  by  her  counsels,  he 
in  a  few  months  completed  four  acts  in  two  thousand 
Alexandrines,  as  she  informed  the  Duchess  Louise  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction. f  There  had  moreover  been  an 
addition  to  the  audience  at  Geneva.  Before  Madame 
de  Stael  had  started  for  Germany,  Montlosier,  who 
was  by  chance  staying  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  had 
presented  Barante,  Prefect  of  the  Leman  since  ]  802, 
at  Coppet.  Barante,  who  was  a  friend  of  Narbonne, 
had  gone  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  old  French 
magistracy  to  those  of  the  imperial  administration, 
and  was  one  of  those  independent  characters  who 
never  forgot  what  was  due  to  their  own  personal 
dignity. 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Journal  Intime,  1807. 

t  Idem.  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et 
Weimar,  92.  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  Ducliess  Louise,  Coppet,  Oct.  3, 
1807. 
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Napoleon  was  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  giving  the  mistress  of  Coppet  'a  brilliant  proof  of 
this  firmness  of  character.  Necker's  last  years  had 
been  enlivened  and  gladdened  by  his  intercourse 
with  Barante,  but  Madame  de  Stael  felt  herself  more 
attracted  by  his  son  Prospere,  a  youth  of  four-and- 
twenty,  who  had  begun  his  public  career  as  an 
auditor  in  the  Council  of  State.  Since  1806,  when 
the  Emperor  sent  him  with  several  colleagues  to  the 
newly- conquered  Prussian  and  Polish  provinces^  the 
name  of  the  younger  Barante  had  constantly  recurred 
in  Madame  de  Stael' s  Corres'pondance.  A  new  bond 
of  sympathy  was  formed  between  them  when  she 
became  aware  of  the  feelings  of  moral  indignation 
kindled  in  the  young  man's  soul  by  the  spectacle  of 
this  reign  of  brutal  force  and  the  means  it  employed. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 807  he  paid  his  father  a  visit  at 
Coppet,  Afterwards,  as  Sub-Prefect  of  Bressuire  in 
Poitou,  he  filled  a  comparatively-modest  sphere  of 
action,  which  was  allotted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  as 
a  sort  of  punishment  for  having  been  the  unwilling 
tool  of  his  oppressions  in  Silesia  and  Poland,  which 
the  young  man  himself  had  inwardly  resented. 

His  stay  in  Poitou  was  fruitful  as  regarded  his 
literary  activity.  For  at  the  Chateau  de  CHsson, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bressuire,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Marquise  de  la  Rochejaqueline, 
the  widow  of  Lescure,  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Vendee. 
This  lady  imparted  her  personal  experiences  and  all 
that  was  remarkable  concerning  those  days  to  Barante, 
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thus  enabling  him  to  put  together  memoirs  which 
both  in  style  and  matter  belong  to  the  pearls  of  the 
royalist  literature.  In  other  respects  Coppet  made 
its  literary  influence  felt.  Fired  by  Madame  de 
Stael's  book,  Prospere  de  Barante  wrote  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  This  work 
attained  a  well-deserved  popularity ^  and  was  as  it 
were  a  commentary  on  Bonald's  well-known  saying, 
"  that  literature  was  the  expression  of  society  and  in 
part  responsible  for  its  destiny." 

Prospere  de  Barante  is  the  first  link  between 
Madame  de  Stael  and  the  little  group  of  distin- 
guished men  who  under  the  name  of  doctrinaires 
have  attained  historical  importance.  Soon  a;fter- 
wards  Francois  Guizot,  his  friend  and  contemporary 
and  the  future  statesman  amongst  the  doctrinaires, 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael.  In 
August,  1807,  he  came  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for  a 
few  days  on  his  way  to  Nimes,  where  his  mother  lived, 
and  wrote  for  permission  to  present  himself  to  the 
authoress  of  Corinne.  She  invited  the  youth  of 
twenty — at  that  time  an  entire  stranger  to  her — to  dine 
with  her  at  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  she  was 
then  staying ;  gave  him  a  place  beside  her;  and  made 
him  furnish  her  with  all  the  latest  news  from  Paris, 
whence  he  had  just  come.  Guizot  spoke  of  the  im- 
pression caused  by  an  article  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Mercure  on  the  4th  of  July,  1807,  and  therefore 
at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  presence  at  Tilsit.     With 

*  P.  de  Barante,  Tableau  Littcraire  de  la  France  au  xviii  siecle. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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mucli  expression  he  repeated  the  passage  known 
to  have  a  double  meaning :  "  The  Muse  has  oft- 
times  had  to  narrate  crimes.  But  there  is  something 
so  lofty  in  the  diction  of  the  poet  that  even  sin  seems 
rendered  less  heinous  by  it.  The  historian  alone  de- 
clines to  vi^eaken  its  horror.  When  in  the  silence  of 
abasement  nothing  is  left  but  the  chains  of  slavery 
and  the  voice  of  the  traitor — when  everything 
trembles  before  the  tyrant,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
incur  his  favour  as  to  earn  his  displeasure — then  the 
historian  appears  as  the  avenger  of  nations.  In  vain 
does  Nero  rely  upon  his  luck — Tacitus  was  born  in 
his  kingdom,  unknown  he  grew  up  near  the  ashes 
of  Germanicus ;  and  Providence  has  already  delivered 
the  reputation  of  the  world's  master  into  the  hands  of 
an  obscure  child." 

The  article,  called  forth  by  Laborde's  book  on 
Spain,  was  written  by  Chateaubriand,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  East  a  short  time  previously.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was  so  struck  by  the  tone  in  which 
Guizot  quoted  the  passage,  that  seizing  his  arm  she 
eagerly  exclaimed  :  "  Stay  with  us,  and  take  one  of 
the  parts  'va.  Andromache. ^^  Guizot  smilingly  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  a  lack  of  talent  for  the  stage. 
There  was  no  place  for  diversion  in  this  serious  youth, 
even  when  that  diversion  consisted  in  playing  tragedy. 
The  conversation  returned  to  the  article  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences  for  Chateaubriand.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  became  evident.  The  Emperor  had  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  shortly  afterwards 
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the  Mercure  was  suppi-essed  by  his  command.* 
Homage  was  offered  at  Coppet  to  another  European 
celebrity,  to  whom  Chateaubriand  equally  refused  re- 
cognition.! This  was  Mont  Blanc,  which  Saussure  had 
ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1787.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  travellers  who  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  with  few  exceptions  took 
leave  of  them  with  words  somewhat  similiar  to  those 
of  a  German  traveller  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
last  "  the  horrible  and  wearisome  mountains  were  left 
behind,  and  the  beautiful  flat  landscape  joyfully  wel- 
comed ;  "  whereby  was  meant  the  German  Lechfeld  or 
the  Danube  swamps,  the  plains  of  the  Loire  or  those 
of  Champagne.  J 

The  growing  interest  in  natural  scieace  imparted 
a  comprehension  of  the  beauties  of  the  Alpine  world  to 
the  eighteenth  century — beauties  first  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  of  Albert  von  Haller. 

The  hunter  and  geologist  were  followed  by  the 
student,  the  philosopher,  the  collector,  and  soon  after- 
wards by  the  painter  and  tourist  to  the  solitary  regions 
of  rocky  walls  and  mountain  torrents,  pines,  precipices, 
chasms  and  glaciers,  which  J.  J.  Rousseau  points  out 
in  his  Confessions  as  the  only  surroundings  which 
can  give  any  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  land- 

*  Guizot,  Memoires  pour  servir  VHistoire  de  mon  Temps,  i.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe Litteraire  sous  rEmpire,  ii. 100,  etc. 

I  Saiute-Beuve,  Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire  sous  VEm- 
pire,  i.  398,  399. 

X  "  Literature  of  Alpine  Travel  in  former  times,"  ii.  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Sept.  9,  1885. 
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scape  scenery.  During  a  visit  to  Saint- Grervais  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  Karl  Hitter,  in  1809,  mentions 
caravans  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  especially  a 
number  of  ladies  amongst  them  armed  with  alpen- 
stocks.* 

The  colony  at  Coppet  was  fired  in  like  manner  with 
the  ambitious  desire  of  investigating  the  wonders  of 
the  glacier- world,  and  decided  to  take  the  important 
step  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc. 

One  summer  morning  in  1807  the  undertaking  was 
initiated,  and  a  considerable  height  had  been  reached 
when  the  ever-increasing  heat  of  the  sun's  beams  be- 
gan to  penetrate  the  light  attire  of  the  ladies.  With 
arms,  neck,  and  face  burnt,  long  since  tired,  and  now 
exhausted,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Eecamier 
announced  that  they  wished  to  return.  In  vain  did 
the  guides  point  to  the  comparative  nearness  of  the 
Jardin,  and  the  marvellous  view  there  to  be  obtained. 
"  My  good  man,"  replied  Madame  de  Stael  to  the 
honest  native  of  the  Valais  in  charge  of  her  safety, 
"  if  you  told  me  this  in  every  language  of  Europe  I 
should,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  go  another  step ; "  where- 
with the  ascent  of  the  mountain  came  to  an  end.f 

On  the  return  of  autumn  Camille  Jordan  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  ''  Has  Coppet,  which  you  make  so 
delightful  for  others,  at  length  become  dear  to  yourself? 
One  hears  of  nothing  but  the  charms  with  which  you 

*  G.  Kramer,  "  Karl  Ritter,"  in  LeUnsbild,  i.  173. 
f  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Eecamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
107. 
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endow  it.  And  yet  I  fear  that  all  this  avails  but  little 
to  calm  the  mind  which  created  Corinne.  What  has 
become  of  your  project  of  writing  on  the  art  of 
conversation,  of  Benjamin's  work  on  religions,  of 
Schlegel's  dissertation  upon  'Phaedra?  Do  not  allow 
my  habitual  reserve  to  make  you  doubtful  of  my 
affection."  * 

But  Madame  de  Stael  was  anxious  to  resume 
another  thread,  and  to  return  to  Germany  to  com- 
plete the  task  interrupted  by  her  father's  death. 

In  December,  when  the  last  of  the  guests  had  de- 
parted from  the  chateau  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  she 
carried  out  her  long-cherished  plan  accompanied  by 
her  two  younger  childrorr:  i«>4ier  situation,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  ta;ke  leave  \i  Napoleon's  empire 
without  saying  where  she  was  going.  A  letter  from 
Lausanne  directed  by  her  to  Barante,  the  prefect,  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  gave  the  necessity  of  teaching 
her  youngest  son  the  German  language  as  the  reason 
of  her  journey.  The  painful  experiences  of  the  last 
years,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  at  the  close  of  this 
official  document,  induced  her  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  information  of  such  an  entirely  private 
nature.  Permission  to  travel  was  granted,  but  with 
the  reservation  that  for  the  future  her  son  should  be 
regarded  as  a  foreigner. f 

Vienna  was  to  be  their  goal,  and  the  route  chosen 

*  Madame  Eecamier,  Les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse  et  sa  Corrcspondance 
Intvne,  43.    Camille  Jordan  ti  Madame  de  Stael,  Lyons,  Sept.  10, 1807. 
t  H.  Welschiiiger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  172. 
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was  by  Berne  and  Vienna,  From  Berne,  where  she 
was  received  with  the  greatest  distinction,  she  wrote 
to  Frederika  Brun  that  it  had  been  very  hard  to  part 
with  Benjamin  Constant,  but  that  Schlegel's  escort  gave 
her  courage  for  the  journey.  She  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing summer  would  see  her  friends  again  assembled 
at  Coppet.  "  I  feel  a  constant  need  of  variety  and  an 
equal  fear  of  change,  which  means  that  only  one  town 
appears  to  me  worth  living  in  ;  in  it  there  is  constant 
variety  without  the  necessity  of  moving  away.  I 
should  like  to  get  over  this  winter  like  a  bad  dream.''* 

Madame  de  Stael's  friends  next  received  news  of 
her  from  Bavaria,  which  she  wished  to  visit,  even  if 
cursorily,  with  a  view  to  completing  her  acquaintance 
with  German  affairs. 

The  incredible  stagnation  into  which  the  Bava- 
rian people  had  fallen  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  given  way  to  completely 
altered  conditions.  The  young  Prince  Max  de  Deux 
Ponts,  once  the  companion-in-arms  and  friend  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  Strasburg  under  the  French  flag,  was  now 
king  of  the  budding  monarchy. 

In  Monteglas,  the  Savoyard,  he  had  found  a  minister 
who  had  cleared  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  with 
unsparing  hand,  and  had  tried  the  endurance  of  this 
true  German  stock  by  carrying  out  his  reforms, 
almost  as  much  as  the  previous  reaction  had  done. 

But  under  the  new  dispensation  a  modern  State, 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i.  2 CO.  Madame  de  Staiil  to 
F.  Brun,  Berne,  Oct.  G,  1808. 
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happier  and  more  than  usually  full  of  vital  force,  was 
formed,  and  the  foundations  of  Munich's  future  im- 
portance laid. 

As  yet  it  possessed  no  university ;  but  Schelling 
and  Jacobi  had  been  called  to  the  newly-organized 
academy,  and  the  oppression  felt  so  strongly  through- 
out the  rest  of  Grermany  was  there  so  slightly  realized, 
that,  as  Jacobi  informs  us,  the  Morning  JPost  and  the 
Mercure ^ritanniquevaighthe  had  at  both  the  Museum 
Club  and  at  the  Harmony,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
any  other  part  of  Germany.  Napoleon  himself  for- 
bade Bernadotte  to  carry  out  repressive  measures,  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  home  affairs  of  this 
still  comparatively  favoured  land»  and  congratulated 
the  good  Maximilian  Joseph  on  being  king  of  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects.  But  this  impulse  towards  better  things 
could  not  be  accomplished  all  at  once  in  Munich. 
Although  its  library,  enriched  by  the  accumulated 
treasure  of  convents  and  monasteries,  was  greatly 
valued  by  students,  it  had  as  yet  no  single  bookshop 
worth  mentioning,  and  those  who  required  a  foreign 
book  had  to  wait  for  months  to  obtain  it.* 

In  many  other  ways  the  small  provincial  town 
made  itself  felt,  especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
social  circle,  although  united,  was  not  exempt  from 
trivial  feuds. 

Schelling  had  to  summon  his  utmost  forbearance 
before  he  could  conciliate  his   opponent  Jacobi,  who 

*  M.  Isler,  Letters  left  hy  Charles  de  Villers.  Jacobi  and  Villers, 
Munich,  Jan.  25,  180G. 
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said,  when  at  length  conquered,  that  "they  were  now 
the  best  enemies  in  the  world." 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  when  Madame  de 
Stael  reached  Munich  on  the  14th  of  December,  1807, 
she  was  escorted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  was  thus 
23laced  in  the  singular  position  of  meeting  his  divorced 
wife  with  Schelling  as  her  husband.  According  to  a 
letter  written  by  Caroline  to  her  friend  Louise  Gother, 
the  difficulty,  if  it  existed,  was  solved  with  perfect 
ease. 

"  We  have  had  Madame  de  Stael  here  with  her 
family  and  Schlegel,  just  before  Christmas.  Her 
visit,  which  lasted  more  than  a  week,  procured  us 
great  pleasure.  Schlegel  was  well  and  cheerful ;  our 
intercourse  was  most  agreeable  and  quite  uncon- 
strained. He  and  Schelling  were  inseparable.  Added 
to  her  other  talents  Madame  de  Stael  has  been  clever 
enough  to  take  a  liking  for  Schelling.  She  is  a 
wonder  of  vitality,  egotism,  and  unceasing  intellectual 
activity.  Her  outward  appearance  is  illuminated  by 
her  inner  nature,  and  needs  it  all ;  there  are  moments 
or  rather  garments  in  which  she  looks  like  a  market- 
woman,  and  yet  one  can  understand  that  she  is 
capable  of  representing  Phaedra  in  the  highest  tragic 
sense."  * 

From  this  short  meeting  with  the  philosopher  of 
the  Romantic  school  Madame  de  Stael  retained  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  amongst 

*  G.  Waitz,  KaroUne,  Letters,  ii.  343.  Caroline  Schelling  to  Louise 
Gother,  Munich,  Jan.  15,  1808. 
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all  the  revivalists  of  thought  whom  she  had  ever  met ; 
and  under  this  favourable  impression  his  portrait  is 
drawn,  although  briefly,  in  the  book  upon  Germany. 
She  had  known  Jacobi  from  a  visit  ho  had  paid  to 
Paris  in  1802,  and  she  gladly  confided  herself  to  his 
guidance  during  her  stay  of  five  days  in  the  Bavarian 
capital.* 

When  she  subsequently  came  to  speak  of  Jacobi  in 
her  book  On  Germany,  she  had  inwardly  set  aside 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  Beligion  of  Sentiment  which  Jacobi 
again  brought  before  her  in  a  German  garb,  and  she 
had  no  delusions  whatever  on  the  subject  of  his 
Romances.  According  to  Caroline  Schlegel-Schelling, 
her  criticism  of  Woldemar  was  to  the  eff'ect  that  the 
author  had  created  "highly-unnatural  natures."  She 
knew  too  well  wherein  real  passion  consisted  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  affectations.  With  reference  to 
this  book  she  both  truly  and  beautifully  remarks  : 
"  All  the  characters  of  this  romance  outvie  themselves 
in  generosity,  at  the  expense  of  love.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  in  real  life.  When  virtue  does  not  require 
such  a  sacrifice  it  is  not  even  admirable.  Strong 
and  passionate  feelings  do  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  religion  is  only  sublime  because  it  can  triumph 
over  such  feeling.  Would  God  himself  have  deigned 
to  speak  to  our  hearts  if  easily-renounced  affections 
were  all  he  was  to  find  there  ?  "t     However  little  she 

*  M.  Isler,  Letters  left  hj  Charles  de  Villers,  198.  Jacobi  to  Villers, 
Munich,  Jan.  20,  1808. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  De  V Allemagne,  part  iii.  cliap.  xvii. 
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sympathised  witli  Jacob!  as  an  author  and  a  religious 
philosopher,  she  still  liked  him  as  a  man,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  what  was  right  could  not  leave  her 
indifferent.  She  quitted  Munich  without  regret, 
although  the  society  there  had  received  her  with 
distinction  and  kindness.  The  Court  was  absent  in 
Italy.  An  hour  before  her  departure  she  wrote  to 
Madame  Kecamier  that  the  bracelet  with  Juliet's 
picture  had  caused  her  hand  to  be  kissed  more  fre- 
quently than  usual.  She  gave  the  homage  back  to 
her  friend.  The  Bavarian  capital  did  not  please  her 
at  all.  ^^  C est  nous  petrifies,  et  nous  awns  beaucoiip 
phis  de  grace  dans  la  mSme  situation.^\*  The  first 
impression  of  Vienna  on  the  other  hand  was  favour- 
able, and  the  reception  Madame  de  Stael  met  with  at 
Court  was  so  warm  and  affectionate  that  she  wrote  to 
the  Duchess  Louise  at  Weimar  that  she  was  no  less 
touched  than  astonished  since  those  things  by  which 
she  might  be  personally  distinguished  excited  no 
great  interest  in  that  city.  The  society  was  large, 
but  could  boast  of  very  few  distinguished  individuals, 
particularly  among  the  men ;  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  recognise  people  a  second  time  when  they  made  no 
impression  of  any  sort. 

She  had  long  conversations  with  the  Archduke 
John,  a  short  interview  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  found  the  whole  Imperial  family  so  simple  in 
its  manners  and    so  far  from  all  effeminacy  that  it 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppetet  Weimar, 
112.   Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  Ee'camier,  Munich,  Dec.  20, 1807. 
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already  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland.* 

The  Emperor  Francis  was  just  then  celebrating  his 
marriage  with  his  third  wife,  Marie  Louise  of  Austria- 
Este.  His  kind  reception  of  Necker's  daughter,  which 
she  thankfully  attributed  to  her  father's  memory,  also 
decided  that  of  Andreossy,  the  French  envoy,  who 
was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her.  The  pageantry, 
festivities,  and  hospitable  reception  in  official  circles 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  hiding  the  poverty  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  the  Austrian  capital  during 
the  warlike  period  between  1805  and  1809.  The  ex- 
periment hazarded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  scarcely 
left  any  trace  iu  the  land  of  his  inheritance.  That 
such  should  have  been  the  case  was  not  merely  to  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  his  successors  had 
returned  to  the  old  grooves.  In  Frederick  Schlegel's 
lectures  upon  modern  history,  delivered  in  Vienna  in 
1810,  he  considers  that  amongst  other  reasons  for  this 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  reforms 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  were  initiated  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  nation  and  without  the  supjDort  of 
public  opinion. t  In  her  book  upon  Germany  Madame 
de  Stael  had  anticipated  Schlegel's  verdict — in  all 
probability  influenced  by  her  talks  with  him. 

The  passage  referring  to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  "  for 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  ct  "Weimar, 
113,  115.  Madame  de  Siael  to  Madame  Recamier,  Dec.  1807  ;  to 
the  Duchess  Louise  de  Saxe- Weimar,  Vienna,  Jan.  19,  1808. 

t  F,  Schlegel,  Vorlesangen  uher  neicere  Geschichte,  xix. 
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the  moment,  everything  succeeded  as  he  wished,  be- 
cause there  existed  no  strong  feeling  in  Austria  either 
for  or  against  his  wishes,  but  after  his  death  nothing 
that  he  had  set  up  survived,  because  that  only  endures 
which  comes  to  pass  by  degrees,"  was  erased  by  the 
Napoleonic  censure,  nor  could  it  tolerate  the  remark 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Austrian  State  were  cer- 
tainly good  and  worthy  of  respect,  but  the  columns 
and  the  crowning  finish  towards  genius  and  glory 
were  wanting.*  The  obstinate  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  old  empire  never  showed  more 
brilliantly  than  in  the  ways  and  means  which  it  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  consequences  of  the  defeats  in 
1805,  and  to  prepare  for  the  warlike  events  of  1809. 

Whilst  between  Tilsit  and  Erfurt,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Napoleonic  alliance,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  European  culture  to  the 
oriental  dream  of  the  Russian  policy  of  aggrandize- 
ment; and  whilst  Prussia  sacrificed  the  Baron  de  Stein, 
its  last  possession, — Stadion,  minister  to  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  Field-Marshal, 
did  not  conceal  from  themselves  what  a  tremendous 
risk  they  were  running,  when  they  alone  upon  the 
European  continent  undertook  to  arm  for  the  next  war 
against  France.  Although  the  times  had  become  so 
serious  throughout  the  empire,  the  old  lighthearted- 
ness  still  existed  in  the  Austrian  provinces ;  and  the 
militia  men,  provided  with  pikes,  where  fire-arms 
were  not  to  be  had,  joyfully  hastened  to  rally  round 
*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  i.  chapters  vi,  vii. 
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the  flags,  whilst  the  imminent  danger  was  powerless 
to  deprive  the  populace  of  their  accustomed  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life.  This  enjoyment  was  not,  however, 
very  refined  or  very  accessible  to  culture.  It  was 
chiefly  limited  to  a  life  on  the  Prater,  in  restaurants, 
behind  the  scenes  even  in  the  most  humble  theatres  ; 
it  enlivened  the  popular /t^/es,  and  gladdened  the  life 
of  the  lowest  orders,  in  a  town  where  Madame  de  Stael 
could  not  recollect  having  seen  a  beggar. 

In  their  more  serious  moments  the  educated  miffht 
resort  to  a  tragedy  by  Collin,  or  the  diversion  of 
a  novel  such  as  AgathoMes,  by  Caroline  Pichler.'* 
The  representation  of  Don  Carlos  was  forbidden ; 
Agnes  Sorel  appeared  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  the 
legitimate  wife  of  Charles  VII.  Montesquieu's  JEsprit 
des  Lois  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  circulation  at  the 
libraries,  although  Crillon's  novels  were  in  every 
hand.  Such  circumstances  induced  Madame  de  Stael 
to  remark  that  instead  of  repressing  what  was  dan- 
gerous an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  re- 
sisting force  of  that  which  was  good.f 

The  effect  of  this  watchful  and  fatherly  despotism 
over  the  Austrian  population  caused  Madame  de  Stael 
to  turn  with  increased  and  sometimes  exaggerated  ap- 
preciation towards  the  last  witnesses  of  other  social 
conditions.  One  of  these  was  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in 
the  person  of  the  Pi  eld-Marshal  Prince  de  Ligne.  A 
Belgian  by  birth,  he  had  served  with  distinction  in 

*  Agathokles  appeared  in  1808. 

\  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAUemagne,  part  i.  chapters  vi.  vii. 
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the  Austrian  army,  had  written  a  military  history  of 
his  campaigns  in  many  volumes,  and  had  started  many- 
novelties  and  improvements  which  were  afterwards 
carried  out  by  others,  especially  those  for  provisioning 
the  armies  and  fortifying  Vienna.*  Besides  all  this, 
through  his  relations  with  many  lands  and  with 
almost  every  court  in  Europe,  he  had  attained  an 
international  popularity  as  an  active,  intellectual,  and 
literary  man  of  the  world.  His  Memoires,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  only  as  a  fragment,!  although 
pleasant,  are  superficial,  and  give  little  more  than 
mere  anecdotes,  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  times. 

The  JPensees  et  Lettres  are  on  the  other  hand  more 
interesting,  and  contain  many  valuable  details  about 
Catherine  II.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  whose  death  he  witnessed.  During 
her  visit  to  Vienna,  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  a  preface  to 
these.  She  is  of  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  author 
as  Sainte-Beuve,  who  calls  the  Prince  de  Ligne  one  of 
the  most  charming  amongst  the  favourites  of  fortune. 
Cheerful  and  happy,  laudator  temporis  acti,  an 
admirer  of  the  present,  full  of  jokes  about  the  Austrian 
Court  and  home  affairs,  by  no  means  seriously  inclined 
for  an  old  man  of  eighty,  adorned  with  many  scars, 
the  young  Due  de  Broglie  found  him  unaltered  many 

*  Prince  de  Ligne,  Melanges  Militaires,  LiitSraires,  Sentimmtaires, 
ii.  182;  ix.  230-235. 

t  Prince  de  Ligne,  Memoires,  avec  Introduction  par  A.  La  Croix, 
Geneve  et  Bruxelles,  1860,  l.S. 
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years  subsequent  to  Madame  de  Stael's  visit,  and 
thus  lie  survived  the  Vienna  Congress. 

His  house,  Am  Graben,  was  narrow  and  high,  and 
resembled  a  parrot's  cage  ;  his  simple  rooms  were 
furnished  with  pine-wood  tables  and  chairs — for  the 
prince's  faithful  adherence  to  Austria  had  cost  him  all 
his  possessions  in  Belgium  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Erench,  and  he  never  resumed  them  after  the  seques- 
tration was  withdrawn  in  1803,  but  handed  them 
over  to  his  eldest  son.  He  himself  knew  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  collect  his  friends  around  him  in 
these  simple  rooms,  surrounded  by  his  daughters  the 
Princess  Clary,  the  Countesses  Palffy  and  Spiegel,  and 
his  granddaughter  Christine,  afterwards  Countess 
O'Donnell. 

During  a  frugal  meal — usually  a  lean  fowl  with 
spinacli  and  eggs — the  host  would  relate  his  expe- 
riences, which  went  back  to  the  days  of  Louis  XV., 
and  he  liked  to  compare  the  battles  of  the  Seven  Years 
War  with  those  of  the  empire.* 

"  The  Prince  de  Ligne  is  really  delightful,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  Recamier.  "  He  has 
Narbonne's  manners  and  a  heart  besides ;  what  a  pity 
that  he  is  so  old.  I  retain  an  irresistible  liking  for 
this  generation."  f 

Amongst  her  former  acquaintances  in  Vienna  she 
found   Prince  Augustus  of    Arenberg,  the  Count  de 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  85-87. 

t  VAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
113. 
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la  Marck,  Mirabeau's  friend,  and  Count  Ludwig 
Cobenzl. 

Among-st  Austrian  celebrities  Madame  de  Stael 
became  acquainted  with  Collin  the  poet;  the  Oriental- 
ists Hammer  and  Hormayer  :  the  well-known  doctor 
Baron  Tllrkheim;  and  Colonel  the  Baron  Steigentescli, 
a  true  child  of  Vienna,  Avho  composed  farces  and  con- 
ducted diplomatic  negociations. 

When  the  Carnival  of  1808  was  at  an  end,  A.  W. 
Schlegel  began  his  lectures  upon  dramatic  art  and 
literature  before  an  audience  of  about  three  hundred 
people.  With  reference  to  Prench  tragedy,  these 
lectures  resumed  the  struggle  against  the  narrow  lines 
and  exaggerations  of  the  classical  style  in  connection 
with  Lessing,  and  the  comparison  instituted  by  Schlegel 
himself  between  Racine's  PA«(^r«  and  that  of  Uuripides, 
They  declared  against  the  claim  advanced  by  the  French 
to  decide  the  laws  of  taste,  and  against  their  tyran- 
nical rules  and  their  exposition  of  the  three  unities. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  contrasted  them  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  English,  as  the  real  patterns  and 
models  of  dramatic  art,  and  pointed  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Spanish  theatre  had  had  upon  the 
French,  and  especially  upon  Corneille.  The  faults  of 
the  latter  obscured  his  strength  and  his  greatness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  German  critic,  so  that  even  his  recog- 
nition of  Folyeucte  is  thereby  diminished.  Mohere 
was  so  entirely  and  unaccountably  undervalued  by 
A.  W.  Schlegel  that  in  1828  Goethe  expressed  his  deep 
annoyance  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Zelter:  "■  I  kept 
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silence  for  many  years,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  "but 
I  shall  now  touch  upon  certain  points  to  confute 
these  errors  for  the  comfort  of  wavering  minds,  now 
and  in  the  future."  * 

Madame  de  Stael's  way  of  thinking,  her  dislike  to 
everything  superficial  or  conventional,  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  remarks  which  A.  W.  Schlegel  makes 
upon  the  social  culture  pervading  the  whole  scientific 
and  artistic  training  of  the  French. 

Social  refinement,  he  says,  sharpens  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  this  carried  to  an  excess  kills  all 
enthusiasm.  If  such  a  way  of  thinking  has  become 
prevalent  in  a  nation,  then  there  follows  a  certain 
reserved  and  entirely  negative  criticism. 

Beneath  its  restrictions  the  higher  aims  are  for- 
gotten. The  French  conscience  has  turned  into  a  fear 
of  being  ridiculous ;  it  has  cut  the  wings  and  lamed 
the  flight  of  their  writers. 

Although  Madame  de  Stael  repudiates  A.  W. 
Schlegel's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  French,  his 
judgment  on  art  was  not  without  result  upon  her. 

The  impression  of  this  controversy  gave  rise  to  the 
excellent  chapter  upon  dramatic  art  in  her  book  upon 
Germany.!  It  certainly  maintains  the  superiority 
of  the  great  French  tragic  authors  with  reference  to 
important  stage  effects,  dignity  of  situation  and  style, 

*  Goethe  and    Zelter,    Correspondence,  v.   80.     A.   W.  Schlegel, 
Vorlesungen  uher  dramatische  Kunst  und  Literalur,  ii.  xx.  xxii. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  De  I'Allemagne,  part  ii.  chap.  xv. 
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and  will  not  allow  any  comparison  between  foreign 
tragedy  and  the  well-ordered  and  harmonious  whole 
of  a  French  masterpiece.  Then,  however,  far-reaching 
concessions  ensue. 

Of  the  three  unities  almost  exhaustively  discussed 
she  would  only  retain  that  of  action. 

If  that  requires  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours 
and  a  change  of  scene,  then  the  retention  of  these 
rules  would  subject  dramatic  genius  to  the  restraints 
of  an  acrostic,  and  sacrifice  substance  to  form.  The 
transition  required  by  the  times  from  ancient  to 
modern  historical  tragedy,  initiated  by  Voltaire,  and 
carried  further  in  poems  like  The  Templars  by  Ray- 
nouard,  made  it  impossible  to  retain  the  hitherto 
accepted  routine  of  good  taste,  of  dramatic  etiquette, 
and  the  solemn  Alexandrine  verse — verse  from  which 
Kacine  alone  had  been  able  to  extract  simplicity 
in  the  part  of  Joas.  When  the  Prench  now  ad- 
vanced the  notion  that  novelties  debased  tragedy  to 
melodrama,  it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  ask 
why  melodrama  gave  such  such  pleasure  to  so  many 
people  ?  or  why  Shakespeare  was  the  popular  and 
revered  poet  of  all  classes  of  the  English  nation, 
whereas  in  France  the  populace  took  no  interest  even 
in  the  greatest  creations  of  its  authors  ?  "  Under 
the  pretext  that  our  feelings  are  too  tender  for 
certain  emotions,  and  our  taste  too  pure,  we  have 
divided  art  into  two  sections,"  says  Madame  de  Stael. 
"  Our  bad  pieces  contain  moving  situations,  badly 
expressed ;  the  good  plays  describe  masterly  situations 
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with  SO  mucli  dignity  that  they  often  appear  cold  and 
lifeless.  We  possess  but  few  tragedies  able  to  move 
and  take  hold  of  men  of  all  classes. 

"  The  authoress  seeks  the  practical  result  of  her 
reflections  in  the  necessity  of  no  longer  being  re- 
stricted to  the  imitation  of  masterpieces.  As  nothing 
in  life  remains  stationary,  art  which  makes  no 
progress  becomes  petrified,  and  at  length  is  unable  to 
create  anything  beyond  heroic  marionettes  ready  to 
sacrifice  love  to  duty,  to  prefer  death  to  slavery ;  in- 
fluenced by  antitheses  both  in  word  and  deed,  but 
lacking  direct  connection  with  that  wonderful  creature 
man  himself ;  whose  fate,  whether  it  be  favourable  or 
adverse,  whether  he  conquers  it  or  is  overcome  by  it, 
awakens  our  affection  and  deserves  our  sympathy. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  representation  of  character  and  in 
accuracy  of  observation.  If  the  object  be  obtained 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  exception  to  the  means 
employed." 

These  were  the  views  expressed  in  her  book  On 
Literature,  but  extended,  deepened,  and  established. 
The  restless  Mercier  had  dared  still  more,  as  he  had 
already  anticipated  the  programme  of  the  Romantic 
school  in  1773  in  his  Essay  upon  Dramatic  Art,  and 
had  demanded  a  thorough  change  of  system  and  a 
return  to  nature  for  the  French  stage ;  so  that  a 
French  literary  historian  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  everything  with  reference  to  the  subject,  whicli 
sixty  years  after  Mercier's  time  was  advanced  as  new, 

Q2 
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were  examined  and  compared  with  his  writings,  it 
would  all  be  fomid  to  be  comprised  in  them  !  * 

Letourneur,  who  had  translated  Shakespeare,  ex- 
pressed the  same  thoughts  when  he  first  attempted  a 
definition  of  the  Romantic  school  as  referring  to  what 
is  most  touching  and  faithful  to  nature.  But  official 
criticism  silenced  them  both  with  its  traditional  utter- 
ances, and  looked  upon  them  as  isolated  eccen- 
tricities. 

This  line  of  tactics  proved  itself  untenable,  after 
A.  W.  Schlegel's  clever  comparison  between  the  two 
Phsedras  in  1807,  which  being  written  in  French 
took  much  more  immediate  effect  than  the  discussion 
in  his  Lectures  upon  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature, 
which  was  not  accessible  to  the  French  nation  until 
1814.t 

The  Journal  de  VLhnpire  replied  to  the  attack  upon 
Racine  by  a  similar  attack  upon  A.  W.  Schlegel  as 
one  of  the  first  of  German  critics,  of  whom  his  country 
had  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  whose  learning  only 
lacked  that  refined,  exquisite,  and  scarcely-definable 
sense  called  taste,  which  no  dialetics,  however  inge- 
nious, could  replace.  The  art  of  argumentation,  it 
goes  on  to  remark,  could  not  be  applied  to  htera- 
ture  without  mistaking  its  essence.  Its  fundamental 
principles  had  long  been  established,  and  novelties  in 
this  respect  were  unwelcome  to  those  who  were  capable 

*  A.  Micliiels,  Histoire  des  Ide'es  Litteraires  en  France  m  dix- 
huitihne  siede,  i.  283. 
f  Idem,  i.  533  ;  ii.  76. 
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of  forming  an  opinion.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
treatise  did  not  moreover  confine  itself  to  the  despotic 
conclusions  of  a  clever  soj^hist ;  it  was  directed  much 
more  against  the  greatness  of  the  glorious  age  which 
German  criticism  dared  to  slander.  The  motive  of 
this  attitude  of  Schlegel  must  be  sought  in  his  rela- 
tions towards  a  celebrated  French  lady,  whose  works 
always  betrayed  more  talent,  more  of  the  fire  of  ima- 
gination and  enthusiasm,  than  assured  good  taste.* 

When  the  discussion  passed  from  the  aesthetic  to 
other  questions,  the  official  Journal  de  V Empire  was 
not  alone  in  the  attack.  "'  Schlegel's  pamphlet  teems 
with  cleverness,"  wrote  Sismondi  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  "but  it  is  generally  the  cleverness  of  an  advo- 
cate, and  almost  every  line  betrays  a  purpose."  f 

And  in  Vienna,  where  H.  von  Collin  translated  the 
dissertation  on  JPhcedra  into  German,  politics  were 
brought  in  as  well  as  the  laws  of  art.  Repudiating 
the  drama  on  the  ancient  model,  Collin  composed 
the  Wehrmannslieder  for  the  warriors  of  1809.  In 
1808,  Hormager,  author  of  the  Austrian  Flutarch, 
published  a  pamphlet  political  in  its  tendencies  and 
containing  important  remarks  upon  the  war  in  the 
mountains.  With  Hofer  he  led  the  way  to  the  rising 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  he  was,  moreover,  the  author  of  the 
Archduke  John's  manifesto  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  same  patriotic  spirit  Karoline  Pichler  wrote 

*  Journal  de  V Empire,  Feb.  16,  24,  Mcarcli  4,  1808. 
t  Saint  EeneTaillandier,  Ze«reswe£^?Yes,  etc.  Sismondi  to  Madame 
d" Albany,  Pescia,  March  26,  1808. 
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Germanicus,  although  it  only  appeared  in  1812  on 
the  boards  of  the  Burgtheater. 

The  audience  which  had  listened  to  A.  W.  Schlegel's 
criticism  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  was  reminded  of 
Napoleon  by  the  discussions  on  the  great  monarch, 
and  Napoleon  knew  this  perfectly.  When  the  lectures 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  print,  in  the  spring  of 
1809,  their  author  could  recall  the  cheerfulness  of 
happier  days  which  he  had  found  combined  with  the 
charming  southern  excitability  often  denied  to  the 
serious  German  character,  and  he  thankfully  remem- 
bered the  circle  of  hearers  which,  "faithful  to  the 
memories  of  old  German  glory  held  by  all  true 
patriots,"  joined  in  taking  a  solemn  and  sorrowful 
farewell  of  him.* 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  an  account  of  the  immense 
success  of  these  lectures  to  the  Duchess  Louise  at 
Weimar.  Goethe  would  be  pleased,  if  indeed  admi- 
ration ever  pleased  him.  Some  passages  were  par- 
ticularly fine,  especially  those  concerning  Spain.  She 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  whole  of  them  would  be 
translated.!  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  gratified 
this  wish,  as  she  undertook  the  translation  of  Schlegel's 
lectures  into  French  in  1814. 

Meanwhile,  Sismondi  came  to  Vienna  in  the  spring 
to  pay  Madame  de  Stael  a  short  visit ;   he  requited 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art,  Geneva,  February,  1809. 

I  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  ct  Weimar. 
Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Duchesse  Louise,  125.  Vienna,  April  8,  150; 
Coppet,  Sept.  13,  1808. 
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the  Austrian  hospitality  by  a  memorial  on  the  finances 
of  the  Imperial  state.* 

In  April,  young  Albert  de  Stael  entered  the  Vien- 
nese military  school,  and  six  months  afterwards  his 
mother,  accompanied  by  Sismondiand  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
repaired  for  the  second  time  to  Weimar,  Almost  im- 
mediately after  her  departure  Frederick  Schlegel 
arrived  in  Vienna,  summoned  by  Metternich.  He 
assisted  as  a  politician  in  determining  the  tone  and 
direction  of  the  Austrian  intellectual  life  by  the  jiro- 
clamation  drawn  up  by  himself  and  by  Gentz  against 
Napoleon,  by  his  writings  in  the  Military  Neios  and 
the  Austrian  Observer,  and  in  a  literary  capacity  by 
various  pamphlets  and  the  Lectures  on  Literature — 
his  greatest  and  most  mature  work.  Madame  de  Stael 
gained  an  insight  into  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
this  intellectual  life  was  to  be  cultivated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  events  of  the  day,  by  her  acquaintance 
with  Gentz,  whom  she  met  at  Teplitz  on  her  way  to 
Weimar. 

Full  of  patriotic  grief,  Gentz  had  written  to  J.  von 
Miiller  after  Austerlitz,  that  death  would  no  longer 
be  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  in  1807,  when  Miiller  had 
gone  over  to  the  Napoleonic  camp,  he  had  indignantly 
broken  off  all  connection  with  him. 

The  object  of  his  reverent  admiration  was  Stein, 
who,  starting  from  opinions  similar  to  those  once  held 
by  Turgot,  sought  and  found  a  counterbalancing  iu- 

*  Sismondi,  Mcmoire  sur  le  Papier  Monnaie  dans  les  Etats 
Autricliicns,  et  des  moyens  de  h  supprimer,  Weimar,  1810, 
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fluence  against  the  Revolutionary  powers  in  freeing 
the  soil,  restoring  self-government,  and  opening  out  a 
path  for  national  unity  upon  the  principles  of  a  strong 
monarchy.  But  Gentz  himself  had  nothing  of  the 
granite  nature  of  the  reforming  minister  of  Konigsberg 
days.  His  inclination  towards  the  Romantic  school, 
and  his  horror  of  the  Revolution,  was  already  making 
way  for  the  reactionary  opinions  of  later  years.  Gentz 
was  never  a  pioneer  in  the  realms  of  thought ;  his  need 
of  intellectual  support  was  satisfied  during  many  years 
by  a  man  whom  he  flattered  himself  he  had  educated, 
although  the  disciple  had  long  excelled  his  master.* 
This  was  Adam  Muller,  whom  he  recommended  to  his 
friends  "  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  present 
day,  or  of  all  times."  f 

To  Adam  Muller,  then  in  Dresden,  the  letter  from 
Teplitz  is  directed  which  tells  of  his  meeting  with 
Madame  dc  Stael.  "  Yesterday,"  he  writes,  "■  I  spent 
a  day  with  her,  remarkable  in  every  respect,  and  not- 
withstanding all  our  differences  of  opinion  upon  several 
important  subjects,  we  initiated  a  great  friendship, 
You  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  ease  of  intercourse 
with  her.  In  half  an  hour  you  feel  as  if  you  had  known 
her  for  many  years.  I  had  feared  the  flashes  and  sallies 
of  her  wit — a  style  of  thing  of  which,  as  you  know,  I 
am  not  particularly  fond.  I  found  her,  on  the  con- 
trary, particularly  fluent,  clear,  persevering,  method- 
ical, coherent,  large-minded — inviting  discussion  in  a 

*  G.  Schlesier,  Corresj'tondence  between  Gentz  andJ.  von  Midler,  198. 
■j"  G.  Sclilesier,i^.  I'on  G(ntz,  Lettersand  Confidential  Papers,  123,312. 
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way  unlike  any  other  woman  in  the  world;  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  go  on  talking-  with  her  for  ever. 
This  is  what  she  is  like,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient. 
She  knows  your  treatise  on  Corinne,  and  only  com- 
plains that  you  should  have  thought  her  somewhat 
obscure  and  mystical.  I  assured  her  without  more 
ado  that  you  were  the  most  intellectual  man  in  Ger- 
many. So  you  know  how  you  must  behave.  Schlegel, 
who  has  also  a  great  opinion  of  you,  is  very  much 
altered,  very  cultivated,  sociable,  communicative^  ver- 
satile  " 

"  I  have  seen  Madame  de  Stael,"  answered  Mllller 
a  few  days  afterwards,  from  Dresden  ;  "  she  is  a  very 
remarkable  personality  to  me,  and  to  you,  too,  it  is  to 
be  hoped.  She  has  southern  impetuosity,  intellectual 
activity,  and  is  insured  against  old  age.  This  I  honour. 
One  would  have  to  know  very  little  of  tone,  looks, 
and  feelings  not  to  see  that  her  nature,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one,  has  been  enfeebled  by  her  actual  existence 
and  by  suffering.     I  like  this " 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  the  Stael,  I  tell  you  plainly," 
wrote  Gentz  once  again ;  "  such  a  breadth  and  depth 
of  intellect  joined  to  such  ease,  versatility,  kindliness, 
and  grace  in  conversation,  I  have  never  met  witli  in 
my  life.     I  must  and  will  see  her  again."  * 

This  second  meeting  took  f)lace  whilst  passing 
through  Pirna.  Madame  de  Stael  had  to  suffer  for 
the  intensity  of  admiration  felt  for  lier  by  Gentz   at 

*  G.  ScOilesier,   Correspondence  between  F.  von   Gentz  and  A.  H, 
Muller,  107,  112,  113,  145.     Letters  of  May  29,  30,  June  2,  U 
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that  time.  This  admiration  had  disappeared  when  she 
returned  to  Vienna  in  1812,  and  it  was  replaced  by 
a  dislilie  which  vented  itself  in  a  letter  to  Eachel, 
couched  in  terms  failing  both  in  justice  and  in  good 
taste* — a  warning  to  women  never  to  over-estimate 
the  homage  of  men  of  Gentz's  description. 

As  usual,  Madame  de  Stael  ignored  the  humours  of 
this  changeable  nature.  When  Gentz  came  to  Paris 
in  1815  he  found  her  unchanged  towards  him  and 
his  friend  A.  H.  Muller  who  accompanied  him.  She 
never  mentioned  subsequently,  and  perhaps  never 
knew,  that  this  clever  and  eccentric  man  had  gone  to 
Dresden  in  1808  with  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between 
all  nations,  based  on  religious  grounds,  which  was 
partly  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  f 

From  Dresden,  Madame  de  Stael  proceeded  to 
Weimar,  and  Henriette  Knebel  wrote  to  her  brother 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  travellers. 

"  She  arrived  yesterday,"  she  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  June.  "  We  saw  her  yesterday  afternoon  :  she  had 
to  write  in  the  evening.  She  has  become  somewhat 
quieter,  as  becomes  the  present  times.  I  have  as  yet 
seen  nothing  of  Sismondi  or  Madame  de  Stael's  other 
companions.  I  have  got  his  Sistory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Italy  from  the  library,  which  Wieland  praised 
immensely."  % 

*  G.  Schlesier,  F.  von  Gentz,  Letters  and  Covfidential  Papers,  176, 
June  15,  1814. 

t  A.  H.  Muller,  Elemcnte  der  Staatslunst,  Berlin,  1809.  R.  V. 
Molil,  Geschichie  und  Literatur  der  Staatswissenscliaften,  i.  254. 

\  H. Diiutzer, Knebel's Correspondcnceioith his Sister,Z^'i,  1774-1813, 
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The  few  years  since  1804  had  sufficed  to  effect 
great  changes  in  Weimar.  Schiller  was  dead,  and  on 
the  10th  April,  1807,  the  bright  and  clever  Duchess 
Amalie  had  followed  her  friend.  In  Goethe's  beau- 
tiful words,  "  she  was  one  of  those  benevolent  and 
helpful  beings  to  whom  we  turn  in  our  lives,  and  who 
now  in  their  perfected  blessedness  attract  our  longing 
gaze."  But  death  was  not  the  only  agent  in  thinning 
the  ranks  and  saddening  the  hearts  of  the  survivors. 
Like  Jena,  Weimar  bore  fresh  traces  of  the  desolation 
and  plunder  of  1806.  Its  chivalrous  master  was  con- 
demned to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  by 
an  almost  impossible  war-indemnity  of  2,200,000  francs 
to  expiate  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
Patherland.* 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  discomfiture,  the  author 
of  Hermann  and  Dorothea  called  it  "  a  great  and 
sacred  task  spiritually  to  hold  together,  jealously 
preserving  the  hitherto  unassailed  palladium  of  our 
literature  amidst  the  general  ruin,  and  thus  to  force 
the  man  who  is  now  master  of  our  destiny  to 
maintain  his  respect  for  our  lofty  intellectual  ascend- 
ancy." \  It  was  the  moment  when  even  a  patriot  like 
Gneisenau  threatened  to  do  injustice  to  the  German 
people,  calling  them  "so  estimable  in  detail,  so 
miserable  as  a  whole,"  and  "  a  nation  as  bad  as  its 
government."  % 

*  E.  Keil,  Goethe,  Weimar  and  Jena,  180G,  21-47, 154.  H.  Luden, 
Reminiscences  of  my  Life:   "  The  Battle  of  Jena." 
t  Idem,  152.     Goethe  to  Fernow,  Jan.  7,  1807. 
X  Treitschke,  German  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  330. 
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Goethe  in  his  patriotism,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a 
happier  future,  desired  to  rescue  culture  beyond  all 
else.     From  the  shipwreck  of  the  present  he  formed 
"the  impulse  to  rise  above  it,  in  Science  and  in  Art." 
Supported    by    self-knowledge    and    resignation  he 
would  not   admit   that    every  movement    should  be 
called  progress,  and  even  in  1812  he  uttered  a  warning 
against  mistaking  "deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke 
for  the  attainment  of  liberty."     Such  patriotism  ran 
the  risk  of  being  rejected  by  some  as  too  cold,  and  of 
being  misunderstood  by  others.      And   Madame  de 
Stael  would    certainly  have    misunderstood   remarks 
such  as  Goethe  made  in  1807  concerning  Napoleon, 
when  he   naively  said  of   this  emperor  and  his  sur- 
roundings that  certainly  the  like  had  never  been  seen 
and  probably  never  would  bo  ;*  or  that  of  Professor 
Hegel,  the  author  of   the  Phenomena  of  the  Mind, 
who  valued  the  French  emperor  as  the  "  soul  of  the 
world,"  "the  organiser  of  a  free  monarchy,"  and  the 
"  maintainor  of  the  laws ;  "f   whilst  she  let  fall  the 
crushing  sentence  on  Napoleon  that  his  conception  of 
conscience  was  only  a  poetical  jjeriphrase  for  decep- 
tion,  and   that    his    v/hole    endeavour   was  directed 
towards    morally  debasing   distinguished   men  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  keep  them  under  his  rule.  J 

These  matters  were  not,  however,  discussed.  Goethe 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Correspondence. 

f  Kavl  Hegel,  Letters  from  and  to  Hegel.     Letters  of  1806,  1807, 
to  Van  Ghort,  1822. 

I  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  22G,  271. 
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had  been  absent  at  Carlsbad  since  the  12th  of  May,  and 
he  remained  there  until  September, 

In  vain  did  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stael,  still 
dated  from  Vienna,  propose  a  meeting  in  Dresden. 
He  refused,  as  "  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  spring  and 
the  country  solitude.  Let  us  soon  have  your  obser- 
vations on  us  worthy  Germans,"  he  said  in  conclusion  ; 
"we  deserve  to  be  cheered  and  stirred  up  by  the 
goodwill  of  a  friendly  neighbour  Avho  is  partly  a 
countrywoman,  and  to  look  upon  our  reflection  in  such 
a  charming  mirror.  Let  me,  therefore,  lay  before  you 
formally  and  in  writing  all  the  lively  sympathy,  the 
respect  and  admiration,  I  feel  for  yourself  and  your 
works,  as  I  should  like  to  have  done  after  reading 
Oorinne.^'  * 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lotte  Schiller, 
under  the  powerful  impression  made  upon  her  by  the 
perusal  of  the  first  part  of  Faust,  with  the  dedication 
to  her  husband,  she  tells  him  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
disappointment  at  his  non-appearance.  Schiller's 
widow,  moreover,  mentions  that  Madame  de  Stael 
has  become  very  quiet,  the  lively  expressions  of 
happiness  are  lacking ;  she  looks  like  one  who  has 
suffered  greatly,  although  she  will  always  retain  the 
true    national    lively   characteristics   when   roused,  f 

*  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1887,  7,  10-t.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Goethe, 
Vienna,  May  21,  1808.  Goethe  to  Madame  de  Stael,  Carlsbad,  May 
26,  1808. 

t  Idem,  1883,  255-258.  Lotte  Schiller  to  Goethe,  Weimar,  June 
14,  1808. 
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Tliis  sketch  describes  the  frame  of  mind  in  -which 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to  Madame  R^camier  from 
Weimar — of  the  struggle  it  had  cost  her  to  be  reminded 
again  of  what  she  had  suffered  there.  Only  the 
thought  of  the  unhappy  and  admirable  princess,  and 
the  trials  she  had  gone  through,  had  led  her  to  return. 
"  But  how  unhappy  we  all  are,"  she  says  at  the  close 
of  her  letter. 

She  was  already  received  most  cordially  on  the 
Saxon  frontier.  At  the  gate  of  a  small  town  an 
official  opened  the  door  of  her  carriage  to  assure  her 
that  he  would  die  happier  now  that  his  wish  to  see 
her  was  fulfilled.  Similar  scenes  were  repeated  in  the 
inns.  "These,  my  dear  Juliette,"  wrote  Madaaie  de 
Stael,  "are  my  compensations  for  the  lost  happiness 
of  my  life."  "* 

Knebel  was  in  Weimar  at  this  time,  "looking  like 
an  old  sage,"  reminding  everyone  of  a  contemporary 
of  Socrates.  He  was  clad  in  a  sort  of  robe  which 
fastened  round  the  hips,  and  lent  dignity  to  the  still 
powerful  features  of  the  man  of  sixty-four,  whilst  his 
original  nature,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  everything 
poetical,  explains  Goethe's  affection  for  him.f 

To  Knebel,  Goethe  now  applied  for  information 
regarding  Madame  de  Stael's  visit.  "You  may  at  least 
concede  to  me,"  he  wrote  from  Carlsbad  to  his  friend, 

*  VAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Ricamier,  Coppet  ct  Weimar, 
132.     Madame  de  Stael  ii  la  Ducliesse  Louise,  June  13,  1808. 

I  H.  Luden,  Reminiscences  of  my  Life,  13,  92,  93.  Fr.  Stvehlke, 
Goethe's  Letters,  i.  348.  363. 
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"  that  her  acquaintance  is  worth  making;  for  one  can 
only  form  an  idea  of  her  for  oneself,  because  it  is  such 
a  remarkable  individuality,  and  the  description  of  it 
baffles  praise  or  blame." 

A  few  days  later  Knebel  responded  to  his  wish.  "  I 
was  several  consecutive  days  in  her  society/'  he  wrote 
on  the  10th  of  July,  "  and  had  indeed  no  reason  to 
regret  the  time  thus  spent,  although  I  did  not  experi- 
ence any  desire  to  pass  all  the  days  of  my  life  with 
her.  I  must  next  observe  that  her  knowledge  of,  and 
ideas  concerning,  German  literature  are  most  incom- 
plete, if  we  may  call  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion acquired  from  isolated  books  and  passages  by  the 
name  of  knowledge.  The  life  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  Madame  de  Stael  are  nevertheless  praiseworthy 
and  edifying.  She  would  like  to  put  life  into  this 
dead  world,  but  she  would  like  to  do  so  in  her  own 
way.  That  which  gave  me  the  most  pleasure  in  her 
conversation  were  the  happy  expressions  and  refined 
thoughts,  made  original  and  interesting  by  her  views 
and  by  her  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs. 
For  instance,  she  said  that  the  Viennese  would  never 
achieve  anything  as  long  as  the  upper  classes  con- 
tinued to  speak  in  foreign  tongues,  'Cfe  sont  des 
images  de  cire,  qui  parleiit  des  langues  mortes^ 
and  so  they  could  not  get  on  in  life.  When  I  was 
requested  to  give  her  an  idea  of  your  optics,  at  a 
small  supper  to  which  she  had  invited  us,  and  at  which 
the  duke  was  present,  I  was  only  able  to  express 
myself  in  few  and  halting  words,  but  she  seized  the 
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idea  and  cried,  ^Ah  !  mon  age  est  le  rayon  affaihli 
de  ma  jeunesse,^  as  if  youth  was  yellow  and  age  was 
blue. 

"  I  noticed  many  other  speeches,  which  I  cannot  now 
recall.  She  was  always  kindly  and  engaging  in  her 
manner  to  everyone.  We  only  once  interchanged  some 
hard  words,  at  a  supper  at  Madame  de  Wolzogen's, 
Avhen  she  began  to  talk  to  us  about  the  English  and 
about  religion,  and  I  rather  made  fun  of  her  vanity. 
She  wrote  me  a  very  nice  note  the  day  aftei',  and  there 
it  remained.  She  once  said  to  Monsieur  Falk,  who  went 
several  times  to  see  her,  '  Tons  me  plaisez,  Monsieur 
Falk,  faime  les  havardsJ  That  is  enough  concerning 
this  woman  who  is  so  justly  admired  and  respected." 
Again  :  "  The  Wolff  was  acting  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
most  excellently.  I  was  in  Madame  de  Stael's  box. 
She  once  or  twice  exclaimed,  '  Elle  joue  comme  une 
inspiree.'  This  expression  pleased  me  greatly,  as  a 
way  of  discriminating  between  true  art  and  what  is 
merely  mechanical."  * 

Wieland  also  came  from  the  ducal  castle  of  Belvedere, 
inhabited  by  him  at  that  time,  to  return  the  two  visits 
Madame  de  Stael  had  paid  him,  and  to  accompany 
her  to  an  evening  party  given  by  the  duchess. 

He  twice  alluded  to  this  meeting  with  "  the  most 
celebrated  woman  of  our  times,"  as  he  used  to  call 
her.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Baron 
von  Retzer  in  Vienna :  "  In  everything  that  she  says 
with  her  usual  unpretentious,  pleasant,  and  lively  way 
*  Goethe  and  Knebel,  Correspondence,  i.  332. 
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concerning  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  resident 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  it  appears  to  me  that  she 
gives  them  their  full  share  of  justice,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  her.  Her 
prot^gd,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  appears  to  have  had  little 
or  no  influence  on  her  opinions  concerning  German 
literature  and  the  men  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  line  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  her  genius  must 
have  worked  all  the  more  upon  his  ;  and  she  causes  us 
to  expect  much  from  both  brothers,  whereby  their 
mistakes  in  criticism,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  their 
early  years  would  be  excused  and  forgotten.  The 
aforesaid  William  did  not  appear,  but  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Hanover  to  pay  his  mother  a  visit."  * 

A  letter  from  Wieland  to  a  German  princess  who 
asks  about  Madame  de  Stael,  is  dated  a  few  days  later. 
"That  this  sun  is  not,  or  rather  was  not,  without  spots, 
is  of  course  natural,"  replies  the  old  poet  of  seventy- 
five,  "  but  it  would  ill  beseem  any  man  to  speak  of 
them 

"  That  which  caused  her  to  be  so  much  respected 
and  liked  in  Weimar  was  the  complete  and  unvary- 
ing frankness  and  want  of  pretension  she  manifested 
during  the  whole  of  the  ten  days  she  last  spent 
among  us.  If  this  were  a  permanent  trait  in  her 
character  I  might  take  it  less  for  so-called  modesty 
than  for  the  natural,  immediate  result  of  her  equally- 

*  Wieland,  Selection  of  Memorable  Letters,  80.     To  J.  F.  Baron 
von  Eetzer,  Weimar,  June  20,  1808. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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natural  self-esteem,  or  rather  ber  own  clear  knowledge 
of  what  she  is,  which  prevents  her  having  any  fear  of 
being  dethroned  by  anyone  more  perfect  in  her  own 
line.    Whom  need  she  fear  ?  whom  need  she  envy  ? "  * 

'^  She  behaved  beautifully  to  me,"  adds  Wieland  in 
another  place,  "  and  almost  like  a  good  daughter  to 
a  beloved  and  respected  father,  which  1  value  all  the 
more  from  having  purposely  abstained  from  saying  a 
single  word  to  her  about  Corinne.  This  woman  can  be 
everything  she  wishes  to  be,  and  doubtless  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  entire  absence  of  pretension 
joined  to  such  extraordinarily  brilliant  qualities  and 
talents,  and  the  slight  and  graceful  veil  she  employed 
to  cast  over  the  fire  of  her  intellect,  was  exactly  tlie 
means  whereby  she  was  able  to  fascinate  those  among 
us  who  otherwise  were  provided  with  a  sure  talis, 
man  against  the  arts  of  fascination.''  f 

These  words  of  the  Nestor  of  German  poetry  are 
Weimar's  farewell  to  Madame  de  Stael.  She  left  it 
after  ten  days'  stay  to  return  to  Coppet,  by  way  of 
Trankfurt.  ^'Madame  de  Stael,  nSe  Necker,  was  here," 
wrote  the  Fi^ato  Math,  in  one  of  her  last  letters  to  her 
son  at  Carlsbad.  + 

It  is  well-known  that  Bettina,  the  authoress  of 
Goethe's  Corres'jgondenceimtha  Child,  didnotstop  atthis 
laconic  remark,  but  relates  all  the  details  of  a  meeting 

*  Wielanil,  Selection  of  Memorable  Letters,  128.  To  a  German 
princess.  Belvedere,  near  Weimar,  July  29,  1808. 

t  Idem,  123,  etc.  July  9,  10,  11,  1808.  Wiel.ind  to  Bottiger,  June 
30,  1808.     Historical  Note-Booh,  1839,  450. 

J  R.  Keil,  Frau  Rath.     Briefwechsel,  15G, 
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between  Goethe's  mother  and  Madame  de  Stael. 
She  lays  the  scene  in  the  house  of  Bethmann  the 
banker,  a  man  of  European  reputation.  * 

Bettina,  who  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
had  lived  at  Frankfurt  or  in  the  neighbourhood  since 
1801,  speaks  of  a  letter  written  to  her  by  Goethe's 
mother  on  the  21st  of  September,  1808,  in  which  she 
is  made  to  say :  "  Moritz  Bethmann  tells  me  that 
Madame  de  Stael  wants  to  call  upon  me ;  that  she  is 
in  Weimar;  and  I  wished  that  you  were  here  to 
brush  up  my  French."!  But  on  that  21st  of  Sep- 
tember the  Frau  Math  had  been  dead  nine  days.  It 
is  well-known  that  she  departed  this  life  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1808 ;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned^  passed  through  Frankfurt 
at  the  end  of  June  in  that  year,  had  already  long  re- 
turned to  Coppet. 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  Bettina  from 
addressing  the  following  letter  to  the  F^^cm  Rath  in 
the  records  she  published  nearly  four  years  after- 
wards :  "  This  time  you  have  not  behaved  well  to 
me,  Frau  Bath.  Why  do  you  not  send  me  Goethe's 
letter  ?  Since  the  13th  of  August  I  have  had  nothing 
from  him,  and  so  he  has  not  thought  of  me.  A  cele- 
brated womanis  a  very  curious  thing.  No  other  woman 
can  compare  with  her :  she  is  like  brandy  with  which 
even  the  corn  whence  it  is  derived  cannot  be  com- 

*  Daniel  Stern  (Griifinn  d'Agoult),  Mes  Souvenirs,  53.     Goethe, 
Aus  einer  Reise  am  Eliein,  Main  unci  Necker  in  Jahren,  1814-1815, 
t  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,  Berlin,  1835,  i.  54. 
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pared.  As  brandy  tickles  the  palate  and  goes  to  the 
head,  so  is  a  celebrated  woman;  but  I  prefer  the  pure 
grain  as  sown  by  the  sower  in  the  loose  earth.  I 
would  rather  be  a  simple  ear  of  corn  than  a  celebrated 
woman,  and  I  would  rather  be  as  daily  bread  to  Hm 
than  go  to  his  head  like  a  dram. 

''  I  will  only  now  tell  you  that  I  fed  with  the  Stael 
at  Mayence:  no  woman  would  sit  beside  her  at  table, 
so  I  went  and  did  so  ;  it  was  uncomfortable  enough ; 
the  gentlemen   all   stood  round  the  table,  and  had 
planted  themselves  behind  us,  and  one  pushed  against 
the  other  to  speak  to  her  and  to  look  her  in  the  face; 
they  bent  right  over  me.    I  said,  '  Vos  adorateurs  me 
suffoquent,^  and  she  laughed.     She  said  that  Goethe 
had  spoken  of  me  to  her.    I  was  glad  to  remain  seated, 
asl  should  like  to  have  known  what  he  had  said,  and 
yet  I  was  not  pleased,  as  I  should  have  preferred  his 
speaking  to  no  one  about  me,  neither  do  I  believe 
that  he  did  so.     She  probably  only  said  so.  At  length 
there  were  so  many  who  leant  over  me  to  speak  to 
her  that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.    I  said  to  her,  'Vos 
lauriers  7ne  2^^sent  trop  fort  sur  les  epaules.^     I  stood 
up  and  squeezed  myself  away  through  her  admirers; 
upon  which  her  companion  Sismondi  came  and  kissed 
my  hand,  saying  that  I  was  very  clever.  Pie  repeated 
it  to  the  others,  and  they  reiterated  it  at  least  twenty- 
times,  as  though  I  were  a  prince  in  whom  everything 
is  considered  clever,  no  matter  how  ordinary  it  may 
be,     Afterwards   I    listened  to   her   speaking  about 
Goethe.     She  said  that  she  had  expected  to  find  a 
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second  Werther,  but  she  had  been  mistaken,  as 
neither  his  manner  nor  his  figure  reminded  her  the 
least  of  "VVerther,  and  she  regretted  that  he  was 
totally  lacking  in  this  respect.  Frau  Rath,  I  was 
angry  at  these  remarks  (you  will  say  that  this  was 
superfluous).  I  turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  to  him  in 
German,  '  Madame  de  Stael  is  doubly  mistaken,  first 
in  her  expectation  and  then  in  her  opinion.  We 
Germans  expect  Goethe  to  be  able  to  produce  twenty 
more  heroes  out  of  his  sleeve  of  the  sort  that  fills  the 
French  with  so  much  respect.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he,  himself,  is  quite  a  difi"erent  sort  of  hero.' 
Schlegel  has  been  to  blame  for  not  bringing  her  to  a 
more  correct  understanding  on  this  subject.  She 
threw  down  a  laurel-leaf  with  which  she  had  been 
toying :  I  trod  upon  it,  kicked  it  aside,  and  went 
away.  This  is  what  jDassed  with  the  celebrated 
woman.  You  do  not  require  to  speak  French  to  her  ; 
you  need  only  talk  to  her  with  your  fingers,  and 
carry  on  a  running  commentary  with  your  large  eyes  : 
til  at  will  impress  her.  The  Stael  has  a  regular  ant- 
hill of  ideas  in  her  head.  What  can  one  have  to  tell 
her  besides  ?  I  shall  soon  come  to  Frankfurt  and 
we  can  talk  it  over  better."  *  Bettina  kept  her  word. 
In  the  next  letter  which  speaks  of  Madame  de  Stael  we 
have  passed  from  Mayence  to  Frankfurt,  we  have 
gone  back  from  September  to  August,  1808,  and  the 
correspondence  has  now  transferred  itself  from  Goethe's 
mother  to  himself.  "  My  misfortune,"  now  writes 
*   Goeihe's  Correspondence  loith  a  Child,  i.  54-57. 
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the  child  of  twenty-three,  "  took  me  back  to  Frank- 
furt just  as  Madame  de  Stael  came  through  it.  I  had 
enjoyed  her  society  a  whole  evening  in  Mayence. 
Your  mother  was  delighted,  however,  that  I  was  there 
to  help  her,  as  she  had  already  been  warned  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  bringing  her  a  letter  from  you, 
and  she  wished  me  to  play  the  intermezzos,  if  she  re- 
quired support  in  this  catastrophe. 

"  Your  mother  has  now  commissioned  me  to  describe 
everything  to  you  in  detail.  The  interview  took 
place  in  Moritz  Bethmann's  apartments.  Your 
mother  had  dressed  herself  wondrously,  either  from 
irony  or  pride,  but  in  the  German  and  not  in  the 
French  taste.  I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  saw  your 
mother  with  three  feathers  on  her  head,  each  nodding 
in  a  different  direction  —  red,  white,  and  blue,  the 
French  national  colours — and  rising  from  a  field  of 
sunflowers,  my  heart  beat  with  amusement  and  expec- 
tation. She  was  most  artistically  rouged  :  her  great 
dark  eyes  fired  a  volley  of  artillery  :  around  her  neck 
hung  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  famous  ornament ;  laces 
of  ancient  appearance  and  great  beauty,  a  real  family 
treasure,  concealed  her  bosom,  and  thus  she  stood :  in 
one  hand,  covered  with  a  white  kid  glove,  she  held  an 
artistic  fan  with  which  she  set  the  air  in  motion ;  the 
other,  which  was  uncovered,  was  loaded  with  spark- 
ling rings,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  time  to 
time  from  a  gold  snufi^-box  adorned  by  your  miniature 
portraying  you  with  powdered  hair  leaning  your  head 
pensively  on  your  hand. 
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"  The  distinguished  nssemblage  of  elderly  ladies 
formed  a  half  circle  in  Moritz  Bethmann's  bed- 
chamber, on  a  crimson  carpet  with  a  white  ground, 
ornamented  in  the  middle  by  a  leopard :  the  company 
looked  so  stately  that  it  might  well  strike  awe. 

"  Around  the  walls  were  tall  slender  Indian  plants, 
and  the  room  was  lighted  up  by  dim  glass  globes ; 
opposite  the  semicircle  stood  the  bed,  reached  by  two 
steps,  hidden  by  a  crimson  coverlet  and  flanked  by 
candelabra.  I  said  to  your  mother,  'Madame  de  Stael 
will  think  she  has  been  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
the  court  of  love ;  for  the  bed  over  there  looks  like 
the  hidden  throne  of  Venus.' 

"  One  might  expect  that  a  good  deal  would  have  to 
be  answered  for.  At  length  the  long-expected  one 
came  through  a  series  of  lit-up  rooms,  accompanied 
by  Benjamin  Constant ;  she  was  dressed  as  Corinne, 
an  orange  and  blue  turban,  a  robe  of  the  same,  an 
orange  tunic  with  a  very  short  waist,  so  that  little 
room  was  left  for  her  heart ;  her  dark  eyebrows  and 
lashes  shone,  her  lips  were  also  mystically  red,  the 
gloves  had  slipped  down,  and  only  concealed  the 
hand  in  which  she  held  the  usual  laurel-twig. 

"  The  room  where  she  was  awaited  lay  lower  than 
the  rest  so  that  she  had  to  come  down  four  steps. 
Unfortunately  she  raised  her  dress  in  front  instead  of 
at  the  back ;  this  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  solemnity  of 
her  entry :  for  a  moment  the  way  in  which  this  figure, 
got  up  in  such  a  completely  oriental  fashion,  advanced 
upon  the  stiff  ladies  of  virtuous  Frankfurt,  was  some- 
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thing  more  than  comic.  Your  mother  threw  a  few 
encouraging  glances  at  me  whilst  they  were  being 
presented  to  each  other.  I  had  put  myself  in  the 
background  that  I  might  observe  the  scene.  I  noticed 
Madame  de  Stael's  astonishment  at  your  mother's 
wonderful  dress  and  appearance.  She  had  developed 
a  mighty  proud  expression,  She  spread  her  robes 
out  with  her  left  hand  and  saluted  with  her  right, 
playing  her  fan  in  the  meanwhile,  and  repeatedly  in- 
clining her  head  in  a  most  condescending  way ;  she 
raised  her  voice  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  through 
the  room  and  said,  '  Je  suis  la  mere  de  Goethe.''  'Ah, 
Je  suis  cJiarmee,^  said  the  authoress,  and  here  fol- 
lowed a  solemn  silence.  Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  intellectual  companion,  who  was  equally 
eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe's  mother. 
Your  mother  replied  with  a  French  new  year's  greet- 
ing, murmuring  between  her  teeth  with  solemn  incli- 
nations, in  short  I  think  the  audience  was  perfect, 
and  gave  a  fine  example  of  German  grandezza. 

"  Your  mother  soon  signed  to  me  to  come  to  her; 
I  had  to  enact  interpreter  between  them ;  then  the  con- 
versation turned  entirely  upon  you  and  your  5"0uth; 
the  portrait  on  the  snuff-box  was  examined.  It  was 
painted  in  Leipzig  before  you  were  so  ill,  although  you 
were  even  then  very  thin ;  your  present  greatness,  and 
especiall}^  Werther^s  author,  were  however  traceable  in 
those  child-like  features.  The  Stael  spoke  of  your  letters, 
and  said  that  she  would  like  to  read  how  you  wrote 
to  your  mother,  and  your  mother  promised  that  she 
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should ;  I  thought  to  myself  that  she  certainlv  would 
not  get  your  letters  to  read,  for  I  am  by  no  means 
friendly  towards  her  ;  every  time  your  name  crossed 
her  ugly  lips  it  gave  me  an  internal  shock  ;  she  told 
me  that  you  called  her  amie  in  your  letters  to  her. 
Ah  !  she  of  course  saw  that  I  was  surprised  at  this  ; 
indeed  she  said  more  than  that.  Then  I  lost  j)atience. 
How  can  you  like  such  an  unpleasant  face  ?  Ah !  this 
shows  that  you  are  vain,  or  perhaps  she  was  only  lying  ! 
If  I  were  with  you  I  should  not  suffer  it.  I  should 
guard  my  treasure  against  the  fiery  dragon  as  the 
fairies  do — by  the  power  of  a  glance.  Just  now  I  am 
far  from  you,  I  do  not  know  all  you  are  about,  and 
am  only  thankful  when  no  thoughts  torment  me. 

"  I  could  write  a  whole  book  to  you  of  all  I  have 
gone  through  and  dono  with  your  mother  in  the  last 
week.  She  could  hardly  expect  that  I  came  to  reca- 
pitulate everything  with  her.  Then  came  reproaches: 
I  was  sensitive  because  she  set  so  much  store  upon 
her  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Stael.  She  called 
me  childish,  silly,  and  conceited ;  she  said  one  should 
not  deny  respect  to  what  was  estimable  ;  that  one 
could  not  place  a  woman  of  that  sort  in  the  same 
category  as  other  women ;  that  it  was  ever  a  great 
honour  that  Fate  should  permit  us  to  associate  with 
remarkable  and  celebrated  people.  I  managed  at 
last  to  get  your  mother  to  show  me  your  letter 
wherein  you  congratulate  her  on  having  come  into 
contact  with  the  nieteor,  and  then  all  the  wisdom  she 
had  been  displaying  came  rushing  out  of  your  letter. 
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I  felt  compassion  for  you  and  said :  '  The  vanity  of 
the  godlike  stripling  gives  proof  of  his  eternal  youth.' 
Your  mother  could  not  understand  the  joke ;  she 
considered  that  I  was  too  presumptuous,  and  that  I 
should  not  allow  myself  to  fancy  that  you  took  any 
interest  in  me  except  as  a  child  still  playing  with  her 
doll ;  with  the  Stael  you  could  talk  of  the  wise  things 
of  life  ;  you  could  only  joke  with  me.  What  if  your 
mother  is  right  ?  "  * 

We  know  from  the  dates  that  this  letter  is  scarcely 
correct.  Benjamin  Constant  was  not  in  Frankfurt, 
nor  was  Madame  de  Stael.  either  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. She  was  on  the  Rhine  in  June,  1808,  and 
she  never  mentions  any  meeting  with  Frau  Rath  or 
Bettina.  But  who  on  gliding  past  the  rocky  throne 
of  the  Lorelei,  and  listening  to  the  well-known  melody, 
has  ever  allowed  his  pleasure  in  the  song,  peculiar  for 
ever  to  the  Rhine,  to  be  lessened  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  a  poetic  conceit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  that  Clemens  Brentano  composed  it  ? 

And  like  her  brother,  Bettina  has  created  images 
more  life-like  than  life  itself.  Fr cm  Rath,  "marvel- 
lously dressed  out,"  with  sparkling  eyes  pronouncing 
the  words  "Je  suis  la  mere  de  Qoethe,^^  is  one  of  this 
kind.  What  is  the  use  of  repeating  that  the  scene 
never  took  place  ?     Were  we  not  all  present  ?  f 

*   Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,  i.  314-319. 

t  R.  G.  Jacob,  "  Goetlic'.s  Motlier."  Historical  Note-Booh,  1844, 
474,  etc.  DLintzer,  Femcde  Portrcdts  in  Goethe's  Youth,  578.  R.  Keil, 
Frau  Ratli,  Correspondence,  Introduction,  29,  U.  von  Loeper,  Goethe's 
Letters  to  Sophie  Laroche  and  Bettina  Brentano,  Introduction,  xxxvii, 
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Frankfurt  was  the  last  picture  of  German  life  which 
Madame  de  Stael  was  to  retain.  As  she  wended  her 
way  to  Switzerland  through  the  Palatinate  she  might 
ask  herself  whether  a  future  was  still  in  store  for  the 
people  apparently  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  stranger's 
yoke,  and  whether  over  all  this  political  ruin  it  was 
possible  to  speak  of  establishing  an  intellectual  supre- 
macy? And  yet  justification  for  her  strong  faith  in 
Germany  lay  near  at  hand. 

In  the  north,  Stein  was  building  up  the  Russian 
State,  and  Scharnhorst  instructing  the  militia  for 
1813.  A  year  later  William  von  Humboldt  made 
the  University  of  Berlin  free  to  the  nation.  In 
Heidelberg  the  songs  of  the  Romantic  school  fired 
the  courage  of  the  German  youth  ;  and  "the  greatest 
of  optimists"  announced  the  gosjDel  of  action  with  the 
pubKcation  of  the  first  part  of  Faust. 
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Resolving  to  give  her  best  powers  to  a  great  task, 
Madame  de  Stael  began  her  homeward  jom^ney. 

Her  friendship  with  Benjamin  Constant  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel  promised  the  interchange  of  thought  necessary 
to  her.  Their  judgment  in  art  would  refine  her  own, 
and  their  appreciative  sympathy  would  accompany  tlie 
composition  of  her  book  on  Germany. 

Busy  with  similar  plans  she  reached  Switzerland 
and  was  on  her  way  to  Coppet  when  a  few  lines  from 
Benjamin  Constant  begged,  for  an  interview  with  Ler 
at  Secheron,  near  Geneva.* 

She  had  hardly  alighted,  at  the  inn  in  this  small 
place,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  before  he  gave 
her  the  startling  information  that  he  had  been  secretly 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
Ma.lame  de  Staiil  a  la  Duchessc  Louise,  Coppet,  July  7,  1807. 
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married  on  the  previous  5tli  of  June,  and  presented 
his  wife  to  her. 

The  lady  was  Charlotte  von  Hardenberg,  daughter 
of  the  Legation-  and  Treasury-councillor,  a  niece  of 
the  State  -  Chancellor,  and  the  divorced  wife  of 
Monsieur  de  Mahrenholtz  in  the  first  instance,  and 
secondly,  of  the  French  emigrant,  General  Dutertre.* 
Benjamin  Constant  had  congratulated  himself  that 
this  same  lady  had  left  her  husband  in  the  Brunswick 
days  in  1794. 

It  is  related  that  the  natural  irritation  of  Madame 
de  Stael  was  increased  by  the  incessant  repetition  of 
the  words,  '■^O'est  que  Benjmnin,  voyez  vous,  est  si 
hon,^^  by  the  lady  who  was  now  the  Baronne  Con- 
stant. 

Baron  Voght,  a  Dane,  who  knew  her  well  and  all 
her  histor}^,  mentions  that,  although  twice  married, 
and  moreover  well  supplied  with  admirers,  she  was 
certainly  never  good-looking,  nor,  in  his  opinion, 
clever. 

She  was  forty  when  she  married  Constant,  and 
seemed  so  little  likely  to  retain  the  affections  of 
her  capricious  husband  that  after  Sismondi  had  got  to 
know  her  he  wrote  that  certainly  Constant  had  made 
an  extraordinary  choice.     "  Men  too  often  think  that 

*  Pictures  of  Bygone  Days,  part  ii.  "  Sketches  from  the  Life  of 
Ch.  Sieveking,  i.  177,  note.  Helmine  von  Chezy,  Things  Unforgotten, 
i.  3G3.  Sainto-Benve,  Causeries  de  Lundi,  xi.  438,  4-10.  "  Madame  de 
Stael  d'apres  les  communications  de  Madame  Re'camier,"  1 835.  Bilrger 
Letters,  iv.  132,  18G,  187,  192  ;  vol.  ii.  chap.  iv.  195. 
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the  object  of  their  affection  is  the  cause  of  the  storm 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  will  calm  themselves  by 
turning  this  inclination  towards  some  a|)athetic  indi- 
vidual. This  is  a  way  of  escaping  from  oneself  which 
cannot  succeed  in  the  long  run."  * 

Madame  de  Stael's  circle  of  friends  knew  perfectly 
well  how  stormy,  especially  within  the  last  few  jesiU, 
had  been  her  long  connection  with  the  man  who  now 
broke  it  off  in  this  way. 

Many  years  later  a  survivor  of  this  circle,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  described  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
the  indefatigable  chronicler  of  the  Coppet  traditions, 
a  scene  of  which  he  had  been  the  unwilling  witness. 
"  In  the  early  morning,"  his  informant  tells  him,  "I 
lay  in  the  grass  in  a  remote  part  of  the  park.  Busied 
with  my  thoughts,  I  was  gazing  at  the  blue  heaven 
above  me,  when  I  heard  two  voices  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  getting  louder  and  louder.  I  wanted 
to  get  up  and  make  my  presence  known,  and  yet  I 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  It  was  too  late;  I 
was  obliged  to  stay  and  hear  everything,  reproacheSj 
explanations,  promises "  f 

In  1802  a  turning-point  had  occurred,  after  the 
death  of  Baron  Stael,  when  Benjamin  Constant  had 
desired  marriage  with  Madame  de  Stael.  She  refused 
it,  or  made  secrecy  the  condition  of  the  alliance,  as 
she  did  not  wish  to  give  up  her  name.      ^' Freuve 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Sismondl."     Nouveaux  Lundis,  vi.  48. 
■]•  Sainte-Beuve,  "Madame  de  Stael."     Nouveaux  Portraits  et  Cn- 
tiques  Litta'raires,  iii.  122. 
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chetif  d'amour,"  adds  Sainte-Beuve  on  the  subject, 
having  heard  of  it  from  Madame  Recamier.* 

The  supposition  advanced  by  him  that  other  reasons 
existed  on  Madame  de  Stael's  part  for  a  refusal,  which 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  her  views  of  life,  was 
amply  justified  in  the  sequel. 

She  who,  both  in  real  life  and  in  fiction,  ceaselessly 
described  a  happy  marriage  as  the  highest  and  only 
happiness  for  a  woman,  knew  that  such  a  marriage 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  association  with  Benjamin 
Constant. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  as  a  young  man 
he  used  to  keep  a  journal.  He  kept  up  this  habit  in 
after  years,  and,  along  with  much  that  was  interesting 
concerning  men  and  things,  he  daily  wrote  down  all 
his  ever- varying  impressions  of  outward  affairs,  and 
the  still  more  changeable  emotions  of  his  inner  life. 
Viewed  in  this  mirror,  the  man  of  forty  appears  un- 
restrained and  worthless  as  well  as  inwardly  corrupt, 
and  far  more  guilty  than  as  Madame  de  Charriere's 
correspondent.  Aversion  replaces  the  pity  that  might 
then  have  been  invoked  by  his  youth. 

In  the  history,  unwritten  as  yet,  of  more  or  less 
celebrated  personal  confessions  and  their  posthumous 
publication,  Benjamin  Constant's  journal  must  per- 
force be  cited  as  an  example  of  how  little  importance 
mere  intellect  is  in  even  the  most  superior  men  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  sound  moral  principles  and  well- 
disciplined  will. 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Madame  de  Stael  d'apres  les  communications  de 
Madame  Eecamier."     Causeries  de  Lundi,  xi.  438,  440. 
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Benjamin  Constant  must  himself  have  been  dimly 
conscious  of  this  fact.  In  his  last  dispositions  he 
decided  that  the  parts  of  his  journal  referring  to 
Weimar  should  not  be  published.  But  this  portion 
was  precisely  the  most  piquant,  and  the  family  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  it  known,  although 
with  erasures.  They  could  justify  themselves  by 
showing  that  Benjamin  Constant  had  discussed  this 
part  of  his  life  in  letters  addressed  at  the  time  to  his 
cousin  Rosalie,*  and  that  he  had  moreover  left  notes 
that  were  to  serve  as  clues  to  his  future  memoirs,  and 
which  have  already  repeatedly  been  made  use  of.t 

These  letters  and  notices  do  but  complete  the 
Journal  Intime,  which,  beginning-  in  Weimar  on  the 
1st  Pluviose  of  the  year  XII.,  therefore  on  the  22nd 
January,  1804,  and  continuing  amidst  numerous  in- 
terruptions up  to  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  is  now 
published.  % 

*  Library  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  Unprinted  letters  from  B.  Con- 
stant to  his  grandmother  and  to  his  cousin,  Rosalie  de  Constant,  with 
a  few  letters  from  Madame  de  Stael.  Extracts  from  them  by  Crepet, 
Rerue  Nalionale,  1861,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  10,  102,  321. 

t  Fragments  found  amongst  Madame  lie'camier's  papers,  and  pub- 
lished by  Loeve,  AVeimar,  "  Lettres  sur  les  Hommes  d'Etat  de  la 
France,"  ii.  (Benjamin  Constant).  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1833,  225. 
Sainte-Beuve,  "  Portraits  Litteraires,"  iii.  283.  Causeries  de  Lxindi, 
I.  132.  Laboulaye,  Cours  de  Politique  Constitutionelle.  Benjamin 
Constant;  Notes  Quotidiennes,  1812,  1813,  communique'es  par  Madame 
Lenormant,  et  tirees  des  Pajners  de  Madame  Recamier.  Benjamin 
Constant,  Lettres  a  Madame  Recamier,  Appendix,  341.  Madame  de 
Stael,  Fragment  de  Memoires  detruits. 

\  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale, 
Janvier,  Mars,  1887,  publiee  par  M.  Adrien  Constant  do  Kebecque  et 
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We  are  first  struck  by  the  extraordinary  number 
of  matrimonial  projects  which  busy  the  author  of 
these  records ;  not  only  when  his  relations  with 
Madame  de  Stael  were  slackened,  but  long  before, 
when  his  affection  for  her  seemed  to  dominate  him 
entirely  and  even  passionately. 

The  first  of  these  allusions  occurs  in  1796,  in  a 
letter  to  his  aunt  the  Countess  of  Nassau^  in  which  he 
begs  her  to  find  him  a  wife.* 

Soon  afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  a  by-no- 
means-commonplace  individual — in  Julia  Talma,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  great  tragedian.  Her  cleverness 
and  brightness  secured  his  constancy.  In  her  last 
illness  he  compared  her  to  a  wounded  general  still 
giving  orders  to  his  flying  troops  ;  and,  by  the  death- 
bed of  the  woman  who  had  kept  away  all  thoughts  of 
immortality  from  her  own  son's  deathbed,  Benjamin 
Constant  gave  utterance,  in  one  of  his  best  moments, 
to  reflections  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
"  Her  organs  are  destroyed,  her  eyes  see  not,  she 
breathes  with  eftbrt,"  he  writes,  "  she  can  no  longer 
raise  her  arm,  and  yet  her  spiritual  being  is  unharmed. 
Why  should  death  be  harmful  to  it  ?  death  is  the  con- 
summation of  this  frail  existence  only.  Even  now  the 
spirit  is  independent  of  the  body  which  contains  it. 
Why  should  not  that  sj)irit  survive  ?  " 

sa  fille,  la  Comtesse  Piiclder-Branltz.  The  chronological  order  of  the 
dates  was  hopelessly  confused. 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Lettres  a  sa  famille."  Revue  Internationale, 
April  25,  1887,  218. 
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And  after  her  death  he  adds,  "  I  have  looked  this 
image  of  death  fearlessly  in  the  face,  for  it  had  no 
power  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  which  I  recall  so 
vividly."  * 

After  this  affection,  which  he  sets  down  as  friend- 
ship, there  occurred  another  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  for  Madame  Lindsay,  "  la  dernier e  des 
Ninons.'^  f 

The  only  reason  against  his  marrying  her,  he  wrote 
in  1805,  was  that  she  was  forty  years  of  age  and  had 
two  natural  children. 

In  Weimar  the  reverent  affection  of  a  widow 
aroused  his  pity  and  occasioned  mournful  reflections 
upon  the  fate  of  women,  who  are  better  sheltered  in 
oriental  seclusion  than  left  to  enjoy  treacherous 
freedom,  beating  their  poor  little  wings,  and  still 
unable  to  escape  their  fetters. 

Meanwhile  there  appears  an  Amelia  in  Switzerland 
aged  thirty,  an  Antoinette  of  twenty,  "rich,  not 
ridiculous,  but  ordinary,"  a  Rosette  who  is  unfortu- 
nately plain,  an  Adrienne  who  is  recommended  to 
him,  but  whom  he  is  obliged  to  refuse  although  his 
aunt  the  Countess  of  Nassau  makes  a  large  fortune 
the  condition  of  his  marriage.  "  Madame  de  Stael 
seems  like  a  reproach  between  me  and  all  my  plans," 
he  says,  and  we  can  well  believe  it.  J 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Jonrnal  Intime.''  Revue  IntenationaU, 
Feb.  25, 1887,  628,  G29.  Melanges  de  Litterature  et  de  Politique,  55-75. 

f  Cbatcaubi'iand,  SFemoires  d'outre  Tomhe. 

J  Benjamin  Constant,  "Journal  Intime."  Eerue  Internationali, 
Jan.  25,  1887,  222  ;  Feb.  25,  G30,  631;  Feb.  10,  435. 
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These  plans  are  only  worth  mentioning  because 
they  explain  Benjamin  Constant's  fickle  conduct 
towards  the  woman  who  remains  the  chief  interest  of 
his  life  and  that  of  his  records. 

The  first  mention  of  her  gives  no  presage  of  the 
fate  awaiting  her  in  the  furtlier  course  of  these  pages. 
Shortly  before  Madame  de  Stael's  departure  for 
Berlin,  in  March,  1804,  he  had  left  Weimar  to  go  to 
Leipzig.  There  he  compared  solitude,  in  mournful 
tones,  to  a  cold  bath,  to  which  one  only  became  accus- 
tomed by  degrees ;  and  rejoiced  over  a  letter  from  her, 
"  as  there  was  nothing  so  good,  so  loving,  so  devoted 
as  a  woman."  * 

This  was  two  years  after  her  refusal  to  become  his 
wife.  Shortly  afterwards  Necker  died.  Benjamin 
Constant  respected  him  sincerely,  and  moreover 
thoroughly  knew  how  to  assume  all  kinds  of  moods, 
even  a  good  one.  He  was  an  incomparable  comforter 
to  his  friend.  But  next  came  the  reaction.  "  My 
position  is  singular,"  says  the  journal  in  the  summer 
of  1804  at  Coppet.  "  Everything  here  is  dear  to  me, 
but  this  constant  sociability  and  amusement  is  ex- 
hausting and  fatiguing  to  me.  It  consumes  m}^  best 
strength,  and  I  must  bitterly  ask  when  it  is  to  come 

to  an  end No  better,  kinder,  more  unselfish 

woman  exists,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
one  who  makes  more  claim  on  those  around  her  and 
has   more   idiosyncracies.       Your   whole    being,    the 

*  Benjamin  Constant,   "  Journal   Intinie."     Revue  Internationale, 
Jan.  10,  1887,  101. 
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minutes,  liours  and  years,  must  be  at  her  disposal.  If 
she  gives  herself  up  to  her  impetuous  nature  there  is  a 
commotion  like  a  thunderstorm  or  an  earthquake.  She 

is  a  spoilt  child,  and  this  explains  everything 

To-day  she  is  at  Greneva.  Bonstetten,  Sismoudi,  and  I 
have  dined  at  twelve  o'clock,  like  schoolboys  enjoying 
a  holiday.  Extraordinary  woman!  Her  dominion 
over  everything  surrounding  her  is  inexplicable  and 
yet  undoubted.  Did  she  but  know  how  to  govern 
herself  she  could  govern  the  world."  * 

His  ex23ressed  desire  was  fulfilled. 

One  fine  day  he  got  what  he  declared  he  wanted, 
and  was  left  to  himself.  He  now  writes  in  his  journal: 
"  As  I  have  received  neither  invitations  nor  letters 
from  Coppet,  I  am  seized  by  an  extreme  longing  to 
go  back  to  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  the  only  place 
where  I  feel  intellectually  and  spiritually  at  ease. 
Everyone  else  is  as  indifferent  to  me  as  the  rocks  or 
the  trees."  f 

Meanwhile  the  decisive  word  is  spoken,  and  lays 
bare  the  last  sad  grounds  for  these  complaints: 
"  Madame  de  Stael,  who  understands  me  better  than 
anybody,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  friendship, 

now  that  I  have  ceased  to  love  her Ah!  I 

would  fain  escape  monotonous  complaints  concerning 
that  which  is  not  a  real  misfortune  but  the  ordinary 
law  of  nature.     I,  the  man,  would  be  glad  to  avoid 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Intevnationak, 
Jan.  25,  1887,  220. 

t  Idem,  Jan.  25,  1887,  222,  226. 
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enduring  the  painful  feelings  of  the  woman  who  is 
losing  her  youth.  I  should  be  glad  if  no  love  were 
expected  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  when  we 
are  both  approaching  forty,  and  I  long  since  have 
assured  her  that  I  am  incapable  of  feeling  love ;  an 
assertion  which  I  only  withdrew  to  soothe  an  out- 
break of  grief  and  passion,  the  siglit  of  which 
frightened  me."  * 

Madame  de  Stael  parted  with  Benjamin  Constant  at 
Lyons,  and  went  without  him  to  Italy. 

Whilst  still  at  Coppet  she  had  expressed  the  hope, 
in  writing  down  her  last  will  and  testament,  that  he 
would  be  with  her  in  the  liour  of  death,  and  do  for 
her  what  she  had  been  unable  to  do  for  her  father:  "I 
did  not  close  his  eyes — will  you  close  mine  ?  "  f  The 
letters  Benjamin  Constant  sent  after  her  she  thought 
melancholy,  and  said  so.  *'  She  asks  what  I  require 
for  my  happiness,"  he  replies  in  the  journal.  "  I 
require  liberty,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  not 
granted  me.  This  reminds  me  of  that  hussar  who 
had  taken  a  liking  to  a  condemned  prisoner.  '  Ask 
what  you  will  of  me,'  he  said  to  him,  '  except  your 
life.'  " 

During  her  whole  visit  to  Rome  the  tone  in  which 
he  speaks  of  her  is  bitter  and  abusive.  One  feels  that 
she  is  not  there  to  lay  the  j)liantom  of  his  imagination 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "Journal  Intime."'  Revue  Internationale, 
Jan.  25,  1887,  222,  22G. 

f  A.  Strodtmann,  Dicliterprofile  unci  Characterlvpfe,  ii.  "  Frau 
von  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant  described  from  letters  hitlierto 
unpublished,"  16. 
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by  Ler  presence.  Strangely  enough,  he  reproached 
her  for  being  unable  to  flatter  the  powers  of  the  day ; 
and  for  making  a  pretence  of  piety. 

He  is  as  weary  of  her  incessant  complaints  as  of  the 
everlasting  attempts  to  justify  himself.* 

They  met  again  at  Coppet  in  the  autumn  of  1805 
after  her  return  from  Italy.  "  Monti  was  with  her," 
notifies  Benjamin  Constant,  "'  a  splendid  head  ;  gentle 
and  proud,  a  true  poet,  hasty,  passionate,  weak,  shy, 
capricious ;  an  Italian  rendering  of  Chenier,  but  worth 
more  than  the  latter.  In  the  evening  a  terrible  en- 
counter with  Madame  de  Stael !  I  announce  my 
intention  of  a  final  rupture.  Fresh  scene,!  greatest 
excitement !  Reconciliation  impossible  !  Difficult  to 
get  away.  Madame  de  Stael  has  again  won  me  back! " 

At  this  point  other  sources  complete  the  information 
given  in  the  Journal  Intime. 

In  letters  to  his  cousin,  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
had  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  begged  her  to  tell  him 
whether  the  reports  that  spoke  of  Madame  de  Stael  as 
distraite  par  tm  autre  ohjet  dHnterM  in  Italy  were 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sainte-Beuve  mentions,  without 
giving  the  date,  that  Benjamin  Constant  had  attempted 
to  poison  himself  during  the  night  at  Coppet,  and 
that  the  whole  house  had  been  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Mathieu  de  Montmorency, 

*  Benjamin  Constant,    "  Journal  Intime."     Revue  Internationale, 
Feb.  25,  1887,  624,  625. 
t  Idem,  Feb,  25,  1887,  632. 
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who  was  found  praying,  and  who   quietly  remarked 
that  the  doctor  should  be  fetched.* 

There  are  reasons  for  placing  the  scene  in  the 
summer  of  1805,  after  which  Benjamin  Constant 
accompanied  Madame  de  Stael  to  Geneva,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1806  to  Auxerre.  "  The  strongest  impulse 
of  my  life  is  the  necessity  that  I  feel  of  loving,"  re- 
lates the  journal ;  "I  must  satisfy  it  at  all  costs." 
Here,  at  Auxerre,  occurred  the  episode  which  gave 
the  decisive  turn  to  the  secret  drama,  and  the  object 
of  which  was  his  future  wife.  In  1804"she  had  been 
mentioned  at  Coppet  for  the  first  time  since  the  Bruns- 
wick days,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  in  which  she 
complains  that  she  has  sacrificed  her  liberty  a  second 
time  ;  and,  indeed,  to  Greneral  Dutertre,  whom  Ben- 
jamin Constant  had  abruptly  designated  as  quel  sot. 
He  soon  afterwards  met  Madame  Dutertre,  and  re- 
mained indifferent  to  her  until  he  saw  her  again  in 
Paris  in  1806,  She  had,  meanwhile,  attained  the  age 
of  thirty- eight,  and  was  therefore  scarcely  younger 
than  Madame  de  Stael.  Comparing  them  with  each 
other  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  affection  was 
much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  shyness  than  by 
impetuosity.  A  few  weeks  later,  perhaps  a  few  days, 
and  Madame  Dutertre  was  his  mistress.  He  narrates 
the  fact  and  says,  "  Que  diahle  cela  veut-il  dire  ?  II 
y  a  douze  ans  queje  n\oi  rlen  eprouve  de  pareil,  c'est 
par  tropfou.     Cette  femme  que  fai  refusSe  cent  fois 

*  Sainte-Beuve,    "  Benjamin    Constant."       Nouveaux    Lundis,   i, 
408,  etc. 
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me  fait  avjourd'hui  tourner  la  t^te."  When  Benjamin 
Constant  said  things  of  that  sort  a  rebound  was  never 
very  far  off.  He  almost  announces  as  much  in  the 
words  :  "  Jja  jievre  passerait-elle,  et  Vennui  com- 
mencerait-il.  .  .  .  Je  fremis  a  Videe  d\mefemme  qui 
ne  sera  regue  nullepart.  Peut-Mre  vri'enterrerai-je  a 
Lausanne,  sinon  je  suis  sur  que  dans  six  mois  je  me 
tuerai?^  * 

He  did  not  kill  himself  this  time  either,  hut  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Madame  de  Stael's  strength  was 
well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  experiences  of  her  visit  to 
Auxerre.  According  to  a  reference  in  the  Notices, 
she  was  not  unaware  of  recent  occurrences,  but  she 
did  not  allow  herself  to  think  of  a  separation;  and 
Schlegel  thought  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  excitement  she  was  in,  to  warn  Benjamin 
Constant  to  expect  the  worst. 

His  affection  for  Charlotte  von  Hardenberg  fed  in 
the  meanwhile  upon  the  contrast  she  presented  to  the 
passionate  unhappy  woman  who  suffered  through 
him,  whom  he  mortally  offended,  and  whom  he  con- 
tinued "to  deceive,"  as  ho  observes,  ''owing  to  pitiable 
weakness  until  she  appeared  to  liis  wavering  selfish- 
ness "  "  like  a  fury  ....  dagger  in  hand."  These 
vexatious  circumstances  were  interrupted  by  Madame 
de  Stael's  journey  to  Vienna,  but  after  the  meeting 
in  S(^cheron  new  storms  arose.    During  a  residence  in 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale, 
Feb.  28,  1887,  632  ;  Jan.  25,  1887,  231 ;  Feb.  25,  1887,  635-639. 
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Lyons  in  the  course  of  the  year  1809  the  Constant 
couple  followed  her  there,  and  he  did  not  go  unpun- 
ished on  seeing  her  again.  The  old  fascination  seemed 
to  have  resumed  sufficient  sway  to  induce  Madame 
Constant  to  make  an  attempt  at  poisoning  herself 
which  proved  harmless.*  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Benjamin  Constant  were  never  quite  the  same  to  each 
other  again  as  they  were  at  that  time.  He  went  with 
his  wife  to  Paris,  where  to  divert  his  thoughts  he 
gambled,  and  lost  large  sums.  Pursued  by  past 
memories,  he  would  only  drive  in  a  shut-carriage 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  so  that  the  people  should 
not  point  at  him  with  their  finger.  But  this  frame  of 
mind  soon  passed  off.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of 
1811  he  returned  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  to  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  father, 
and  again  saw  Madame  de  Stael.  In  February  he 
went  with  her  to  Coppet,  and  paid  her  a  last  short 
visit.  Then  in  May  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
^^sur  Vescalierde  V Hotel  de  la  Couronne  dLausaiine."' 
He  mentions  the  time.  "  It  was  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  I  was  leaving  her  she  said  she  thought 
that  we  should  never  see  each  other  again."  This 
time  the  words  were  spoken  without  bitterness,  and 
they  remained  unfulfilled.  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Madame  de  Stael  met  again  frequently.  But  they  had 
exchanged  parts  ;  not  only  was  the  woman  now  cured 
and  at  peace  who  but  a  few   years   previously  had 

*  Sainte-Benve,  "  Madame  de  Stael  d'apres   Ics   communications 
de  Madame  Recamier ''     Causeries  de  Lundi,  xi.  238,  etc. 
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begged  him  on  her  knees  to  be  true  to  her,  and  to 
himself,  but  she  was  beloved — and  he  ? 

The  year  1811  had  not  drawn  to  its  close  when  he 
wrote  in  his  journal :  ''  Perpetual  quarrels  with  Char- 
lotte.  I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  we  shall  spend 
the  close  of  our  days  together  ;  Madame  de  Stael  has 
left,  and  never  writes  now.  The  thought  of  her  and 
of  Albertine  tears  my  heartstrings.  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  Vienna.  This  reminds  me  of  all  Madame  de 
Stael  did  to  try  and  persuade  me  to  go  there  with  her. 
That  which  I  refused  to  do  with  the  cleverest  of 
women  I  now  am  obliged  to  do  with  Charlotte- 
Justice  of  Heaven  !  I  miss  Madame  de  Stael's  good 
advice  more  than  ever  at  my  work.  The  evening  is 
spent  in  remorse  and  remembrance.  I  never  was  more 
occupied  with  Madame  de  Stael  ten  years  ago  than 
I  am  now.  She  is  lost  to  me,  and  that  I  can  never 
get  over,"  *  Four  years  later,  in  1815,  these  impres- 
sions were  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  allow  Benjamin 
Constant  to  confess  to  Madame  Recamier:  "The 
remembrance  of  my  wasted  desolate  stormy  life,  which 
I  myself  steered  with  a  sort  of  fury  against  every 
rock,  has  seized  me  with  indescribable  force.  Without 
any  special  outward  trials,  I  have  suffered  greater  tor- 
ments than  an  unfortunate  creature  on  the  rack. 

"It  is  also  true  that  I  deserved  them,  for  I  too  have 
brought  sorrow,  and  have  envied  anything  like  an 
orderly  existence  a  hundred  times  over,  when  I  could 

*  Ecnjamin    Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."     Revue  Internationale, 
March  10,  1887,  765,  767. 
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find  no  peace  anywhere.  You  yourself  are  only  a, 
cause  of  grief  to  me,  just  as  I  myself  was  to  another 
woman,  I  have  suffered  because  I  have  made  others 
suffer,  and  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  others  have 
suffered  through  me."  * 

The  need  here  shown  of  constantly  observing  and 
dissectinghimself,  of  discovering  inward  wretchedness, 
of  telling  his  most  secret  thoughts,  of  constantly 
going  back  on  fruitless  repentance  for  bygone  faults, 
both  lowered  and  debased  his  nature.  Eut  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  this  conflict  of  the  soul  found  utter- 
ance was  no  less  conducive  towards  bringing  out  the 
artistic  nature.  That  which  had  soiled,  desecrated,  and 
destroyed  the  truth  could  not  indeed  light  up  art. 
The  book  wherein  Benjamin  Constant  depicts  the 
experiences  of  his  life  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  a  com- 
fortless melancholy  book.  At  Auxerre,  during  his 
adventure  with  Madame  Dutertre,  and  the  shock  of 
his  conflict  with  Madame  de  Stael,  the  idea  of  narrat- 
ing his  story  in  a  novel  took  possession  of  him.  He 
completed  Adolphe  in  a  fortnight. f  In  the  preface  he 
says,  ^^J^cd  voulu  peindre  le  mal  qu'ils  causent,  et  cette 
illusion  qui  les  porte  a  se  croire  plus  legers  ou  plus 
corrompus  quHl  tie  le  sonf.^'  The  hero,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  book  and  relates  its  contents,  describes 
himself  as  "shy,  easy-going,"  bored,  filled  with  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  all  useless   rules  and  dog- 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Lettres  a  Madame  Recamier,  publiees  par 
I'auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Eecamier,  116,  223,  224. 
Compare  vol.  ii.  201. 
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matic  formulas  ;  endeavouring  to  attain  a  reputation 
for  irivolity,  persiflage,  and  heartlessness,  and  destined 
against  his  will  to  be  the  object  of  ardent  and  unre- 
turned  affection.  As  an  exception  to  this  he  cites  his 
relations  with  the  elderly  lady  he  had  loved  in  his 
youth,  who  is  intended  for  Madame  de  Charriere,  who 
died  in  1804  in  Switzerland.  A  little  later  on  he 
meets  Ellenore,  a  Polish  lady,  mother  of  two  children 
and  the  mistress  of  a  Count  P.  She  combines  correct 
ideas  with  prejudices  by  no  means  extraordinarily 
clever,  and  lays  the  greater  stress  upon  a  strictly- 
ordered  life  from  the  fact  that  her  own  life  is  deprived 
of  this  advantage,  so  that  she  finds  herself  in  constant 
conflict  with  her  own  fate,  and  brings  her  children 
up  with  exaggerated  severity.  These  inward  struggles 
have  clouded  her  nature.  She  is  looked  upon  with 
interest  and  affection,  as  un  hel  or  age.  Adolphe  made 
her  acquaintance  at  a  moment  when  his  heart  needed 
love,  and  his  vanity  success.  Too  shy  to  speak,  he 
writes  to  her,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  sonorous  tone 
of  his  own  words,  at  the  close  of  his  letter  he  feels 
something  of  the  passion  he  is  trying  to  express. 
Ellenore,  who  is  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  refuses  his 
offers.  He  thinks  he  is  treated  like  a  child,  threatens 
suicide,  becomes  her  friend,  overwhelms  her  with  re- 
proaches and  passionate  outbreaks  ;  until  he  conquers 
her  opposition  and  wins  her  for  himself.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  finds  that,  although  Ellenore  is  still 
a  great  interest  in  his  life,  instead  of  being  its  chief 
object  she  is  a  hindrance  to  him,  added  to  which  he 
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does  not  wish  to  compromise  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woi'ld.  But  she  is  hasty.  In  her  relations  witii  the 
Count  P.  her  heart  is  distressed  by  her  painful  de- 
pendence, whereas  an  entire  equality  subsists  between 
her  and  Adolphe,  which  frees  her  from  all  con- 
straint. 

Her  affection  for  him  increases,  and  becomes  a  con- 
suming passion  in  proportion  as  his  love  for  her 
diminishes.  He  deplores  his  aimless  existence,  his 
lost  independence,  the  unquiet  hours  he  must  so 
frequently  spend. 

The  first  stormy  scene  between  them  takes  place 
at  the  moment  when  she  has  wrung  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  will  remain  six  months  longer  with  her. 
She  reproaches  him  for  having  again  placed  her  in  the 
doubtful   situation  from  which  she  has  tried  all  her 

life  to  free  herself "  We  both   spoke  words, 

that  could  not  be  forgiven "      Nevertheless  a 

reconciliation  ensued. 

Ellenore  throws  all  caution  to  the  winds  whenever 
Adolphe  becomes  the  one  who  advises  it ;  she  breaks 
off  her  connection  with  the  Count  P.,  forsakes  her 
children,  and  then  remarks  for  the  first  time  that 
public  opinion  condemns  her.  But  she  does  not  com- 
plain of  this  grief  to  the  man  who,  as  she  well  knows, 
never  required  this  sacrifice  of  her.  "  I  was  hated," 
says  Adclphe.  "  She  was  pitied,  but  she  was  not 
respected." 

In  obedience  to  his  father,  who  is  described  from 
the  life,  Benjamin- Adolphe  absents  himself  for  a  few 
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months,  and  writes  love-letters  to  her  out  of  pity; 
these  dissemble  his  real  feelings,  whilst  he  actually 
compares  his  independent  and  free  existence,  to  her 
disadvantage,  with  the  misery  of  a  life  the  storms  of 
which  have  become  hateful  to  him. 

Then  she  hastens  to  rejoin  him.  Their  meeting  is 
terrible.  "  We  appeared  as  if  impelled  by  evil  spirits; 
we  hurled  at  each  other  everything  that  undying 
hatred  could  have  discovered " 

Next  Adolphe's  father  declares  that  he  will  forcibly 
separate  him  from  Ellenore.  This  suffices  to  make 
the  son  think  he  feels  renewed  affection  where  none 
ever  existed.     He  flies  with  her. 

"  Adolphe,"  she  says  to  him,  ''you  deceive  your 
own  self.  You  sacrifice  yourself  to  me  because  I  am 
persecuted." 

After  a  short  space  of  time  he  is  more  disenchanted 
than  ever,  and  recognises  the  necessity  of  separating. 
Ellenore  brings  him  fresh  sacrifice.  He  rewards  her 
with  good  advice,  promises  friendship,  "  but,  dear 
Ellenore,  love  is  at  an  end."  She  falls  fainting  to  the 
ground.  His  endearments  bring  her  to  life  again ; 
then  he  crushes  her  once  more,  "our  distrustful  and 
sorrowful  hearts  do  not  now  understand  each  other," 
but  "  we  lived  in  the  past,  and  its  memories  kept  us 
united." 

A  friend,  who  is  meant  to  be  no  other  than  Madame 
R(5camier,  does  as  she  too  tried  to  do  at  Coppet,  al- 
though equally  unsuccessfully,  and  exerts  herself  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
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"  I  thought  I  was  to  blame,"  says  Adolphe,  "  but 
she  who  rej)resented  Ellenore's  cause  assured  me  that 
I  was  only  to  be  pitied." 

A  few  days  later  Ellenore  went  still  further ;  she 
was  unable  to  command  herself ;  as  soon  as  she 
thought  she  had  reasons  for  complaint  she  at  once 
proceeded  to  reproaches  ;  without  consideration  and 
without  calculation  the  danger  of  a  rupture  seemed 
less  objectionable  than  the  necessity  for  misrepresen- 
tation   At  one  time  imperative  and  at  an- 
other imploring  humbly,  at  one  time  conciliatory  at 
another  sensitive,  all  her  actions  and  words  exhibited 
that  hasty  emotion  which  destroys  respect,  now  that 
calm  dignity  is  necessary  towards  esteem. 

Adolphe  became  more  and  more  cruel.  Uncom- 
promising in  his  speeches,  he  took  pleasure  in  railing 
at  women,  and  in  saying  aloud  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  free  from  one  when  a  man  had  once  bound  him- 
self to  her. 

An  attempt  to  leave  her,  made  about  that  time,  kills 
Ellenore.  With  tardy  repentance  Adolphe  says  in 
conclusion,  "  J' avals  brise  Vetre  qui  m^aimait.'^ 

A  letter  which  he  gives  in  dying  to  the  editor 
of  the  manuscript  contains  the  moral  of  the  book. 
"  Ellenore's  unhappy  fate  proves  that  even  the  most 
passionate  feelings  can  do  nothing  against  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  Society  is  too  powerful,  its 
claims  are  too  manifold.  It  mixes  up  love  of  which 
it  does  not  approve,  with  much  bitterness.  It  favours 
inconstancy,  and  excuses  the  impatience  of  exhausted 
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affection Woe  to  the  woman  whose  happiness 

depends  upon  a  feeling  which  society  is  not  forced 
to   respect,    and    against  wliich    it    employs  all  the 

weapons  of  evil  impulses  and  loveless  judgments 

The  example  of  Adolphe  is  less  instructive.  Through- 
out the  most  varied  circumstances  he  appears  as  the 
victim  of  that  curious  mixture  of  selfishness  and  sensi- 
bility which  exists  in  his  nature  to  his  own  misfortune 
and  that  of  others  ;  so  that  he  foresees  the  evil  he  is 
working  before  he  initiates  it,  and  desj)airingly  de- 
plores it  once  he  has  accomplished  it.  His  qualities 
and  his  faults  are  equally  punished,  for  these  qualities 
do  not  spring  from  firmly- established  principles,  but 
from  transitory  emotions. 

"Thus,  he  is  kind  and  cruel  by  turns,  but  always  in 
a  way  that  causes  merciless  severity  to  follow  his 
original  self-sacrifices ;  and  the  traces  of  the  evil  he  has 

worked  alone  remain The  circumstances  mean 

very  little,  the  character  is  everything.  It  is  vain  to 
separate  from  outward  things  when  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  from  ourselves.  We  change  our  position 
but  we  drag  on  the  torment  from  which  we  hoped  to 
free  ourselves."  * 

When  Benjamin  Constant  chronicled  this  anatomy 
of  the  heart  with  its  inevitable  results,  which  Laroche- 
foucauld  himself  would  not  have  disowned,  he  was 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Adolphe.  Lettre  a  I'editeur,  et  Dcrniere 
Ee'ponse  et  Conclusion.  Compare  Gustave  rianclic,  Pokes  et  Bomancien 
Modernes  de  la  France.  Adolphe.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1834 
345. 
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quite  aware  that  things  should  not  be  described  as 
they  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown 
Adolphe  for  the  first  time  to  a  friend,  he  wrote  in 
the  Journal  Intime :  "What  I  have  related  is  no 
imaginary  sketch.  Non  ignara  mali.  In  reading  it 
aloud  I  have  observed  that  I  must  add  no  other 
feminine  episode  to  it.  The  interest  in  Eilenore 
would  suffer  by  it,  and,  if  the  hero  undertook  respon- 
sibilities to  another  woman  without  fulfilling  them, 
his  weakness  would  repel." 

He  therefore  altered  all  the  outward  incidents : 
"  native  land,  position  in  life,  physical  appearance, 
intellectual  gifts,  and  details  are  so  described  that 
the  initiated  could  say  to  the  uninitiated,  '  It  is  Ma- 
dame Lindsay,  and  not  Madame  de  Stael.'  "  * 

But  he  deceived  no  one;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited 
condemnation,  the  unanimity  of  which  he  did  not  by 
any  means  realise.  "  Madame  de  Coigny  is  furious 
with  my  heroine,"  he  writes  in  the  Journal  Intime 
in  1806.  "Spent  this  evening  with  Madame  R^camier 
and  Fauriel.  I  am  reading  my  novel  to  them,  which 
puts  them  into  a  very  curious  state  of  mind.  They 
are  horrified  with  the  hero ;  no  one  can  attempt  to 
understand  me."  t 

After  these  first  attempts  Adolphe  remained  in 
manuscript  till  the  year  1816,  when  the  book  appeared 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "Benjamin  Constant."  Nouvcaux  Lundis,i.  iOH. 
Sur  Adolphe  de  Benjamin  Constant,  xi.  432.     Sismondi,  yi.  29. 

t  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationcde, 
Feb.  25,  1887,  635,  637. 
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in  print.  "  I  had  no  sooner  given  my  consent,"  Ben- 
jamin Constant  now  wrote  to  Madame  Recamier, 
"than  I  repented  the  circumstance.  I  feared  to  anger 
some  one  by  it,  although  neither  the  situation  nor  the 
characters  gave  the  smallest  cause  to  think  that  any 
allusions  could  be  intended  in  it.  But  it  is  too  late; 
I  have  listened  to  the  last  impulse  of  vanity  I  shall 
probably  ever  feel,  for  my  talent  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past."  * 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  his  friends  thought 
otherwise.  After  reading  Adolphe  twice,  Sismondi 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Albany  that  she  would  find 
that  would  be  too  much  for  a  book  that  she  could  not 
approve  of,  and  in  which  there  really  was  no  character 
that  could  excite  great  interest.  "  But,"  he  added, 
"  the  analysis  of  all  the  emotions  is  so  admirable, 
there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  weakness  of  the  hero,  so 
much  cleverness  in  his  observations,  so  much  strength 
and  clearness  in  his  style,  that  their  perusal  offers 
great  enjoyment.  My  enjoyment  was  certainly 
derived  from  the  fact  that  I  recognised  the  author  at 
every  turn,  and  that  no  personal  confession  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  faithful  portrait.  It  makes  all  his 
faults  clear,  but  it  does  not  excuse  them,  and  will  not 
shield  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  author  was 
once  in  love,  as  he  represents  himself  to  have  been  in 
the  book ;  but  ever  since  I  have  known  him  he  was 
exactly  like  Adolphe,  just  as  little  loving,  just  as 
hasty,  as  bitter,  and  just  as  eager  to  flatter,  and  then 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Letters  to  Madame  Becamier,  299,  June,  1816. 
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to  disenchant  those  whose  hearts  lie  was  to  break. 
He  intended  to  sketch  Ellenore's  portrait  without  any 
point  of  resemblance,  but  it  is  to  be  recognised  by 
the  impetuous  hastiness  and  by  the  claims  her  love 
causes  her  to  put  forward.  The  apparent  confidence 
and  overmastering  passion,  during  which  they  both 
wound  each  other  with  every  weapon  of  anger,  is  the 
history  of  both.  This  point  of  agreement  is  alone  so 
striking  that  all  further  disguise  is  needless."  * 

After  Benjamin  Constant's  death,  Sismondi  read 
the  book  again,  and  his  judgment  was  more  severe. 
"I  am  not  pleased,"  he  wrote  to  a  young  friend. 
"  When  Adolplie  appeared,  I  was  strongly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
circle.  I  cherished  a  sincere  friendship  for  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  still  retain  his  memory  in  my  heart. 
But  this  book  has,  so  to  speak,  discouraged  me.  One 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  author  had  no  conception 
of  duty  or  virtue.  And  he  does  not  merely  show  that 
he  alone  is  incapable  of  seeing  light.  His  whole 
generation,  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  seems  to  have 
lost  the  most  precious  of  all  senses,  the  moral  sense, 
along  with  him."  f 

Barante  made  the  worst  assertion,  "  C^est  mie  jille 

*  Saint-Rene  Tailkndier,  Lettres  inedites  de  Sismondi,  de  M.  de 
Bonstetten,  de  Madame  de  Stael,  etc.  151,  163.  Sismondi  a  Madame 
d'Albany,  Pescia,  June  23,  1812,  Oct.  14,  1816. 

f  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal  ct  Correspond- 
ance,  1798-1842.  Geneve  et  Paris,  1857, 193.  Sismondi  u  Mademoi- 
selle E.  de  Sainte-Aulaire. 
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qui  mourra  d  Vhopitalj''^  he  said  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant.* 

Only  one  verdict  was  gentle  and  indulgent.    It  was 
that  of  Madame  de  Stael.     She  read  Adolplie  when  it 
was  first  written  at  Auxerre,  and  wrote  to  Bonstetten : 
"  Benjamin  Constant  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
write  a  novel,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  original 
and  touching  that  I  have  ever  read."  f     She  casually 
remarked  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that  she  did  not 
care  for  the  book,  and  did  not  believe  that  men  were 
all  like  Adolphe,  "  conceited  men  are  like  him,  how- 
ever," she  added.  $     Neither  then  nor  afterwards  did 
a   single    word   escape  her  to  betray  whether   she 
had  recognised  Ellen  ore  or  not,  and  thus  Benjamin 
Constant  was  free  to  interpret  her  silence  in  the  sense 
he  wished.    After  he  had  published  his  novel  in  1816, 
he   wrote  to  Madame  Recamier :    ''Adolphe  has  not 
made  a  quarrel  for  me  with  the  individual  whose  un- 
justifiable sensibility  I  dreaded.    She  on  the  contrary 
appreciated  my  intention  of  avoiding  every  painful 
allusion."  §       It    became    her   to   be   magnanimous. 
Benjamin  Constant  is  Adolphe,  but  only  in  her  most 
unfortunate  moments  is  Madame  de  Stael  Ellenore. 
In  her  lay  the  secret  strength  to  overcome  by  love, 
where  love  has  offended.      Corinnc  is  the  refutation 
of  Adolphe.     Both  books  originated  during  the  same 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Nouveaux  Lundis,  ix.  155,  note. 
I  Bonstetten,  Lettei's  to  Frederika  Briin,  i.  254.     Madame  de  Stael 
to  Bonstetten,  Eouen,  Nov.  15,  1806. 
I  Sainte-Beuve,  Madame  de  Stael. 
§  Benjamin  Constant,  Lettres  a  Madame  Recamier.  1816,  302. 
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moral  crisis,  and  at  the  same  time.  In  both  instances 
a  woman's  happiness  is  shipwrecked  by  the  laws  it 
sets  at  naught.  In  both  instances,  woman  falls  the 
victim  of  man's  ingratitude.  And  yet  these  two 
books  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  a  spiritual  world. 
Adolphe's  suffering  ends  in  powerless  and  irrecon- 
cilable selfishness.  On  the  barren  soil,  where  no  love 
sprang  up,  his  remorse  exhausts  itself  in  fruitless 
complaints,  and  the  realism  of  the  picture  does  not 
make  up  for  the  moral  obliquity  which  it  represents. 
But  Corinne  really  loved ;  conscious  of  this  fact 
she  can  comprehend  her  tragic  fate,  and  knows  that 
the  highest  price  must  be  paid  for  the  greatest  of  all 
happiness.  Only  that  which  was  transitory  in  her 
love  was  destroyed,  not  the  love  itself.  With  Corinne 
(and  Benjamin  Constant  gave  himself  up  to  no  illusion 
on  this  point)  the  high  ideal  impulse  disappeared  by 
which  he  himself  had  sometimes  been  influenced. 
"No  one  knew  Madame  de  Stael,"  writes  Sismondi, 
"  till  he  had  seen  her  with  Benjamin  Constant,  for 
his  intellectual  individuality  alone  had  the  jDower  to 
bring  out  the  value  of  hers."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  he, 
too,  was  only  thoroughly  at  his  best  at  Co^Dpet. 
When  I  saw  him  so  spiritually  extinguished  after 
Madame  de  Stael's  death,  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  recognise  the  former  man."  * 

Without    her,    Benjamin     Constant    wrote    clever 
pamphlets  and  made  striking  speeches  in  the  Chamber, 

*  Sismonde  tie  Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal  ct  Gorrespond- 
ance,  122,  123.  To  Mademoiselle  E,  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  Dec.  13, 1830. 
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continuing  as  formerly  to  be  a  dreaded  political  oppo- 
nent and  a  much  courted  parliamentary  leader. 

The  book  upon  religion,  which  had  partly  been 
written  under  Madame  de  Stael's  eyes,  and  partly 
brought  out  by  her  advice,  was  at  length  completed. 
It  had  cost  years  of  study,  and  was  much  more 
thorough  than  Chateaubriand's  poem  in  prose.  Sis- 
mondi  goes  further,  and  says  that  it  contains  a  great 
many  more  fresh  truths  than  the  literature  of  the 
Philosophical  school,  represented  by  Lamennais,Cousin, 
and  Tracy.*  But  the  powder  had  been  stored  up 
too  long,  and  had  got  damp.  The  reader  who  had 
the  patience  to  plunge  into  the  author's  long-forgotten 
arguments  would  be  forced  to  own  that  it  is  a  soul- 
less book,  written  between  cards  and  the  tribune,  in 
spare  moments,  by  a  hlase  observer  who  had  not  taken 
his  own  part  in  life  seriously,  and  had  not  prepared 
himself  for  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  Madame 
de  Stael's  best  productions,  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
book  On  GermanT/.&ndthe  Considerations,  were  wviiten 
after  the  separation  from  Benjamin  Constant.  They 
soothe  and  satisfy  even  to  this  day  because  above  all 
they  preserve  the  touch  of  an  individuality  that  never 
imparted  itself  by  halves. 

After  Madame  de  Stael's  second  return  from  Ger- 
many the  social  circle  at  Coppet  became  more  and 
more  cosmopolitan.  In  foreign  lands  connections 
were  formed  and  interests  aroused,  filling  up  the  gaps 
which  in  the  course  of  time  had  arisen. 

*  Sismonde  do  Sismondi,  Frarjments  de  son  Journal  el  Correspond- 
ance. 
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Mathieu  de  Montmorency  had  not  been  able  to 
refrain  from  awaiting  her  return  to  Coppet,  but 
Madame  Recamier  had  to  defer  her  visit  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  and  everything  had 
to  be  avoided  which  might  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Grovernment.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend,  Madame 
de  Stael  speaks  of  the  once  lively  Coppet  as  being 
solitary  and  dull.  The  small  theatre  was  closed,  even 
the  completion  of  Benjamin  Constant's  TFallenstem 
could  not  revive  the  former  taste  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  no  one  thought  now  of  amusement ;  the 
letters  on  Germany  demanded  all  her  spare  time  and 
strength. 

In  August,  after  Sabran's  arrival,  Madame  de  Stael 
and  he  accompanied  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  as  far 
as  Interlaken,  whither  the  painter  Madame  Lebrum 
had  come,  and  also  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
afterwards  King  Louis  I.,  from  Germany,  to  be  present 
at  the  national  festival  in  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  Berne.  The  cleverness  and  lively  disposition  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 
spoke  of  Madame  Recamier  as  well  as  the  dislike  he 
showed  for  Napoleon,  won  Madame  de  Stael's  sympa- 
thies, and  she  has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  these 
days  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  chapters  of  her  book 
On  Qermany* 

On  this  occasion  Camille  Jordan  also  brought  his 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
144,  147.  Madame  de  Stael  a  Madame  Ke'camier,  July  17,  August 
25,  1808.     Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagnc,  part  i.  chap,  xx, 
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wife  to  her,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  intro- 
duced a  German  compatriot  to  her — the  poet  Zach- 
arias  Werner—  who  soon  afterwards  accepted  her 
invitation  and  went  to  Coppet  in  October.  The 
numerous  company  he  found  there  was  composed  of 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  Count  Sabran, 
Sismondi,  Bonstetten,  Mademoiselle  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  Danish  poet  Adam  Oehlenschlager,  whose  ac- 
quaintance Madame  de  Stael  had  made  during  her 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  whom 
Sismondi  now  introduced  as  "  tm  arbre  sur  lequel  il 
croU  des  tragedies." 

The  young  Dane,  born  in  1779,  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  actor.  After  he  had  carried  arms  in  1801 
in  defence  of  his  country,  in  the  battle  in  the  road- 
stead (Copenhagen),  he  composed  his  first  great  poem 
Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  I/cmip,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Goethe.  The  wonderful  lamp  was  poetry,  which 
took  shape  for  the  young  man  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  north. 

The  tragedies  Sakon  Jarl,  Falnatoke,  Axel  and 
Valborg,  which  founded  his  reputation,  were  composed 
in  Paris  in  a  garret  under  the  pressure  of  want,  as  the 
travelling  pension  from  the  Danish  Government  could 
no  longer  be  paid  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the 
public  treasury.  With  these  works,  which  he  trans- 
lated into  German  himself,  he  became  the  founder  of 
the  Romantic  school  in  Denmark.  They  grasped  the 
most  varied  incidents  as  well  as  social  relations  with 
marvellous  fidelity,  and  his  versatile  talent  knew  so 
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well  how  to  appropriate  the  past,  that  it  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  Walter  Scott,  The  young-  poet 
succeeded  in  depicting  the  highest  tragic  conflict  as 
well  as  the  softest  emotions  of  the  heart,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  dark  terror  of  northern  gods  and  heroic 
myths  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  drama  and 
of  comedy,  which  he  successfully  attempted.  He  had 
been  with  Groethe,  whom  he  called  father  and  master, 
and  in  his  own  words  he  had  represented  Happiness 
in  Aladdin,  Religion  in  SaTcon,  the  State  in  JBalna- 
tolce,  Love  in  A.vel  and  Valborg,  when  towards  the 
age  of  thirty  he  went  to  Coppet  intending  to  give  the 
apotheosis  of  art  in  Correggio.* 

He  came  from  a  land  where  the  rivalry  between 
German  and  French  views  divided  every  mind,  and 
had  parted  him  from  Baggesen,  his  friend  and  pre- 
decessor, until  Steffen's  lectures  in  Copenhagen  had 
put  such  enthusiasm  for  Goethe  into  the  younger 
Danish  generation,  that  even  Baggesen  owned  him- 
self wrong,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  that 
Iphigenia  was  the  long-lost  ideal  of  art. 

In  Coppet  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  Oehlen- 
schlager's  admiration  for  Germany  and  Goethe. 
Madame  de  Stael  herself'gives  him  a  place  among  the 
German  poets  so  as  to  be  able  to  mention  him  in  her 
book.f 

The  intellectual  sympathy  between  them  was  so 

*  Goethe,  Jahrbiich,  1887,  ii.    OehlenscLliiger's  Letters,  May,  1807. 
Sept.  4,  1807. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  ii.  chap.  xxv. 
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lively  and  exciting  that  one  day  the  young  poet  followed 
Madame  de  Stael — who  was  on  horseback— through 
a  mountain  torrent,  with  his  shoes  and  stockings  on, 
only  that  their  conversation  might  not  suffer  interrup- 
tion. Oehlenschlager's  opinions  on  art  greatly  assisted 
in  clearing  up  her  own,  even  when  they  differed  from 
his. 

The  future  Danish  national  poet  had  already  been 
some  weeks  at  Coppet  when  a  stranger  entered  the 
hall,  bowing  profoundly ;  he  had  a  large  snuff-box  in  his 
small  waistcoat  pocket,  and  his  nose  full  of  tobacco. 
It  was  Zacharias  Werner,  the  author  of  the  Sohne  des 
Thais,  the  German  pendant  to  Renouard's  TempUers. 

Werner's  work,  now-well  nigh  forgotten,  reminds 
some  of  the  Zmiberflofe,  others  of  Farsifal ;  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  poetically  expressing  the  long- 
ing for  mysticism  and  mystery  which  possessed  him 
all  through  life ;  and  which  at  first  had  led  him  to  join 
secret  societies  and  freemasonry ;  and  afterwards 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  imposture,  until  the  sym- 
bolical element  of  romance  in  his  poetry  offered  a 
saving  outlet.  Under  these  influences  he  had  com- 
posed the  Kreuz  an  der  Ost  See,  which  remained 
incomplete,  and  which  was  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  Martin  Luther,  oder  die  TFeihe  der  Kraft— ^ 
tragedy^,  the  striking  success  of  which,  when  given  in 
Berlin,  left  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  all  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiarities,  real  talent  had  in  this 
instance  to  be  reckoned  with. 

When   the   poet   came   to   Coppet  his  Attila  was 
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already  finished.  In  the  figure  of  the  King  of  the 
Huns  he  had  mingled  points  of  resemblance  to  Napo- 
leon and  the  sentiments  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ; 
the  sentimentalities  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  outbreaks  of  wild  savagery  which  the 
historical  setting  of  the  drama  permitted. 

The  poet's  outward  existence  was  even  stormier 
and  more  eventful  than  his  work. 

He  was  forty  years  old  in  1808 ;  had  been  three 
times  married,  and  just  as  often  divorced ;  torn  by 
passion,  and  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  unworthy 
follies  and  the  torments  of  his  conscience-stricken 
soul. 

He  had  been  received  by  Goethe  with  great  kind- 
ness at  Weimar  and  Jena,  where  he  had  spent  several 
of  the  winter  months  in  1807  and  1808.  Goethe  had 
caused  Wanda,  his  last  tragedy,  to  be  put  on  the  stage 
for  the  birthday  of  the  duchess. 

He  came  to  Coppet  in  a  state  of  mind  which  alter- 
nated between  the  highest  religious  exaltation  and 
every  sort  of  mundane  distraction. 

His  journal  notes  it  all  down  with  deplorable 
minuteness,  and  he  rivals  J,  J.  Rousseau  in  the  need 
to  debase  himself  and  his  readers.* 

He  was  so  seriously  excited,  that  the  mistress  of 
Coppet,  who  warmly  admired  Werner  as  a  poet,  took 
pity  on  him  as  a  man.  She  gave  him  a  quiet  beauti- 
fully-situated room,  with  the  view  over  the  Lake,  and 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Zwei  BeJcehrte.  Zacharias  Werner  and  Sophie  von 
Schardt,  28],  etc. 
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wanted  to  keep  both  him  and  Oehlenschlager  the  whole 
winter.  But  the  plan  came  to  nothing  owing  to 
Werner's  restlessness. 

In  November  he  had  already  started  for  Italy. 
But  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Danish  dramatist 
once  again  excited  the  taste  for  the  reading  aloud 
of  masterpieces  and  for  theatrical  representations. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  read  Calderon's  Faithful  Pnwce  amidst 
the  tears  and  emotion  of  his  audience.  Werner 
recited  his  own  and  other  poetry.  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  and  Emilia  Q-alotti  were  brought  out:  the 
Mumenides  by  -^schylus,  (Edipus  in  Kolonos^  and 
Sappho's  Odes,  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  and  scenes  from 
i^«ws^  were  recited.  Sabran  read  JP^allenstein,  which. 
Benjamin  Constant  had  now  finished,  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel  his  translation  of  Shakespeare's  'Richard 
III. 

Sometimes  taking  part  and  sometimes  as  audience, 
the  Genevese  and  other  resident  foreigners  were 
present  at  these  literary  entertainments.  Amongst 
the  foreigners  was  the  Count  Kotschubey,  a  former 
favourite  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and 
Baron  Voght,  the  rich  Danish  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, whose  name  frequently  recurs  in  the  writings 
of  his  countrymen.* 

His  summer  residence  at  Flottbeck  was  famous  for 
its  beauty,  and  was  open  to  his  friends.  The  under- 
standing  he  showed   in  Hamburg  for  the  practical 

*  Bilder  cms  vergangener  Zeit,  Theil  i.  Piter  Poels  und  seiner 
Fremde  Leben,  chap.  ii.     Rist,  Lebenserinnerungen,  148. 
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institution  of  the  poor  laws  was  recognised  by 
Gerando  as  having  been  the  model  for  the  charity 
organisation  in  Paris  under  the  first  Empire.* 

A  residence  of  many  years  abroad  led  Voght  to 
spend  the  autumn  of  1808  at  Geneva.  His  active 
interest  in  art,  science,  and  literature  had  alone  sufficed 
to  secure  the  most  cordial  welcome  at  Coppet,  "to  the 
North  German  Alcibiades,"  as  he  was  called  in  his 
own  country.  He  was  already  certain  of  it,  having 
come  as  Madame  Recamier's  friend ;  he  called 
Madame  de  Stael  "  un  ange  envoy e  du  del  pour 
reveler  la  honte  sur  la  terre.^^  f 

His  intercourse  with  her  kept  him  in  Geneva  for 
the  next  few  years,  and  his  philanthropic  efforts  met 
with  the  most  active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  both 
men  and  women,  especially  on  that  of  Madame  Rilliet- 
Hiiber  who  was  interested  in  the  same  questions. 

Amongst  the  younger  generation  now  grown  up  in 
Geneva,  Madame  de  Stael  numbered  another  friend. 
This  was  William  Favre,  then  thirty  years  old,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lavoisier's,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
position,  fortune,  and  an  attractive  personality,  loved 
study  for  study's  sake,  and  was  named  mon  erudit  by 
the  mistress  of  Coppet. 

Zacharias  still  formed  one  of  this  circle  when  the 
amateur  theatre   was   again    thrown   open   and  The 

*  Bilder  aus  vergangenen  Tagen,  Theil  ii.  Bilder  aiis  K.  Sievehng's 
Leben,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  32. 

J  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Madame  Recamier 
et  les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse,  59.  Le  Baron  Voght  a  Madame  Recamier, 
^echerons,  Sept.  23  (1808). 
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Slmnamite,  a  Biblical  scene  poetically  rendered  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  was  given.* 

Benjamin  Constant  took  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  who  punishes  the  vain  self-satisfaction  of  the 
mother  by  the  death  of  her  daughter,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently brings  to  life  again.  Madame  Rilliet-Huber, 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  daughter  aged  twelve, 
played  the  Shunamite  woman,  her  sister,  and  her 
daughter,  with  "  incomparable  cleverness  "  according 
to  Zacharias  Werner,  and  moved  the  spectators  to 
tears,  t 

Fugitive  pieces  of  a  comic  nature  were  afterwards 
written  and  given  at  Geneva  between  1809  and  1811; 
amongst  others  the  lively  farce  entitled  La  Signora 
Fanfastici,  written  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  amuse 
Fraulein  Ani<51ie  Fabri  who  was  very  ill.  J 

According  to  the  contents  of  one  of  her  letters  to 
Meister,  even  this  harmless  occupation  gave  rise  to  mis- 
conception. Because  an  Englishman  and  a  German 
in  the  piece  each  spoke  French  with  his  own  accent 
to  the  amusement  of  the  audience,  and  because  a 
Frenchman  stammered,  it  was  said  in  Switzerland 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  wanted  to  make  fun  of 
the  dialect  current  in  that  country. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  CEuvres  completes,  xvi.  88. 

I  Schutz,  Zaclia7n as  Werner' s  Biography  and  Characteristics.  Frag- 
ments from  Werne7''s  Journals,  i.  146,  etc. 

J  Madame  do  Staiil,  La  Signora  Fantastici,  proverbe  dramatique. 
Le  Capitaine  Kernadec,  comedie  en  deux  actes  eten  prose.  Le  Manne- 
quin, proverbe  dramatique. 
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^'Comment  vous  etes  vous  imagine  que  je  faisais 
tme  comedie  sur  Berne  et  Zurich,'''  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael,  when  she  heard  of  it,  to  her  old  friend,  "  elites 
moi  done  si  cela  ne  sert  a  rien  d'avoir  trente  six  mis, 
toute  triste  que  cela  est,  et  si  votes  n'etes  pas  en  etat 
de  re'pondre  de  moi.  Certes  ce  n^est  pas  a  ces  inno- 
centes  villes  que  je  m^ittaquerais  si  je  voulais  faire 
de  la  satyre ;  j'irais  plus  haut." 

In  the  same  letter  she  speaks  of  her  wish  to  write 
her  father's  political  life,  now  that  she  is  on  free  soil. 

"ie  temps  est  passe,''''  she  says  in  speaking  of  her 
former  literary  plans,  "  oib  Vennui  etait  le  plus  grand 
mat."  * 

The  list  of  Madame  de  Stael's  dramatic  attempts 
included  a  Sapp)ho  awaiting-  the  faithless  Phaon  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea  not  far  from  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  He  returns,  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  that  of 
a  young  girl  whom  Sappho  loves  as  hor  own  child. 
The  girl  remains  true  to  her,  and  wishes  to  renounce 
him.  Only  when  Sappho  demands  that  Phaon's 
happiness  should  be  sacrificed  does  she  close  her 
heart.  "  So  nothing  but  my  fate  is  my  own,"  cries 
the  Grreek  poetess,  "  only  the  sorrow  which  Sappho 
has  suffered  for  Phaon  will  recall  her  to  him." 

And  during  the  wedding  festivities  she  sinks  in  the 
waves,  that  life  may  not  outlast  love.  This  is  the 
last  of  Madame  de  Stael's  completed  works  which  is 

*  Madame  de  Stacl  a  Meister,  Coppet,  Jan.  2,  1809.  Unprinted 
letters  ia  possession  of  Dr.  Rheinhardt.  In  the  CEuvres  completes  the 
composition  of  Signora  Fantastici  is  wrongly  placed  in  1811. 
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purely  poetical ;  an  echo  of  the  tone  of  mind  to 
which  Corinne  owed  its  oi'igin.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  Frederick  Tieck  the  sculptor, 
a  brother  of  the  poet,  came  to  Coppet  and  modelled 
Madame  de  Stael 's  bust,  which  she  presented  to  the 
Duchess  Louise,  t  It  stands  in  the  library  at  Weimar, 
and  still  gives  her  an  appearance  of  youth.  On  the 
same  occasion  A.  W.  Schlegel  was  immortalised  in 
marble,  Zacharias  Werner  was  sketched,  and  Necker's 
likeness  prepared  for  the  monument  subsequently- 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  the 
church  at  Coppet.  J 

These  were  the  last  happy  sociable  days  which  the 
old  chateau  was  to  witness  ;  the  mistress  of  the  house 
deserved  no  small  credit  for  the  fact  that  their  course 
was  unclouded.  Her  friends'  diaries  effectually  prove 
how  difficult  it  sometimes  was  to  keep  such  different 
and  oftentimes  heterogeneous  elements  together. 

First  came  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  as  difficult 
to  please  as  he  was  difficult  to  live  with,  A.  W. 
Schlegel  had  hardly  settled  down  at  Coppet  before  the 
Journal  Intime  announced  that  he  and  Sismondi  looked 
upon  each  other  as  fools,  and  that  an  understanding 
between  them  was  impossible,  because  French  philo- 
sophy judged  by  experience,  and  German  philosophy 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Sappho,  drame  en  cinq  actes  et  en  prose. 
CEuvres  completes,  xvi.277. 

t  VAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Riicamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
Madame  de  Staiil  a  la  Duchesse  Louise,  Geneve,  Feb.  20,  1809. 

X  Idem.  Oehlenscliliiger,  Lehenserinnerungen,  180.  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
Gesam  Werke,  vii. 
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judged  solely  a  priori.  Furthermore,  Schlegel  had 
never  really  known  life,  and  therefore  thought  that 
everything  could  be  determined  by  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. 

Frederick  Schlegel  was  still  more  severely  handled; 
he  was  accused  of  ingratitude,  misrepresentation, 
ambition,  and  overweening  egotism  ;  notwithstanding 
his  intellect,  he  was  absurd  and  simple  when  there 
was  any  question  of  philosophy.* 

Gerando  and  Sismondi  were  repeatedly  designated 
as  ignorant  beings.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said  :  "  His 
principles  are  quite  right,   his  intentions  pure,  but 

he  works  very  little C^est  un  homme  sans 

esprit.''^  Bonstetten,  who  is  once  spoken  of  as  "more 
distinguished  than  Joseph  de  Maistre,"  comes  off  com- 
paratively better;  "he  is  frivolous,  superficial,  dis- 
connected as  one  who  has  only  learnt  to  think  late 
in  life ;  at  sixty  he  is  studying  Greek,  and  by  the 
time  he  dies  he  will  have  attained  a  considerable 
amount  of  learning." 

A  meeting  with  Camille  Jordan  at  Lyons  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  and  his  family  are  ridiculous 
provincials. f  Sismondi  himself,  who  did  not  wish 
his  feelings  of  friendship  for  Madame  de  Stael  to  be 
taken  for  any  other  sentiment,  had  hours  in  which  he 
thought  that  she  was,  in  her  own  way,  no  less  spoilt 
by  adulation  than  Napoleon ;  and  that  she  possessed 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime,"  Feb.  10,  1887,  429,  437. 
t  Idem,  Jan.  25,  1887,  219,  221,  228  ;  Feb.   10,   425,  433,   438, 
442,  445. 
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many  of  his  faults— intolerance  of  contradiction,  hasti- 
ness in  discussion,  an  incapacity  for  putting  herself 
in  the  place  of  others.  Instead  of  being  superior  to 
flattery,  she  delighted  in  hearing  her  own  praises.* 
It  did  not  always  stop  at  mere  impressions  and  war 
of  words.  One  day  when  A.  W.  Schlegel  hesitated 
to  mount  a  restive  horse,  Benjamin  Constant,  in  order 
to  put  him  to  shame,  swung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  present,  was 
pitched  off. 

But  on  his  side,  A.  W.  Schlegel  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  manage.  He  loved  discussion,  and  Bonstetten, 
who  got  on  better  with  him  than  any  one  else,  thought 
his  German-French  "  so  funny  and  convincing  that 
any  combatant  would  be  disarmed  in  ten  minutes." 
But  if  the  opponent  insisted  on  his  own  opinion, 
Schlegel  became  bitter  and  took  it  very  ill.f 

After  twelve  years  of  intimacy  with  a  man  whom 
he  at  one  time  called  tin  pedant  presomptueux,  the 
gentle  Sismondi  acknowledged  that  the  numerous  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  them  left  no  room  for  the 
friendly  feeling  which  bound  him  to  all  the  other  fre- 
quenters of  Coppet.J 

Vain  and  sensitive,  Schlegel  tried  Madame  de 
Stael' s  patience  severely  in  this  respect.      Although 

*  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  Fragments  de  son  Journal  el  Conespond- 

ance,  70-73. 

t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  i.  218,  Coppet,  June  11,  1804, 
:j:  Saint-Kene  Taillandier,  Lettres  ine'dites,  etc.  103,  277.    Sismondi 

a  la  Comtesse  d'AIbany. 
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she  treated  him  with  the  utmost  possible  consideration, 
and  never  otherwise  than  as  the  friend  he  was,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  change  his  tone  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  to 
speak  to  her  as  ma  cTiere  amie. 

His  sister-in-law,  Dorothea  Veit-Schlegel,  who,  being 
at  a  distance  judged  quite  erroneously,  once  writes  ; 
"  How  many  women  have  already  educated  William  ? 
And  yet  he  is  so  plastic  that  ho  can  be  bent  in  every 
direction."* 

Her  judgment  was  unfortunately  to  t]3e  point ;  for 
later  on,  in  Bonn,  when  left  to  himself  he  appears  to 
have  shown  less  than  tact  concerning  Madame  de 
Stael's  memory. f 

Only  once  she  complained  to  Madame  R^camier  in 
1812,  and  that  incidentally,  that  it  made  her  life  very 
difficult ;  that  Schlegel's  faults  at  times  tempted  her 
to  forget  his  good  qualities.  No  one,  however,  valued 
these  qualities  so  much  as  she  did,  and  it  was  thanks 
to  her  that  the  relations  between  them  endured  for 
fourteen  years  and  on  the  whole  remained  unclouded 
and  full  of  profit  to  both  sides. 

Less  reserved  than  her  indulgent  mother,  who  was 
ever  grateful  for  what  she  had  received,  the  Duchesse 
de  Broglie  expressed  her  opinion  concerning  these  re- 
lations at  a  later  period.     After  Madame  de  Stael's 

*  Eaich,  Dorothea  von  Schlegel.     Correspondence,  i.  140. 

t  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  liScamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
99.  A.  Pranks,  "  Principaux  publicites  de  la  premiere  moitie  du 
xix  siecle.''     Rcvice  des  Cours  Littcraires,  4ieme  anne'e,  iii. 

u2 
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death  she  looked  after  the  desolate  Schlegel,  and  often 
in  the  smallest  details  was  like  a  kind  sister.  But  when 
he  one  day  made  difficulties  to  her  which  she  thought 
uncalled  for,  she  wrote  back,  "  Rappelez  vous  seulement 
que  les  temps  d- autrefois  que  vous  regrettez  avec  tant 
de  raison  etaient  des  sujets  de  plaintes  continuelles  de 
voire  part  ^  et  ce  qui  me  rassure  sur  mes  torts  &  est  que 
vous  en  trouviez  a  celle  qui  n''en  a  jamais  eus.'"  * 

Madame  de  Stael's  task  was  by  no  means  lightened 
by  the  circumstance  that  two  poets  met  under  the 
same  roof  with  Schlegel,  who  himself  aspired  to  the 
favour  of  the  Muses. 

Oehlenschlager  thought  Werner  "  friendly,  sym- 
pathetic, and  not  arrogant ;  "  whilst  Schlegel  would 
not  allow  that  the  author  of  Sakon  Jart  and  Falm- 
toke  was  worthy  of  being  called  a  poet.f 

But  even  the  good  understanding  between  Zacharias 
Werner  and  the  young  Dane  was  soon  to  be  disturbed. 
The  latter,  who  was  working  to  finish  his  Correggio 
at  Coppet,  let  the  German  dramatist  see  his  tragic 
idyll  which  was  to  cost  him  Goethe's  favour.  He  had 
expected  that  Werner  in  return  would  show  him  his 
tragedy  Kunigimde  with  which  he  was  then  busy. 
But,  as  Werner  did  not  do  so,  Madame  de  Stael  had  to 
smoothe  over  the  quarrel  between  them. 

''Ah!  c'est  une  autre  chose,  vous  etes  encore  jeme^^ 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Correspondence,  i.  140.  Manuscript  in  the 
Dresden  Library.  The  Duchesse  de  Broglie  to  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Un- 
dated, but  to  be  placed  during  Schlegel's  stay  in  Paris  between  1820- 
1821. 

f  Oehlenschliiger,  Leberiserinnerungen,  ii.  136,  etc. 
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vous  avez  besoin  de  vous  former,^'  she  said  consolingly 
to  Oehlenschlager.  On  this  he  left  the  company  with 
every  sign  of  violent  displeasure,  and  a  servant  sent 
after  him  found  him  already  busily  employed  in 
packing  up  in  his  room. 

He  was  persuaded  to  stay,  and  Madame  de  Stael 
took  him  with  her  for  the  winter  to  Geneva,  where 
she  lodged  him  in  a  house  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  own,  and  took  every  care  of  him. 
The  remembrance  of  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
quarrelling  with  her  for  some  trifling  reason  when 
he  saw  her  again  in  Paris  in  1815,  or  from  leaving 
without  taking  farewell  of  her. 

Zacharias  Werner,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
parted  from  Madame  de  Stael  with  a  sonnet,  came 
back  to  her  the  following  summer  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  usual  hospitality  and  pecuniary  helj3  were 
offered  to  him  with  the  utmost  thoughtfulness,  so 
that  in  a  letter  to  Weimar  he  gratefully  called 
Madame  de  Stael    "  our  dear  lady  of  Coppet."  * 

Under  her  roof  he  finished  the  drama  Kunigunde 
and  composed  the  one-act  tragedy.  The  24^Ji  of 
February,  which  Goethe  put  on  the  stage  at 
Weimar  a  .few  years  later,  and  to  the  Italian  trans- 
lation of  which  Mazzini  added  a  preface. 

The  piece  was  played  at  Coppet  with  the  assistance 
.of  Schlegel  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1809,  and 
was  a  success.     The  audience  was  at  first  interested, 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Two  Men  of  Letters.  "•Zacharias  Werner,"  41,  etc. 
161,  17G. 
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then  filled  with  horror,  but  reflection  could  only  take 
place  in  quieter  moments.  The  nature  of  this  is  best 
described  by  Sismondi  in  a  letter  to  the  Comtesse 
d' Albany.  He  wrote  to  her  as  follows,  "  The  mys- 
tical poetry  which  seems  to  be  gaining  the  upper  hand 
in  Germany,  and  threatens  to  overcome  the  nation 
with  a  kind  of  sonnambulism,  deserves  to  be  considered 

as  set  forth  by  its  foremost  prophet Werner 

is  a  man  of  great  understanding,  and  knows  how  to 
combine  this  with  amiability,  refinement,  and  a  cheer- 
ful disposition,  sensibility,  and  depth  of  thought.  But 
he  further  feels  himself  bound  to  preach  love  to  the 
world.  He  may  be  called  the  apostle  or  exponent  of 
love,  and  the  whole  aim  of  his  tragedies  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  religion  of  this  passion  of  love.  A  few 
days  ago  I  heard  him  say  to  Baron  Voght,  '  What 
does  one  love  in  the  beloved  one  ? '  And  when  Baron 
Voght  hesitated  in  answering,  the  poet  continued  to 

say  '  Grod Religion  entirely  consists  in  loving 

Him,  and  if  that  is  not  possible  then  we  at  least  love 

one  of  his  creatures As  far  as  I  am  concerned 

I  should  prefer  never  to  see  Werner  again,  as  I  can 
neither  like  nor  respect  him.  But  no  one  among  the 
German  dramatists  surpasses  him  in  effect  and  poetical 
talent.  What  a  pity  that  an  incurable  tendency  to 
eccentricity  spoils  it  all."  * 

In  the  book  On  Germany  a  special  chapter  is  dedi- 
cated to  Werner,  in  which  a  resume  of  the  "  drama  of 

*  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  Lettres  me'dites,  etc.  78,  164.     Sismomli 
to  the  Comtesse  d' Albany,  Geneve,  Dec,  8,  1808,  1812. 
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the  24th  of  February  "  is  given.  Madame  de  Stael 
shows  herself  to  be  impressed  by  its  tragic  power, 
but  she  warns  the  poet  that  he  oversteps  what  is  per- 
missible, and  has  sacrificed  the  high  requirements  of 
art  to  a  series  of  dreadful  and  sometimes  even  horrible 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  she  mentions  Zacharias 
Werner  as  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  German 
poet,  taught  her  to  understand  the  flexibility,  the 
wealth  and  harmony  of  German  verse. 

Since  Schiller's  death  and  Goethe's  renunciation  of 
dramatic  work  she  considered  him  to  be  called  .upon 
to  become  one  of  the  first  among  living  dramatists,* 
if  he  could  only  succeed  in  abolishing  all  system  on 
the  stage;  "Je  les  aime  dans  la  cliamhrer  she  said, 
in  writing  on  this  subject  to  the  Duchesse  Louise. 
Madame  de  Stael's  wish  remained  xmfulfilled,  and 
Werner's  talent  bore  its  last  blossoms  early  in  life.  In 
the  sketch  of  his  life  which  he  wrote  in  1832,  and  as 
a  Catholic  priest,  he  mentions  his  patroness  of  former 
days  at  Coppet  in  words  which  time  and  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  had  not  been 
able  to  rob  of  the  grateful  admiration  he  retained 
for  "  the  noble-hearted  co-liberator  of  Europe."  f 

The  winter  of  1809  was  spent  in  Geneva  without 
any  special  occurrence,  amidst  the  usual  social  duties 

*  VAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  "Weimar, 
158.  Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Duchesse  Louise,  Geneve,  Feb.  20,  1809. 
Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iii.  chap.  xxiv. 

t  Waitzenegger  und  Felder,  Gelehrter  vmd  Schriftsteller,  Lcxikon 
der  Deutschen  katholisclwi  Geistlichkeit,  Lehenskizze  von  Z.  Werner 
von  ihm  selbst  verfasst. 
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and  over  work.  With  the  greatness  of  the  task  she 
had  appointed  for  herself,  her  devotion  to  it  increased, 
and  the  outlines  of  her  work  became  more  and  more 
definite.  She  wrote  to  an  acquaintance  in  Lyons,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  that  the  roman- 
tic form  did  not  seem  to  adapt  itself  to  the  description 
of  a  country,  the  literary  and  philosophical  importance 
of  which  was  much  greater  than  the  beauty  of  its 
climate  or  the  possibilities  in  an  artistic  sphere.  Her 
book  was  to  be  divided  into  chapters  and  letters, 
but  was  not  to  be  devoid  of  all  poetic  charm.  For 
this  apparently  unattractive  country,  lourd  en  appa- 
rence,  was  the  only  one  among  the  countries  of  that 
day,  at  least  among  those  of  Europe,  where  ideal 
wealth  and  spiritual  enthusiasm  was  still  to  be 
found.* 

In  the  spring  she  had  permanently  returned  from 
Geneva  to  Coppet,  and  it  was  July  before  she  per- 
mitted herself  a  flying  visit  to  Lyons,  where  Talma 
was  playing  and  gave  her  a  treat  which  she  particu- 
larly enjoyed. 

After  a  representation  of  Samlet,  with  Talma  in 
the  principal  part,  she  wrote  him  a  letter  expressing 
her  admiration ;  a  letter  which  in  an  extended  form 
is  added  to  the  chapter  on  declamation,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  be  read  in  the  original.  "  Commeje  ne 
puis  votis  comparer  a  vous  mSme,'"  she  wrote  at  that 

*  Regnault  do  Wavin,  Esprit  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael- 
Holstetn,  vol.  ii.  389,390.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Monsieur  Be'renger, 
Coppet,  July,  1809  (wrongly  dated  1808). 
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time  at  Lyons,  "  ilfaut  que  je  vous  dise  Talma  qn^hier 
voiis  avez  surpasse  la  perfection  de  V  imagination  meme. 
II  y  a  dans  cette  piece,  toute  defecttieuse  qu^elle  est,  un 
debris  d'une  tragedie  plus  forte  que  la  notre  et  voire 
talent  m^est  apparu  dans  ce  rdle  de  Samlet  comme  le 
genie  de  Shahespeare,  mais  sans  ses  inegalites,  sans  ses 
gesfes  familieres,  devemi  tout-a-coup  ce  quHl  y  a  de 
plus  noble  sur  la  terre.  Gette  profondeur  de  nature, 
ces  questions  sur  notre  destinee  a  tous  en  presence  de 
cette  foule  qui  mourra  et  qui  semhlait  vous  ecouter 
comme  V oracle  du  sort :  cette  apparition  du  spectre 
plus  terrible  dans  vos  regards  que  sous  la  forme  la 
plus  redoutable  ;  cette  profonde  melancolie,  cette  voix, 
ces  regards  qui  revelent  des  sentiments,  un  caractere 
au-dessus  de  toutes  les  proportions  humaines ;  c'est 
admirable,  trois  fois  admirable,  et  non  amitie  pour 
vous  n^entre  pour  rien  dans  cette  emotion,  la  plus 
profonde  que  les  arts  m^ aient  fait  ressentir  depuis  que 
je  vis, 

"Je  vous  aime  dans  la  chambre,  dans  les  roles  ou 
vous  etes  encore  voire  p)areil ;  mais  dans  ce  role 
d' Samlet  vous  mHnspirez  un  tel  enthusiasme,  que  ce 
n'etait  phis  vous,  que  ce  n'etait  plus  moi ;  c'etait  une 
podsie  de  regards  d'' accents  de  gestes,  a  laquelle  aucun 
ecrivain  ne  s'est  encore  eleve.  Adieu,,  pardonnez  moi 
de  vous  ecrire  quand  je  vous  attends  ce  matin  a  une 
heure  et  ce  soir  a  huit.  Mais  si  les  convenances 
sociales  ne  devaient  pas  tout  arr6ter,je  ne  sais  pas 
flier,  sije  ne  me  serais  pas  faite  fiere  dialler  moi-m&me 
vous  donner  cette  couronne,  qui  est  due  a  un  tel  talent 
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plus  qii'a  tout  autre ;  careen'' est  pas  un  acteur  que 
vous  etes  ;  c'est  un  homme  qui  Sieve  la  nature  humaine 

en  nous  en  donnant  une  idee  nouvelle Chacun 

s^  agite  pour  reussir.  11  n^y  a  que  le  genie  qui  triom]^he 
presqu^a  son  insu.     Ainsi  vous  Stes  .  .  .  ."  * 

It  was  said  long  afterwards  in  Paris  that  Madame 
de  Stael  in  speaking  of  Talma  had  made  use  of  the 
expression  "  Vapotheose  du  regard.'^  f 

In  a  comparison  between  Talma  and  Iffland  she 
said  of  the  Grerman  actor  that  his  individuality  had 
been  so  refined  and  original  that  in  comedy  as  well  as 
in  other  things  the  received  types  were  no  longer 
perceptible  when  he  played,  because  he  had  adapted 
them  to  characteristics  bearing  his  own  peculiar 
stamp.  Talma,  however,  had  introduced  the  same 
qualities  of  originality  and  simplicity  on  the  French 
stage,  and  no  one  had  accomplished  greater  effects  with 
simpler  methods. 

In  the  representation  of  the  most  individual  and 
withal  the  most  transitory  of  all  the  arts,  she  herself 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  arresting  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  and  in  giving  an  idea  of  what 
Talma  was  when  he  brought  the  solemn  accents  of  the 
French  Alexandrines  into  harmony  with  Shakespeare's 
inexhaustible  riches  and  fidelity  to  nature.  J  Her 
wish  to  see  the  great  artist  in  her  home  at  Coppet 

*  Regnault  de  Warin,  Esprit  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael- 
Holstein,  ii.  390,  391.     Madame  de  Stael  a  Talma,  Julllet,  1809. 
I  Sainte-Beiiye,  "  Fontanes."    lievue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1838,  648. 
J  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  ii.  chap,  xxyii. 
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was  not  fulfilled ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  following  up 
her  invitation  to  go  there  when  he  was  informed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  at  Lyons  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  undertake  the  journey. 

This  functionary  supplied  information  as  to  all 
Madame  de  Stael's  movements,  but  could  not  find  the 
smallest  room  for  any  accusation.* 

Talma  did  not  go  to  Coppet,  but  Cuvier  made  use 
of  a  short  stay  in  Geneva  to  introduce  himself  to 
Madame  de  Stael ;  and  Madame  R^camier  had  come 
to  Lyons  to  greet  her  friend, f 

Sismondi  was  the  next  to  arrive.  He  was  anxious 
about  Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because  he  often 
saw  her  suffering  and  ill,  but  because  he  watched  her 
more  attentively  than  most  of  her  friends,  and  better 
understood  all  that  was  passing  within  her.  Whilst 
the  last  scenes  of  the  drama  were  being  played  out  in 
Lyons  with  Benjamin  Constant,  whose  marriage  had 
finally  become  an  open  secret,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
forming  a  resolution  to  allow  her  eldest  son  to  go  to  the 
United  States,  whither  she  intended  to  follow  him  a 
year  later.  As  early  as  1807  she  had  corresponded 
on  this  subject  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  begged 
her  to  visit  him  on  his  estate  of  Morrisiana,  and 
described  the  life  in  New  York  as  quite  bearable  with 

*  Welschinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  342-345. 
Documents  relatifs  a  Madame  de  Stael,  34. 

t  L''Avteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Madavie  Recamier, 
les  amis  de  sa  jeunesse,  et  sa  correspondance  intime,  35,  03. 
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tlie  help  of  a  good  cook,  if  his  own  hermitage  should 
in  the  long  run  weary  her.* 

The  property  which  Necker  had  bought  across  the 
ocean  gave  a  pretext  for  the  young  man's  journey,  as 
he  could  prepare  everything  for  his  mother's  arrival. 
Sismondi  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Albany  that  the 
longing  for  a  free  existence,  and  still  more  for  peace, 
was  the  motive  for  a  separation  to  which,  after  being 
accustomed  to  an  almost  daily  intercourse  during  nine 
years,  he  could  only  look  forward  with  the  deepest 
and  most  painful  despondency.  Eight  or  nine  years  of 
almost  continuous  intercourse  with  her  had  increased 
his  affection  for  her,  and  made  it  daily  more  difficult 
for  him  to  do  without  her.f 

Sismondi  was  one  of  those  who  prove  the  truth  of  a 
remark  made  by  Benjamin  Constant  to  the  effect  that 
although  Madame  de  Stael  did  not  spare  others,  and 
thereby  made  herself  enemies,  she  nevertheless  under- 
stood how  to  awaken  so  much  affection  that  no  one 
had  more  devoted  friends  than  she  had.  J 

The  year  1809  won  similar  devotion  for  her  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Randall,  an  Englishwoman,  who  never 
left  her  until  her  death,  and  was  ready  to  follow  her 
across  the  ocean. 

*  Jarecl  Sparks,  Gouverneur  Morris,  ivith  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence, iii.  242.     Morris  to  Madame  de  Stael,  Aug.  23,  1807. 

f  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  Lettres  inedites  de  Sismondi,  Bonstetten, 
Madame  de  Sta'6l,  etc.  86,  87,  89.  Sismondi  a  Madame  d' Albany, 
Coppet,  May  22,  28,  Lyons. 

\  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale, 
Jan.  25,  1887,  214. 
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The  migration  to  America  could  only  be  discussed 
after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  book  On 
Germany,  The  autumn  of  1809  and  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing winter  were  spent  between  Geneva  and  Coppet, 
and  still  the  amount  of  material  had  not  been  got 
under  control. 

Madame  de  Stael  received  as  much  company  as  ever, 
but  went  out  very  little  herself,  and  worked  all  the 
more  incessantly.  At  last  in  the  spring  of  1810  her 
book  approached  completion. 

Chiefly  to  lighten  the  task  of  Nicole  the  publisher 
in  Paris,  who  was  already  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
manuscript,  Madame  de  Stael  now  came  nearer  to 
the  capital,  always  keeping  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  fifty  miles  —  of  which  she  was  perpetually 
reminded. 

Before  leaving  Coppet  she  fulfilled  one  more  self- 
imposed  duty.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1809,  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  was  overtaken  by  the  fatality 
which  pursued  his  dynasty.  In  consequence  of  a 
revolution  inaugurated  by  his  uncle,  the  former 
prince-regent,  he  was  deposed  and  deprived  of  the 
throne.  Along  with  his  son,  who  was  under  age,  he 
was  kept  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Gripsholm  until 
he  had  signed  a  proclamation  of  abdication  which  gave 
the  succession  of  the  Swedish  crown  to  the  Duke 
Christian  Augustus  of  Schleswig-Holstein  on  the 
death  of  Charles  XIII.,  who  was  now  king.  An  exile 
and  a  fugitive,  the  unhappy  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV. 
turned  towards  the  princely  house  of  Baden  to  which 
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his  wife  belonged ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  to  Bale. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  repeatedly  and  vainly  begged 
the  young  monarch  to  settle  the  financial  affairs  of 
her  deceased  husband.  He  did  nothing  in  the  matter, 
and  even  declined  to  receive  Baron  de  Stael's  son 
when  his  mother  wished  to  present  him  in  1803, 
during  a  visit  paid  by  the  Swedish  king  to  Karls- 
ruhe.* 

This  was  all  forgotten  when  misfortune  made  the 
son  of  Gustavus  III.  the  object  of  her  compassion. 

The  Duchess  Louise  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  a  sister  of 
the  Margravine  of  Baden,  and  thus  an  aunt  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Madame  de  Stael  therefore  wrote 
to  Weimar  to  place  her  chateau  at  Coppet  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  royal  Swedish  pair,  through  the  agency  of 
her  friend  the  duchess. 

Nowhere  else  could  greater  respect  and  devotion  be 
shown  to  them ;  in  case  of  their  acceptance  she  and 
her  family  would  inhabit  a  country  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  also  belonged  to  her.  She 
added  that  her  father  would  not  have  acted  other- 
wise.! 

The  offer  was  gratefully  declined,  and  so  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  departure  to  France. 

*  Madame  de  Stael  to  Nils  Ton  Rosenstein,  Nov.  17,  1803.  Au 
Eoi  Gustare  Adolphe  IV.  Geneve,  March  23,  1803.  Unpublislied 
letters  in  the  possession  of  the  Upsala  University. 

■f  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
157,  159.  Madame  de  Staiil  a  la  Ducliesse  Louise,  Coppet,  Nov.  26, 
1809. 
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Coppet  was  five  days'  distance  from  Paris  even 
with  extra  posting  relays.  Madame  de  Stael  left  it 
ill  the  beginning  of  March,  and  betook  herself  to  the 
chateau  of  Chaumont-sur-Loire,  Avhere  she  hoped  to 
remain  for  a  short  time.  Since  January  she  had  been 
in  possession  of  passports  to  the  United  States  for 
herself  and  her  eldest  son,  which  might  be  used  at 
any  moment.  Her  intention  was  to  get  to  England 
from  America.  At  this  point  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
her  life  she  again  resumed  the  account  of  Dhv 
Annees  d'Exil,  which,  interrupted  since  1804,  was 
continued  until  her  arrival  in  Sweden  in  1818,  but 
unfortunately  discontinued  for  good  at  that  period. 

The  chateau  of  Chaumont,  which  sheltered  her  at 
that  time,  is  remarkable  both  from  an  historical  and 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  a  skilful  hand  has  re- 
stored it  in  this  century  to  its  former  splendour.  It 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  by 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  Nostra- 
damus. Situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  the  pinnacles  of  its  Gothic  towers  overlook 
extensive  and  rich  plains,  where  crops  and  vineyards, 
forests  and  hamlets,  succeed  each  other ;  whilst  from 
its  terraces  the  course  of  the  stream  may  be  traced 
as  it  flows  in  a  wide  bed  through  the  most  fertile  of 
the  French  domains. 

There  Madame  de  Stael  again  spent  a  few  short 
but  peaceful  days  with  Mathieu  de  Montmorency, 
Madame  Recamier,  the  two  Barantes,  who  had  simul- 
taneously hurried  to  greet  her,  and  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
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who  had  accompanied  her  with  her  sou  Augusts. 
Active  intercourse  with  Paris  was  now  possible. 
Fraulein  Mendelssohn  received  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  book  On  Germany  and  at  her  house  they  were 
read  by  Varnhagen,  who  was  in  Paris  during  a  few 
months  in  the  year  1810  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Bentheim  the  Austrian  colonel.  The  first  German 
who  thus  had  the  chance  of  reading  her  book  owned 
afterwards  that  he  thought  these  fragments  both 
"  one-sided  and  unjust,"  more  in  regard  to  his  own 
country  then  as  concerning  the  effect  the  book  would 
produce  in  France.* 

At  the  same  time  as  himself,  his  friend  Adalbert 
von  Chamisso  had  come  to  Paris.  Born  in  1781,  at 
the  Chateau  de  Boncourt,  which  he  celebrates  in  his 
poetry; — driven  from  Prance  with  his  family  by  the 
Revolution ;  miniature  painter,  then  page  to  the 
Duchess  Louise ;  next  a  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  a 
doctor  of  philosophy ; — the  young  man  had  early 
made  acquaintance  with  the  troubles  of  life  and  taken 
part  in  its  conflicts. 

"Germany  is  dead,  and  has  not  risen  again.  France 
is  hateful  to  me,"  he  wrote  in  the  year  1806  to  Varn- 
hagen. f 

He  was  now,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 

parents,  once  again  to  take  root  in  his  own  country 

and  to  go  to  Napoleonville  in  the  Vendee  as  professor 

at  the  Lyceum. 

*  Varnhagen    von    Ense,    Memorable    Facts    and    Miscellaneous 
Writings,  vii.  4G-51. 
t  Karl  Fulda,  Chamisso  and  his  Times,  21. 
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Prospere  de  Barante,  who  was  now  six-and- twenty, 
had  been  prefect  of  the  department  since  1809 — an 
appointment  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  capabilities. 

The  young  prefect  was  to  assist  this  Frenchman, 
who  had  become  a  German,  to  re-settle.  He  began 
by  taking  Chamisso  to  see  Madame  de  Stael  at  Chau- 
mont.  Chamisso  found  her  and  her  surroundings 
very  much  as  Baron  Voght  had  described  them  to 
Madame  R^camier:  ^^  Dans  tons  les  coins  il  y  a  quel 
qu'tm  qui  compose  quelque  ouvrage.'^ 

In  fact  everyone  worked  all  day  long.  Madame 
de  Stael  corrected  proof-sheets,  Schlegel  worked  at 
the  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art ;  they  met  at  meals, 
at  midday,  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  eleven  at  night,  and 
at  first  Chamisso  did  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  circle. 
He  did  not  suit  this  society,  had  to  give  up  all  free- 
dom, cared  for  none  of  them  and  was  not  liked  by 
them ;  even  smoking  was  made  intolerable  to  him. 
In  the  garden  there  was  an  alley  called  the  ^^ Alice 
des  explications,''  for  "the  devil  is  always  about; 
friendship  here  in  the  country  is  more  jealous  than 
love."  In  the  evenings  they  amused  themselves  by 
what  was  called  ^^ petite  poste,''^  at  a  round  table 
whereon  were  pens,  ink,  and  paper — an  epistolary 
tete-a-tete  from  which  Schlegel  alone  kept  aloof. 
Chamisso  thought  the  latter  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  friendship,  but  that  he  was  jealous 
and  exacting.  His  impression  was  that  although 
Madame  de  Stael  apparently  led  the  way  in  every- 
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thing,  she  in  reality  gave  in  to  the  wishes  and  moods 
of  all  the  others.* 

Chamisso  was  not  long  in  changing  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  her,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  well 
abused  for  his  rough  exterior  and  his  tobacco-pipe. 
She  won  his  confidence  because  he  found  her  trust- 
worthy, frank  and  honest.  "  German  gravity,  south- 
ern warmth,  French  culture,"  was  his  definition  of  her. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  from  Chaumont  to  Camille 
Jordan  that  her  friends  thought  that  in  future  the 
Emperor  would  make  no  objection  to  her  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  she  herself 
hardly  knew  whether  she  wished  for  it  or  not, 
"  Toutes  mes  affections  ne  sont  pour  moi  que  des  peines, 
et  je  les  sens  aufond  de  mon  coeur  comme  mi  mal." 
Meanwhile  she  worked  on  untiringly ;  as  she  had 
always  done,  she  considered  it  a  mistake  to  limit  her- 
self to  household  duties  when  the  possibility  of  doing 
other  things  was  granted,  as  every  talent'  must  be 
used,  and  even  the  inward  effort  which  is  called  forth 
by  any  real  production  points  us  to  a  higher  source  of 
inspiration.! 

"  Je  suis  effrayee  moi-meme  de  tout  ce  que  j'd 
travaille  pour  mon  outrage^  she  wrote  to  her  old 
friend  Meister  ;  *'  et  je  suis  tente  de  dire  comme  VahU 
d'  J^spagnac  que  la  force  de  mon  discours  me  fera 
tomber  en  faihlesseP  % 

*  Karl  Fulfla,  Chamisso  and  his  Times,  107,  111. 
I  Sainte-Beuve,  ''  Camille  Jordan."     Causeries  de  Lundi,  viii.  262. 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Camille  Jordan,  Chaumont,  May  7,  1810. 
X  Madame  de  Slael  to  Mcistcr,  Chaumont,  May  25,  1810. 
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Meister  was  old ;  she  congratulated  him  that  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  God,  and  begged  him,  if 
she  was  destined  to  outlive  him,  to  tell  her  father  that 
a  day  never  passed  without  his  memory  being  present 
with  her. 

Contrary  to  anticipation  the  circle  at  Chaumont  was 
speedily  broken  up.  One  day  the  man  who  blew  the 
horn  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  visitors,  announced  the  unexpected  return 
of  the  owner  of  the  chateau.  This  was  a  Monsieur  le 
Eay,  who  had  been  to  the  United  States  with  his 
family,  and  come  back  sooner  than  he  had  intended. 

In  vain  did  he  beg  Madame  de  Stael  to  remain. 
She  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  but  went  to  the  Chateau 
of  Foss6,  which  her  good  friend  Monsieur  de  Salabcrry 
placed  at  her  disposal.  In  comparison  with  Chau- 
mont the  new  abode  was  simple  and  unattractive,  but 
Madame  Recamier  followed  her  friend  there  ;  in  the 
evening  they  had  music,  the  country-folk  in  the 
neighbourhood  crowded  to  hear  it ;  friends  came  and 
went. 

When  the  opera  of  Cinderella,  which  had  had  a  great 
success  in  Paris,  was  given  near  by,  at  Blois,  Madame 
de  Stael  took  her  guests  to  the  charming  little  town  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  representation  she  received  a  sort 
of  ovation,  and  on  leaving  the  theatre  was  followed 
by  a  crowd. 

At  length,  about  the  23rd  of  September,  she  com- 
pleted her  correction  of  the  work  which  had  occupied 
her  during  six  years.     The  outward  formalities  had 
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been  prescribed  to  her.  An  imperial  decree  of  the 
5th  of  February,  1810,  obliged  the  publisher  of  every 
manuscript  to  submit  it  to  the  censor  before  beginning 
to  print.*  In  consequence  of  this  decision  Madame 
de  Stael's  publisher  had  submitted  the  work  confided 
to  him  to  an  imperial  censor.  But  without  waiting 
for  his  decision  the  publisher  began  printing  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor's  attention  had  been  more 
and  more  directed  towards  Madame  de  Stael.  Her  son 
Auguste  had  given  the  first  occasion  for  this. 

In  January,  1808,  Napoleon  came  through  Savoy 
and  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Chamb^ry.  Without 
his  mother's  knowledge,  young  de  Stael  repaired 
thither  to  require  his  mother's  recall  at  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  The  audience  for  which  he  asked 
was  granted  in  the  morning,  after  the  Emperor's 
breakfast. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  "  was  the  first  question 
he  addressed  to  the  young  man.  "In  Vienna,  sire, 
or  about  to  reach  it,"  ran  the  reply.  "  Well,  she  is  in 
the  right  place  there,  and  should  be  content.  She  will 
learn  German  there.  Your  mother  is  not  bad.  She 
is  a  clever  woman,  very  clever,  but  is  quite  undis- 
ciplined." 

The  young  man  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  but 
begged  and  implored  that  his  mother  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  Paris.    "  Your  mother,"  rej)lied  the  Emperor, 

*  Welschingei',  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  175. 
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"  would  not  be  there  six  months  before  I  should  have 
to  send  her  to  Bicetre  or  the  Temple.  I  should  be 
sorry  for  that,  as  the  affair  would  make  a  fuss  and 
probably  injure  me  in  the  public  estimation.  There- 
fore you  may  tell  her  very  distinctly  that  as  long  as 
I  am  alive  she  will  never  see  Paris  again.  She  would 
be  foolish,  she  would  see  people  and  make  fun  of 
things  ;  she  thinks  it  of  no  importance,  but  I  think  all 
the  more  of  it.  I  take  everything  in  earnest.  So 
once  for  all,  why  should  your  mother  set  herself  up 
against  '  tyranny '  ?  You  see  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word.  She  may  go  to  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Milan,  Lyons,  even  to  London,  if  she  wants  to  write 
pamphlets  against  me.  I  will  see  her  everywhere 
with  pleasure.  But  not  in  Paris.  There  I  reside,  and 
there  I  will  only  have  people  who  like  me.  Did  she 
not  destroy  the  Tribnnai  for  me?  She  could  never 
prevent  herself  from  talking  politics." 

And,  when  Auguste  de  Stael  wished  to  reply,  he 
interrupted  him  again.  "  You  are  young,"  he  said,  not 
unkindly ;  "  if  you  were  as  old  as  I  am  you  would  be 
able  to  judge  matters  better,  but  I  am  pleased  when  a 
son  takes  up  his  mother's  cause.  Your  mother  has 
given  you  a  difficult  task,  but  you  have  acquitted 
yourself  intelligently  I  have  been  willing  to  talk 
with  you,  but  you  will  get  nothing  by  it.  The  King 
of  Naples  has  spoken  to  me  a  great  deal  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  ^vas  of  no  use.  If  I  had  put  her  in  confine- 
ment, I  would  set  her  free ;  but  she  must  remain  in 
exile      Everyone  understands  that  imprisonment  is  a 
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misfortune ;  but  your  mother  alone  thinks  herself 
unfortunate  for  being  allowed  the  run  of  Europe."  * 

Six  months  after  this  episode  at  Chamb^ry,  the 
Emperor  wrote  to  Count  Champagny  :  "  Madame  de 
Stael  is  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
Gentz  the  author.  That  can  only  have  prejudicial 
results.  I  therefore  desire  that  all  my  ambassadors 
and  agents  in  Germany  may  be  instructed  to  refrain 
from  receiving  this  lady.  This  command  is  to  be 
strictly  obeyed.  It  has  especial  reference  to 
Weimar."  f 

But  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  imperial  police  and 
prefects  were  unable  either  on  that  occasion  in  Ger- 
many, or  at  the  time  of  Madame  de  Stael's  journey  to 
Lyons  or  to  Chaumont,  to  find  out  anything  against 
her  or  her  surroundings.  They  all  gave  information 
that  she  appeared  to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  literary 
interests.  But  the  Emperor's  attitude  towards  her 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  Emperor's  star  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Even  in  Spain,  the  dark  spot  on  his 
I^olitical  horizon,  his  personal  interference  had  turned 
the  luck  of  war  in  his  favour  when  he  once  more 
returned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  1809. 

Madame  de  Stael  thought  that,  if  not  for  herself,  at 
least  for  her  children,  she  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  affairs. 

*  Anguste  do  Stael,  (Eui-res  Diverges,  preceded  by  a  notice  by  tlie 
Dachesse  de  Broglie,  Paris,  1829.  Compare  Bonrrienne,  Memoires, 
viii.  101. 

I  WclscJiinger,  La  Censinr  sous  Ic  Premier  Empire,  17-1. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Empire  had  failed  to  bring 
the  restitution  of  Necker's  two  millions,  which  alone 
could  make  up  for  the  monetary  sacrifices  Baron  de 
Stael  had  entailed  upon  his  wife. 

These  considerations  induced  her  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  journey  to  Paris,  undertaken  by  her  son  in 
the  winter  of  1809,  once  again  to  seek  relief  in  her 
circumstances  and  to  write  to  Talleyrand. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  mentioned  during  the  course 
of  this  biography  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  no  friend 
to  unnecessary  correspondence.  She  wrote  when  she 
had  something  to  say,  and  used  at  most  to  add  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  events  of  the  day. 

But  all  that  she  could  attempt  in  persuasiveness, 
where  the  memories  of  the  past  were  joined  to  the 
painful  experiences  of  the  present,  is  contained  in  this 
letter  to  Talleyrand,  which  by  an  unexplained  chance 
has  been  preserved  among  the  collection  of  hand- 
writings in  the  British  Museum, 

"Vous  serez  etomie  de  voir  une  ecrlture  dont  vous 
civez  perdu  le  souvenir.  A  la  distance  ou  nous  sommes, 
il  me  semble  gue  je  m'adresse  a  vous  comme  dhm  autre 
monde,  et  ma  vie  a  tellenient  change  que  je  puis 
aisement  me  fair  e  cette  illusion.  J'ai  dit  a  mon  fits 
d' alter  vous  troiwer  et  de  vous  demander  franchement 
et  simplement  de  vous  intSresser  a  la  liquidation  de 
deux  millions  qui  font  plus  que  la  moitie  de  notre  for- 
tune et  de  V heritage  de  mes  en/ants.  Cest  une  doulenr 
cruelle  pour  moi  de  penser  que  je  nuis  a  ma  families 
qu'ils  seraient  payes  si  de  main  je  n''existaisphis.  Car 
le  depot  quHls  reclanient  a  un  caractere  si  sacre  que 
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les  preventions  de  V empereur  contre  inol  peuvent  seule.s 
r empecher  de  statuer  sur  cette  dette,  et  cependant  il 
07ie  semhle  quhiux  yeux  de  V Europe,  si  Europe  il  y  a 
pour  moi,  Vexil  paraitrait  mains  cruel  si  Von  se  mon- 
trait  Jusie  envers  la  fortune.  J' en  ai  assez  dit  stir  ce 
sujet  a  vous  qui  devinez  tout.  Voiis  ni' e crime z  il  y  a 
quatorze  ans,  si  je  reste  encore  un  anici,fy  meurs.  J'' en 
pourrais  dire  autant  du  sejour  de  V Stranger ;  fy  sue- 
combe.  Maisle  temps  de  la  pitie  est  passe;  lanecessite 
aprissa  place.  Voyez  cependant  si  vous  pouvez  rendre 
service  a  mes  enfants ;  si  vous  le  pouvez,  je  le  crois, 
vous  leferez.  Je  n^ai  aucun  moyen  de  vaincre  les 
preventions  de  V Empereur  contre  moi.  S'il  ne  croit 
pas  que  sept  ans  d'exil  sont  un  siecle  potir  la  pensee 
s'il  tie  croit  pas  que  je  suis  tine  autre  per sonne,  oti  que 
du  moins  la  moitie  de  ma  vie  est  eteinte  et  que  le  repos 
et  la  patrie  me  semhleraient  les  champs  elysees,  quel 
mnyen  ai-je  de  Veclairer  a  mon  egard  ?  Aussi  me 
sitis-je  resolue,  si  mes  enfants  ne  sont  pas  exceptes  de 
mon  malheur,  afairepartir  le  premier  ce  printemps 
pour  I'Amerique  et  a  le  suivre  avec  les  deux  autres 
Vannee  siiivante.  II  mefaut  tme  patrie  pour  mes  jils 
et  vous  voyez  sil  en  est  tine  en  Europe  pour  qui  11  a 
pias  Vappui  de  VEnip)ereur.  A  Netu  YorIc,je  demanderai 
oil  votis  avez  loge.  Adieu,  tie  causerai-je  pas  done 
tme  fois  avec  vous  avant  la  vallee  de  Josapliat  ?  II 
y  a  des  moments  oil,  malgre  mon  profond  degoiif  de 
la  vie,  je  suis  encore  assez  aimable :  alors  je  pense 
que  jUd  ajipris  cette  langue  de  vous,  mais  avec  qui  la 
parler  ?  Adieu,  etes  vous  heureux  ?  Avec  un  esprit 
si  supSrieur,  n^allez  vous  pas  quelquefois  au  fond  de 
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tout,  c' est  a  dire,jusq^i'alapeine.  Moi,jevo7idra!s 
me  distralre,  inaisfen  ai  perdu  le  pouvoir  et  Men 
aussi  f  occasion.  Ce  qui  vie  fait  surtont  mat,  c'est 
Videe  que  je  mm  a  mes  enfants.  Soulagez-moi  de  cela, 
alors  je  joindrai  ce  service  a  notre  dernier  entretien, 
et  tout  Vintervalle  qui  les  separe  sera  comhte.  Adieu 
encore  unefois.    Je  ne  sals  jinir  qiC ainsi  avec  vous.""  * 

It  is  unknown  whether  Talleyrand  answered  this 
letter.  In  any  case  Madame  de  Stael  when  she  wrote 
to  him  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadful  scene  which 
took  place  in  the  Privy  Council  shortly  after  the 
Emperor's  return  from  Spain. 

Since  the  battle  of  Tilsit,  Talleyrand  had  ceased  to 
be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  without  however  being 
in  disgrace  on  that  account,  for  he  was  still  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Metter- 
nich  during  the  course  of  the  year  1808.  But  the 
Prince  of  Benevento  had  begun  to  doubt  the  jDerma- 
nency  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  before  Napoleon  him- 
self had  begun  to  do  so. 

Fouche  was  again  Minister  of  Police,  and  the 
Emperor  was  in  Spain,  when  Talleyrand  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  view  of 
any  unforeseen  events  across  the  Pyrenees.! 

*  Madame  de  Stael  a  Talleyrand,  Geneve,  Feb.  28,  1809.  British 
Museum,  Add.  ?*IS.  2402 i,  105.  Published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Revue  Retrospective,  No.  ix.  June,  1834,  but  falsely  placed  by  it  in 
the  year  1808. 

t  L.  G.  Michaud,  Histoire  de  Talleijrand,  103,  106.  Beugnot, 
Memoires,  326,  328.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulvver,  Historical  Characters. 
"Talleyrand."     Tauchnitz  edition,  186,  etc. 
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In  January,  1809,  in  the  sitting  to  which  Le  had. 
been  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  the  anger  of  the 
latter  burst  upon  the  Prince  of  Benevento. 

Step  by  step  he  pushed  him  back  against  the  wall, 
there  he  seized  him  by  the  necktie,  and  hurled  re- 
proaches at  him  in  thunderous  tones.  Those  present 
trembled ;  Talleyrand  alone  preserved  his  outward 
calm.  "  Quel  dommage  qiCun  aussi  grand  homnie  soil 
aussi  mal  eleve"  was  all  that  he  said.  Next  day  he 
appeared  at  court  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but 
the  Emperor's  favour  was  forfeited.  When  Madame 
de  Stael's  letter  reached  him,  he  too  was  in  disgrace. 

A  year  later,  and  subsequent  to  Wagram  and  the 
sad  termination  of  the  rising  in  1809,  the  Emperor 
Francis  did  not  consider  the  ratification  of  peace  to  be 
too  dearly  bought  with  the  honour  of  his  house  and 
with  his  daughter's  hand.  Sixteen  years  after  Marie 
Antoinette's  death  the  bridal  solemnities  were  pre- 
pared for  another  archduchess  in  the  Tuileries. 
Napoleon's  marriage  to  Marie  Louise  was  followed  by 
so  many  acts  of  pardon  that  Madame  de  Stael  heard 
from  several  sources  that  her  exile  from  Paris  would 
also  cease.  Her  late  experiences  by  no  means  led  her 
to  expect  it. 

When  Prospere  de  Barante  published  his  Review 
of  French  Literature  she  wished  to  discuss  tlie  book, 
but  no  French  newspaper  would  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  opening  its  columns  to  an  article 
from  her  pen.  * 
*  Sainte-Benve,  "Madame  de  Stael."     Nouveaux  Portraits,  iii.  123. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Benjamin  Constant's  Wallen- 
stein  was  published — "  detestable  in  matter  and  in 
style,"  according  to  Caroline  Schelling.  It  was 
known  that  this  drama  had  originated  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  literary  theories  prevailing  at 
Coppet.  It  occasioned  such  a  violent  controversy  in 
the  press  that  the  Emperor  heard  of  it  and  threw  his 
opinion  into  the  scale.  "Benjamin  Constant,"  he 
said  to  Roederer,  "has  written  a  tragedy  and  a  poem. 
These  people  want  to  write,  and  yet  do  not  know 
the  elementary  rules  of  literature.  He  should  read 
poetry,  that  of  Aristotle  for  example.  It  is  not 
merely  arbitrary  when  tragedy  limits  the  action  to 
twenty-four  hours,  for  it  takes  hold  of  passion  at  its 
zenith,  at  its  highest  strength,  at  the  point  when  it 
can  neither  suffer  interruption  or  endure  for  a  longer 
period.  He  makes  his  actors  eat  during  the  action  of 
the  piece.  This  is  what  really  occurs  :  When  the 
action  begins  the  actors  are  excited ;  in  the  third  act 
they  break  into  a  perspiration  ;  in  the  last  they  are 
bathed  in  it."  * 

Previous  to  this,  a  violent  critique  of  Corimie  had 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  from  the  Emperor's  pen.  It 
was  the  third  time  that  he  had  declared  himself 
against  the  poetical  theory,  which  was  to  be  repeated 
in  the  book  On  Germany.  It  seemed  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  publication  of  the  book  should  not 
appear  to  be  an  act  of  systematic  opposition.  First, 
Prince  Metternich  was  consulted  in  the  name  of  Ma- 
*  Roederer,  (Euvres^  iii.  547. 
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dame  de  Stael.  At  that  time  he  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  Emperor,  and  could  represent  her  cause  the 
more  calmly  as  he  did  not  belong  to  her  personal 
friends. 

But  the  answer  Metternich  received  was  the  same 
with  which  Auguste  de  Stael  had  to  depart  from 
Chambery  without  having  settled  anything. 

"  I  will  not  have  her  in  Paris,"  said  the  Emperor. 
And  when  Metternich  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
bringing  a  woman  into  celebrity  by  such  treatment, 
Napoleon  replied,  "  If  Madame  de  Stael  wanted  to  be 
Royalist  or  Republican  I  should  have  no  objection. 
But  she  is  ime  machine  ei  mouvement  that  sets  the 
salons  to  work.  Such  a  woman  need  only  be  dreaded 
in  France,  and  there  I  will  not  have  her.''  * 

There  remained  one  last  resource  with  regard  to 
the  future,  and  Madame  de  SLael  determined  to  make 
use  of  it.  She  wrote  to  the  Emperor:  '^  Sire,  je 
prends  la  liberie  de  presenter  a  voire  majestS  mon 
ouvrage  sur  V Allemagne.  Si  elle  daigne  le  lire,  il 
me  semhle  qiCelle  y  trouvera  la  preiwe  d^un  esprit 
capahle  da  quelque  reflexion,  et  que  le  temps  a  muri. 
Sire,  il  y  a  dix  ans  que  je  n'ai  mi  voire  majeste  et 
liuit  que  je  suis  exilee.  Huit  ans  de  malheurs  modi- 
ficnt  lous  lescaracteres,  et  ledestin  enseigne  la  resigna- 
tion a  ceux  qui  souffrent.  Frete  a  m'embarqiierje 
supplie  voire  majeste  de  m) accorder  lafaveur  de  hi 
p)arler  avant  mon  depart.  Je  me  permeltrai  une  seule 

*  Prince  Kichard  Metternich,  irom.  3Ietternich'e  Posthumous  Papers, 
i.  286  ;  iii.  447. 
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chose  dans  cette  lettre ;  c'est  V explication  des  motifs 
qui  me  for  cent  a  quitter  le  continent,  si  je  nobtiens 
2)as  de  votre  majeste  la  permission  de  vivre  dans  une 
campagne  aupres  de  Paris,  po^ir  que  mes  enfants  y 
puissent  demeurer.  La  disgrace  de  votre  majeste 
jette  sur  les  personnes  qui  en  soiit  Vobjet  une  telle  de- 
faveiir  en  Tlurope  que  je  ne  puis  fair e  un  pas  sans  en 
rencontrer  les  effets ;  les  uns  craignant  de  se  com- 
promettre  en  me  voyant,  les  autres  se  croyant  des 
Bomains  en  triomphant ;  de  cette  crainte  les  plus 
simples  rapports  de  la  societe  deviennent  des  services 
qu'une  dmefiere  ne  pent  supporter.  Varmi  mes  amis 
il  en  est  qui  se  sont  associes  a  mon  sort  avec  une  ad- 
mirable generosite,  maisj'ai  vu  les  sentiments  les  plus 
intimes  se  briser  contre  la  necessite  de  vivre  avec  moi 
dans  la,  solitude,  et  jUd  passe  ma.  vie  depuis  huit  ans 
entre  la  crainte  de  ne  pas  obtenir  de  sacrifices  et  la 
dotdeur  duCn  etre  Vobjet. 

"  11  est  peut-etre  ridicule  d'entrer  ainsl  dans  le 
detail  de  ses  impressions  avec  le  souverain  du  monde, 
mais  ce  qui  vous  a  donne  le  monde,  sire,  c^est  un 
souverain  genie,  et  en  fait  d' observation  sur  le  coeur 
Immain  votre  majeste  comprend  depuis  les  plus  vastes 
ressortsjusqu'aux  plus  delicats.  Mes  fits  n' outpoint 
de  cari'iere;  mafille  a  treize  ans,  dans  peu  d'amiees,  il 
faudra  Vetablir.  II  y  aurait  de  regoisme  a  la  forcer 
de  vivre  dans  les  insijndes  sejours  ou  je  suis  con- 
damnee.  II  faudrait  done  aussi  me  separer  d'elle  ! 
Cette  vie  n^est  pas  tolerable,  et  je  u'y  vois  aucim 
remede. 
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"  Stir  le  continent,  quelle  mile  puis-je  choisir  ou  la 
disc/race  de  votive  majeste  ne  mette  im  invincible  ob- 
stacle a  V etablissement  de  mes  enfants,  conime  a  mon 
repos  personnel  ?  Voire  majeste  ne  sail  peut-etre  pas 
elle-meme  la  p)eur  que  les  exiles  font  a  la  ptlupart  des 
autorites  de  tons  les  pays,  et  faurais  dans  ce  genre 
des  Glioses  a  lui  raconter  qui  depassent  surement  ce 
quelle  aurait  ordotine. 

"  On  a  dit  a  voire  majeste  que  je  regrettais  Faris 
a  cause  du  Musee  et  de  Talma.  C^est  une  agreeable 
plaisanterie  sur  Vexil,  c''est  a  dire  stir  le  malheur  que 
Ciceron  et  BolinghroJce  ont  declare  le  plus  insupport- 
able de  tous.  31ais  quand  j' aimerais  le  chefs-d'ceuvre 
des  arts  que  la  France  doit  aux  conquetes  de  wire 
majeste';  quand  j' aimerais  ces  belles  tragedies,  images 
de  rhero'isme  serait-ce  a  vous,  sire,  a  tn'en  bldmer? 
Le  bonhetir  de  chaque  individu  ne  se  compose-t-il  pas 
de  la  nature  de  ses  facultes  ?  Et  si  le  del  vtia 
donne  des  talents,  n^ti-je  pas  I'imagination  qui  rend 
les  jouissances  des  arts  et  de  V esprit  n^cessaires? 
Tant  de  gens  demandent  a  voire  majestd  des  avanfages 
de  toute  espece  pourquoi  rougirais-je  de  lui  demander 
Vamitie,  la  poesie,  la  musique,  les  tableaux,  toute  cette 
existence  ideate  dont  je  ne  puis  m^ecarter  sum  la  sou- 
mission  que  je  dois  au  monarque  de  la  France^  " 

The  tone  of  this  letter  was  respectful  without 
flattery ;  the  mother  did  not  hold  that  she  lowered 
herself  by  presenting  a  request ;  the  woman  made  no 
concessions.  The  letter  deserved  to  be  understood; 
it  was  at  any  rate  answered  without  delay. 
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Madame  de  Stael  had  corrected  her  last  proof-sheets 
on  the  23rd  of  September.  Two  days  afterwards, 
Portalis,  the  General  Director  of  the  Press,  became 
aware  that  the  publisher's  shop  had  been  closed  by 
the  police,  and  that  five  thousand — Madame  de  Stael 
says  ten  thousand — copies  of  her  book  had  been  con- 
fiscated. 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  news,  Portalis  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Police —  now  no  longer  Fouche,  but 
Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo — to  inquire  whether  he  had 
had  any  special  reason  for  ignoring  the  lawful  decrees, 
as  the  Imperial  censor  had  not  finished  examining  the 
book.  The  minister  replied  that  in  point  of  fact 
such  reasons  existed  ;  that  the  book  was  suspicious  ; 
and  that  the  authoress  was  constantly  visited  not 
only  by  foreigners  but  by  several  Royalists  and  func- 
tionaries of  the  Loir-et-Cher.  The  Emperor  was 
afraid  of  Madame  de  Stael's  enthusiasm,  which  might 
make  proselytes.  He  desired  subordination  and  a 
perfectly  correct  political  attitude. 

Whilst  General  Savary  communicated  this  answer, 
and  held  to  the  measures  he  had  taken,  the  censors 
gave  their  judgment  on  the  29th  of  September. 
These  censors  were  an  unknown  individual  of  the 
name  of  Delasalle,  and  Pellenc — well-known  to  all 
the  readers  of  Mirabeau's  letters  as  his  secretary.  The 
latter  remarked  that  the  authoress  had  spoken  dis- 
paragingly in  foreign  lands  of  the  French  state  of 
affairs,  had  always  maintained  a  defiant  attitude,  and 
latterly  had    written  under   the  influence  of  A.   W. 
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Sclilegel,  who  despised  French  literature.  In  her 
book  the  French  were  considered  inferior  to  the 
Germans,  and  the  Emperor  was  never  mentioned. 

The  other  censor,  Delasalle,  would  not  be  behind- 
hand, and  considered  that  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Lessing,  and  Goethe  were  valued  in  excess  of  their 
deserts.  "The  book/'  he  said,  "was  written  without 
clearness,  method,  or  logic.  He  agreed  with  Pellenc 
that  the  publication  should  only  be  permitted  on 
condition  that  eleven  particularly  offensive  passages 
should  be  struck  out, 

The  first  was  as  follows  :  "I  think  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  surrounding  literary  France  with  a 
Chinese  Wall  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
ideas."  Another  passage  ran  as  follows  :  "  A  man 
may  force  opposing  elements  to  meet,  but  at  his 
death  they  will  fall  asunder." 

Whilst  this  was  happening  in  Paris,  Madame  de 
Stael,  still  rocked  in  false  security,  made  a  short 
pleasure  trip  with  a  few  friends. 

Their  destination  was  a  property  belonging  to 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blois,  which  lay  deep  in  the  woods.  Montmorency 
was  a  great  deal  with  her  and  tried  to  cheer  her  by 
speaking  only  of  matters  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  daily  life. 

When  they  had  to  wend  their  way  back,  the  riding- 
party  lost  itself  in  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Vendo- 
mois,  and  accounted  itself  lucky  when  a  young  man 
who  chanced  to  be  riding  along  their  road  led  them 
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to  his  parents'  chateau,  which  was  remarkable  for  the 
collection  its  owner  had  brought  home  from  India. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  so  interested  in  it  that  she 
made  light  of  a  letter  forwarded  to  her  from  her  son 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  her  book,  and  promised  to  conform  to 
the  alterations  demanded  by  the  censor. 

Her  friends'  manner  first  attracted  her  attention, 
for  they  already  knew  what  had  happened  from  A-uguste 
de  Stael,  who  meanwhile  had  joined  them. 

Mathieu  de  Montmorency  then  informed  her,  as 
considerately  as  he  could,  that  the  whole  edition  of 
her  book  was  under  the  ban  of  the  police,  and  that  she 
was  commanded  to  leave  France  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  to  betake  herself  either  to  Coppet 
or  the  United  States. 

It  was  only  by  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Loir-et-Cher  that  the  manuscript  of  the  work  was 
saved.  He  had  orders  to  give  it  up,  but  made  use  of 
a  defective  copy,  and  the  time  was  employed  to  place 
the  manuscript  in  safety.*  "  Cette  nouvelle  douleur 
me  p7vt  Vdme  cwec  une  grande  force, '^  we  read  in  the 
Dix  Annees  d'Exil.  But  she  wished  to  keep  quiet,  and 
she  remained  dignified  through  all. 

At  her  request  Schlegel  went  to  Paris  with  a  certain 
Russian  Earon  Balk,  frequently  mentioned  in  her 
friends'  correspondence,  to  see  what  could  still  be  done 
in  the  matter. 

*  Madame  dc  Stael,  Dix  Annees  cVExil,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  Wclscliinger. 
La  Censure  sous  h  Premier  Empire,  175-183  ;  Appendix,  347-359 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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Her  next  fear  was  that  her  book  might  appear  with 
alterations^  or  indeed  with  additions  which  she  had  not 
sanctioned  and  which  might  be  contrary  to  her  views. 

To  the  accusation  that  she  had  not  mentioned  the 
Emperor's  name,  Schlegel  was  further  empowered  to 
reply  that  her  position  made  this  line  of  conduct  a  duty. 
Praise  which  might  awaken  suspicion,  and  which 
would  appear  to  be  lavished  from  interested  motives, 
was  unworthy  of  the  Emperor.  She  begged  that  a 
short  time  should  be  granted  to  her  by  the  Minister 
of  Police  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a 
return  to  Switzerland  or  for  embarking.* 

She  wanted  to  make  the  voyage  on  an  American 
steamer,  but  in  any  case  to  go  to  England  before 
leaving  Europe.  The  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Eovigo  on 
the  3rd  October  granted  this  request.  Then  he  wrote: 
"  The  cause  of  the  command  issued  to  you  is  not  to  be 
found  in  your  silence  concerning  the  Emperor.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  place  worthy  of  him  in  your  book. 
Your  banishment  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
attitude  you  have  maintained  during  a  number  of 
years.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  air  of  this  country 
does  not  agree  with  you,  and  we  are  not  yet  obliged 
to  look  for  examples  and  patterns  amongst  the  nations 
you  admire.  Your  last  work  is  not  Prench  :  it  was  I 
who  suppressed  the  printing  of  it.  I  regret  the  loss 
to  the  bookseller,  but  I  cannot  allow  it  to  appear. 

*  IJAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar. 
JMadame  de  Stael  u  Madame  Eecamier,  Oct.  5,  1810. 
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"  You  are  aware  that  my  predecessor  in  office  only 
permitted  you  to  leave  Coppet  on  condition  of  your 
going  as  you  desired  to  America.  The  permission 
you  had  lately  received  to  make  a  stay  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir-et-Cher  did  not  nullify  the  former 
decision.  You  now  oblige  me  seriously  to  enforce  it. 
That  is  your  fault,  not  mine." 

The  postscript  was  decisive:  "I  have  reasons, 
madame,  to  indicate  the  ports  of  Lorient,  La  E,ochelle, 
Bordeaux,  and  Rochfort,  exclusively  as  those  from 
which  you  will  be  allowed  to  embark.''* 

This  postscript  shut  out  England,  and  obliged 
Madame  de  Stael  to  choose  either  the  direct  road  to 
the  United  States  or  Coppet. 

She  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  partly  because 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  partly  as  she  said 
because  the  chance  of  being  taken  prisoner  on  the 
high  seas  by  the  English  and  brought  to  one  of  their 
own  ports  was  too  slight.  So  she  returned  home,  "  her 
wings  drooping  like  the  dove  in  La  Pontaine's  fable." 
She  took  it  as  a  good  omen  that  there  was  a  rainbow 
over  the  parental  roof  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival. 

Her  spirits  were  so  little  depressed  that,  on  being 
told  that  Savary  had  ordered  the  paper  employed  in 
printing  her  book  to  be  reduced  to  pulp,  she  good- 
humouredly  exclaimed  that  she  might  as  well  have 
been  allowed  the  use  of  that  for  her  cap-boxes. 

^'Monsieur  le   General  Savary,   due  de  Bomgo  a 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  (TExil,  part  ii.  chap.  i. 

y2 
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envoy e   ses  grejiadiers   tout  a  tr avers   de  ina  meta- 
physique,  de  ma  podsie,""  she  wrote  to  Villers.* 

Her  literary  career  was  temporarily  ended.  The 
compensations  of  private  and  family  life  remained. 
These  were  in  like  manner  to  be  embittered.  Both 
Madame  de  Stael's  sons  were  forbidden  to  remain 
in  France  or  even  to  cross  the  borders  without 
special  permission. 

About  the  same  time  Corbigny,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Loir-et-Cher,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor 
because  he  carried  out  his  orders  too  leniently,  and 
especially  because  he  had  thus  saved  the  manuscript 
of  De  VAllemagne,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 
He  took  his  fate  so  much  to  heart  that  he  could  offer 
no  resistance  to  an  illness  which  overtook  him  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  next  victim  was  Barante,  the 
Prefect  of  Geneva.  He  received  orders  to  seal  up 
all  the  papers  at  Coppet,  but  contented  himself  with 
receiving  a  written  assurance  from  Madame  de  Stael 
similar  to  the  promise  she  had  given  at  Chaumont, 
that  she  would  neither  print  the  book  On  Germany  in 
any  other  country,  nor  allow  it  to  be  published  by 
other  people.f 

But  in  Paris  it  was  denied  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  Emperor's  displeasure,  and  the  fact  that  Barante 
had  given  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  when  she  came  to  Geneva  in    1810  was 

*  M.  Mer,  Letters  left  hj  Charles  Villers,  299.  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Villers,  Coppet,  Oct.  21,  1810. 

t  Welschinger,  La  Censure  sous  le  Premier  Empire,  371-372. 
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made  responsible  for  it.  In  December  he  was  re- 
called and  was  replaced  by  a  certain  M.  Capelle, 
who  in  the  matter  of  servility  left  nothing-  to  be 
desired.  The  former  prefect  refused  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  imperial  University  and  withdrew  into 
private  life.* 

Meanwhile,  Nicole  the  bookseller,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  copyright  of  the  book,  went  bankrupt,  and 
his  loss  was  calculated  at  50,000  francs.  The  censor 
made  good  500  francs  for  the  paper  of  the  book  which 
had  already  been  printed;  Madame  de  Stael  sent 
him  15,000  francs;  but  the  man  was  nevertheless 
ruined. 

"  What ! "  said  Savary,  when  complaints  were 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  "  have  we  made  war  for 
fifteen  years  without  such  a  celebrated  woman  having 
anything  to  say  about  us  ?  "  f 

"  Our  literature,"  wrote  an  official  critic,  "is  too 
jealous  of  its  rej)utation  and  of  its  rights  to  entrust 
itself  lightly  to  Madame  de  Stael." 

A  short  time  afterwards  G^rando  hurried  through 
Geneva  on  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Consulta,  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  Madame  de  Stael  a  visit  at  Coppet. 
She  felt  it  deeply.  "I  have  too  much  respect  for 
your  character  and  your  life,"  she  said  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  apology  from  him,  "  to  judge  that  which  I 

*  Sainte-Beuve,   "  Camille   Jordan."     Nouveaux  Lundis,  xii.  255. 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Camille  Jordan,  Coppet,  Nov.  1,  1810. 
f  Amarde  Rinier,  Quinzaine  Litter  aire,  1810. 
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cannot  understand.  I  deplore  the  circum stances  whicli 
have  thrown  a  veil  over  a  friendship  which  I  thought 
unalterable.  We  have  mutual  relations  by  means  of 
which  I  shall  hear  of  you  in  an  indirect  manner ; 
they  enable  me  to  wait  for  better  days."  Only  in  a 
letter  to  Camille  Jordan  she  allowed  the  remark  to 
escape  her,  "that  even  in  friendship  Gerando  was  a 
philanthropist — one  had  to  dread  receiving  alms."* 

She  described  what  had  happened  to  the  Duchess 
Louise,  and  how  she  had  been  punished  for  valuing 
the  Germans,  and  especially  the  Prussians,  too  highly, 
of  whom  the  Emperor  had  stated  that  it  would  never 
be  possible  to  make  men.f  In  this  respect  Madame 
de  Stael's  memory  had  so  far  played  her  false;  for 
the  remark,  as  she  herself  states  in  a  letter  to  Camille 
Jordan,  was  made  by  Savary.  "  It  is  easier  to  make 
Muscat  wine  out  of  sour  grapes,"  he  added  in  ex- 
planation. J 

After  the  defection  of  York  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  Napoleon  stated  that  the  Prussians  were 
not  a  nation,  they  had  no  national  pride,  they  were 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Camille  Jordan."  Nouveaux  Lundis,  xii.  255. 
Madame  de  Stael  k  Camille  Jordan,  Geneve,  Jan.  16,  1810.  Baron 
de  Gerando,  Lettres  inidites,  etc.  75.  Madame  de  Stael  a  Gerando, 
1810. 

t  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Jiecamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
174,  176.  Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Duchesse  Louise,  Coppet,  Oct.  20, 
1810. 

f  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Camille  Jordan."  Nouveaux  Lxmdis,  xii.  255. 
Madame  de  Stael  a  Camille  Jordan,  Nov.  1,  1810. 
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the  Gascons  of  Germany,  "  Les  Prussiens  sont  des 
eventuels.     Nous  les  avons  toiijours  m6prises.^'  * 

The  Emperor,  however,  uttered  his  own  condemna- 
tion in  more  damning  terms  than  any  of  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  adversaries  :  " Fontanes, — do  you 

know  what  astonishes  me  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  world  ?  "  said  he  in  September,  1808,  to  the  poet, 
whom  he  had  just  named  grand  master  of  the  Univer- 
sity; "it  is  the  inability  of  mere  force  to  organise 
anything.  There  are  only  two  things  in  the  world — 
the  sword  and  the  mind.      By  the  mind  I  mean  the 

spirit  of  religious  and  civil  institutions In  time 

the  sword  is  always  beaten  by  the  mind."  f 

*  VV.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  War, of  Liberation,  i.  89, 
note. 

f  Sainte-Beuve,  "  Fontanes."    Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1838,  G45. 
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When  the  arbitrary  and  brutal  persecution  became 
known  to  which  Madame  de  Stael  had  falleD  a  victim, 
it  was  generally  thought  that  she  could  not  recover 
from  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her  in  the  height  - 
of  her  productive  power.  The  ordinary  premises  were 
adduced  which  make  mental  changes  dependent  on 
external  circumstances,  and  this  was  precisely  wherein 
lay  the  mistake.  In  the  course  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience a  mood  had  come  over  the  woman,  who  had 
been  so  busied  with  the  workings  of  human  thought 
— a  mood  which  helped  her  more  and  more  to  exist 
without  outward  consolations,  and  with  contented  re- 
signation to  rise  superior  to  unfairness  and  injury. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  never  been  irreligious.  At 
a  time  when  she  was  most  taken  up  by  her  worldly 
interests  and  by  her  participation  in  politics,  during 
the  course  of  the  year  1796,  the  assertion  made  by  a 
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lady  friend  of  her  assured  belief  in  eternity  after 
death  induced  her  to  make  the  following  remark : 
"  On  all  these  questions  I  have  always  held  fast  to 
one  thought  alone ;  I  have  always  believed  that  reli- 
gious convictions  are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  I  have  acted  towards  myself  as  I  think  we 
should  act  towards  others ; — I  have  feared  to  de^^rive 
myself  of  religious  convictions."  * 

Such  an  entirely  negative  acknowledgment,  un- 
satisfactory as  it  might  be,  excluded  the  thought  of 
wilful  denial.  It  might  not  permanently  satisfy  a 
heart  which  was  especially  predestined  to  continue 
restless  until  it  found  out  for  itself  how  "...  all  the 
struggle  and  all  the  aspiration  leads  to  eternal  rest  in 
God  the  Lord."  f 

A  vague  deism  could  not  lead  to  that.  The  years 
of  Madame  de  Stael's  youth  fell  upon  a  course  of 
mocking  negation.  To  resist  it  Madame  Necker  had 
protected  her  belief  by  the  defensive  weapons  of  true 
humanity  and  severe  methodical  piety.  The  latter 
was  impossible  to  her  daughter.  Still  less  was  Baron 
de  Stael's  young  wife  satisfied  by  her  husband's  mys- 
tical tendencies.  Her  nearest  friends,  the  individuals 
she  most  admired — Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  Narbonne, 
Benjamin  Constant — when  they  were  not  Epicurean, 
did  homage  to  a  philosophical  eclecticism,  "which 
desired  to  see  things  judged   by  the  light  of  reason 

*  Roederer,   OEuvres,  viii.    645.      Madame  ue   Stael  a  Roedeiei-, 
Lausanne,  Aug.  20,  1796. 
t  Goethe,  after  Giordano  Bruno. 
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rather  tban  received  by  tradition."  *  She  was 
enthralled  by  the  superior  intellectual  perceptions, 
the  perfect  culture  and  art  of  living,  of  those  who 
held  the  latter  views  ;  by  a  toleration,  which  she  over- 
rated, on  the  part  of  those  who  held  the  former. 
Toleration  is  only  meritorious  when  practised  by  those 
who  have  any  convictions.  Certainly  one  influence, 
and  that  the  most  powerful  of  all,  lent  its  weight  with 
Madame  de  Stael  in  favour  of  earnest  religion, — the 
influence  of  her  father,  her  pattern  and  example  in 
all  that  was  good.  In  the  midst  of  the  negation  of  a 
dogmatic  infidelity,  Necker  more  and  more  declared 
himself  for  the  teaching  of  the  Grospel,  as  one  who 
desired  to  live  as  a  Christian  and  to  prepare  himself 
to  die  as  such.  After  his  return  to  Switzerland,  by 
his  special  wish  the  conversation  never  turned  upon 
politics  in  his  hearing,  but  rather  upon  religion.  The 
library  at  Coppet  was  not  merely  rich  in  religious 
works  but  was  filled  with  controversial  writings,  f 

The  highest  praise  Madame  de  Stael  could  bestow 
upon  her  father  was  to  compare  him  with  F^nelon, 
who  to  her,  a  Protestant,  ever  remained  the  type  of 
the  friend  of  mankind.  Madame  de  Stael  was  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  Goethe's  sajdng  that  we  only 
learn  from  those  we  love.  When  Lacretelle  came  to 
Coppet  in  1802  he  found  her  almost  as  occupied  as 
her  father  with  the  everlasting  enigmas  of  our  mortal 
existence,  and  in   his   version   of   the   conversations 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  i.  189. 
f  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  ii.  178,  449. 
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wMcli  took  pjace  at  that  time  we  can  often  clearly 
distinguish  her  voice.  She  spoke  of  the  feeling  of 
inward  emptiness,  which  even  the  utmost  activity 
was  unable  to  fill  up,  of  rare  and  happy  moments  in 
her  otherwise  worldly  existence  wherein  a  longing 
for  godliness  seized  her,  and  the  blessed  vision  of  the 
saints  became  intelligible  to  her.  She  had  at  least 
commenced  the  struggle  against  all  hard  and  unloving 
impulses,  against  all  theories  which  falsify  the  sanctity 
of  conscience,  against  all  the  illusions  of  treacherous 
greatness.  She  would  serve  the  god  of  love  by  help- 
giving  love  for  all  his  creatures,  and  thus  prepare 
herself  "  cTahorder  le  terrihle  tete-a-tete  avec  Dieu.'^ 

She  felt  at  times  that  a  long  life  was  not  to  be  her 
portion,  that  her  spiritual  capacity  was  disproportion- 
ate to  her  aspirations,  that  the  imperfection  inherent 
in  all  earthly  efforts  was  to  her  a  torture  to  which  she 
must  succumb  before  her  time.  With  thoughts  like 
these  she  had  resigned  herself  and  submitted  her 
reason  to  Him  who  had  willed  that  men  should  call 
him  Father.* 

During  her  visit  to  Weimar,  Madame  de  Stael  had 
a  conversation  with  Goethe  in  which  they  spoke  of 
the  two  worlds — the  spiritual  and  the  material.  She 
held  that  in  everything  relating  to  the  material  world 
there  might  exist  an  endless  gradation  of  intellect, 
great  superiority  of  imagination  and  inventive  faculty; 
but  in  everything  referring  to  mind  and  thought,  and 
to  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  the  humblest  of  hei 

*  Lacretelle,  Testament  Philosophique  et  Lilteraire,  ii.  73,  103. 
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servants  knew  as  much  as  she  did — that  was  a  mystery. 
At  the  moment  in  which  we  should  solve  it  we  should 
cease  to  be  human,  as  we  are  men  only  so  long  as  we 
are  ignorant  as  to  whether  we  shall  continue  to  exist, 
or  whether  we  shall  be  annihilated.  At  that  point  we 
must  believe.  Investigations  on  the  subject  may  have 
their  uses,  but  they  do  not  bring  us  a  step  nearer. 
There  are  two  outlets  open  to  us — the  scholastic  and 
the  mystic.  "  We  split  atoms,"  she  adds,  "  and  give 
emj)ty  school-phrases  an  inspired  origin,  or  we  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  Madame  Guyon.  Let  us  be  con- 
tent to  acknowledge  the   limitations  of  the  human 


*&" 


race."  * 


As  long  as  Necker  lived,  the  religious  problem  was 
never  entirely  dismissed  from  his  daughter's  life. 

After  his  death  she  never  completely  dismissed  it. 
He  who  had  been  her  protector  during  her  life  now 
became  her  guardian  angel  and  directed  her  from 
above. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  already  declared  herself  a 
Christian  in  her  talks  with  Lacretelle.  But  her 
nature  was  sincere,  and  she  well  knew  the  state  of 
her  faith.  She  had  long  been  cured  of  the  illusion 
that  everything  in  man's  heart  was  well  appointed, 
and  she  had  never  fallen  into  that  other — that  man 
could  appear  before  God  with  a  divided  heart. 

But  she  might  well  ask  herself  in  the  words  of  the 

poet 

"  La  foi  qui  n'agit  j)oint,  est-ce  une  foi  sincere  ?  " 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Goethe  and  Charles  Augustus,  ii.  469. 
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Amidst  the  passionate  conflicts  to  which  DelpJiine  owed 
its  origin,  the  authoress  asked  herself  what,  then,  our 
griefs  had  in  common  with  our  duties  ?  "  Has  virtue 
not  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  days  of  our  happi- 
ness?" asks  the  heroine  who  expresses  the  authoress's 
inmost  thoughts.  "  Ought  it  to  have  less  power  over 
us  because  the  moment  has  come  in  which  we  should 
practice  that  which  we  have  hitherto  done  nothing 
but  admire?  " 

When  Corinne  appeared,  James  Mackintosh  noted 
progress  in  the  views  of  the  authoress.  He  says:  "A 
poetical  religion  is  patronised  by  men  of  genius  in 
France.  It  is  adopted  in  some  measure  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  finds  it  even  by  the  help  of  her  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  man,  if  she  cannot  so  deeply  perceive 
it  in  the  nature  of  things,"  * 

Another  deep-thinking  observer  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  this  book  to  utter  reflections  which 
penetrate  all  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  far 
fm'ther  than  the  original  subject.  "  Can  it  really 
be,"  writes  Alexander  Vinet,  "  that  precisely  those 
who  love  more  than  others  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  danger  of  being  less  loved  in  return  ?  and  does 
the  confiding  devotion  of  true  affection  really  chal- 
lenge ingratitude  ?  Is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
and  of  life  to  be  found  here?  If  such  is  the  case 
then  truly  there  can  be  nothing  more  tragic  on  earth. 
But  this  supposition  lies  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tragic  element  in  Corinne.  Her  misfortune  lies  in 
*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Memoirs,  i.  408. 
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the  fact  that  she  loves  too  deeply.  Not  only  the 
martyrdom  of  a  superior  womanly  nature,  especially 
the  martyrdom  of  genius,  is  represented  in  a  destiny 
the  final  causes  of  which  are  hidden  in  human  nature 
itself,  but  this  destiny  is  specially  that  of  love,  and 
in  this  lies  as  it  were  a  revelation.  Love  is  no  mere 
bargain ;  it  is  a  sacrifice,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
such  in  this  dark  world.  To  love  means  to  sacrifice 
one's  self ;  it  means  that  one  must  not  expect  to  be 
loved  in  return.  Only  those  to  whom  love  is  itself 
the  highest  reward  of  love,  know  wherein  true  love 
consists ;  and  to  promote  such  a  solemn  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  sublime  feeling  within  us,  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Word,  and  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Nations,  that  the 
more  abundantly  we  love  the  less  we  be  loved."  * 

The  final  goal  of  such  sorrowful  reflections  is  the 
cross,  whence,  forsaken  by  all  the  world,  Love  triumphs 
in  its  loneliness.  "  Considered  in  this  light  Corinne 
is  not  the  story  of  a  woman's  passion,  or  a  mere  elo- 
quent  lament  over  the  final  fate  of  glory  and  genius. 
....  Corinne  is  much  more  an  elegy  upon  man's 
destiny  here  below,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  belong- 
ing to  suff'ering  is  firmly  imprinted  upon  her  brow."  \ 

Madame  de  Stael  had  completed  the  work  in  a 
similar  mood  when  it  appeared  in  1807  ;  the  long- 
meditated  return  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from 

*  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xii.  15. 
f  Alexander  Vinet,    Etudes  sur   la  Litterature  Franqaise  au  xix 
Slide,  i.     Madame  de  Stael  et  Chateaubriand.     Corinne. 
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those  of  humanitarian  spiritualism  had  been  de- 
termined. We  have  very  little  information  as  to 
Madame  de  Stael's  attitude  towards  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  her  own  Church,  the  service  of  which  she 
attended  at  Coppet  and  in  Geneva.  Her  silence  only 
proves  that,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  generation 
to  which  she  belonged,  she  laid  the  principal  stress 
upon  the  aesthetic  requirements  of  Christianity.  The 
Due  de  Broglie  subsequently  called  the  religious  views 
held  by  his  mother-in-law  "  tm  latittidinarisme  pie- 
tistey  The  Christian  dogma  was  so  little  "questioned 
by  her  in  after  years  that  she  definitely  declared  her- 
self free  from  the  views  of  natural  morality,  to  which 
she  had  long  adhered,  as  separate  from  religion,* 

It  did  not  escape  Alexander  Vinet  that  humility  is 
a  trait  in  Corinne's  disposition.  He  calls  her  of  a 
"  humble  nature;"  and  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure, 
who  knew  her  better  than  anyone,  says  that,  although 
conscious  of  her  talent,  the  authoress  of  Corinne  was 
humble  at  heart,  f 

The  book  had  hardly  appeared  when  Madame  de 
Stael  wrote  to  Gerando:  ^'I  see  truly  that  I  was  born 
to  suffer,  and  on  this  I  have  created  an  entire  reli- 
gious system  for  myself.  I  have  severely  to  reproach 
myself  concerning  my  conduct  at  a  time  when  it  was 
well  with  me,  and  I  take  myself  all  the  more  to  task 
because  1  believe  in  eternal  justice,  and  because  I 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iil.  chap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 
t  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  Us  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  StaSl.    "  Societe  et  conversation  "  and  "  Effets  du  temps." 
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have  shed  so  many  tears  during  the  last  few  years 
that  I  must  certainly  liave  done  something  to  deserve 
it.  You  reproach  me  for  silence  concerning  my  reli- 
gious belief.  I  shall  only  be  able  to  talk  about  it 
when  I  have  something  good  to  tell;  meanwhile  I  am 
so  anxiously  occupied  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
my  children,  that  I  hope  to  make  them  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  my  father."* 

Outward  circumstances  seemed  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  increasingly-defined  spiritual  pui'ification. 

Amidst  the  constant  threats  and  convulsions  from 
without,  the  necessity  of  a  higher  support  was  awak- 
ened, the  necessity  of  an  order  of  things  proceeding 
"not  from  below,  upwards,  but  from  above,  down- 
wards," such  as  Kant  indicates  as  the  only  direction 
from  whence  progress  towards  better  things  can  be 
expected. 

Even  those  to  whom  a  nearer  approach  to  Christi- 
anity was  only  a  transition  stage,  learned  the  need  for 
prayer.  "During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  become 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  I  look  upon  Christianity  as 
the  central  point  of  the  world,"  Gentz  declared  in 
1811.  "  I  have  to  thank  this  beneficent  change  for 
all  that  is  still  youthful  in  me."t  "Do  you  not 
feel,"  wrote  Adam  von  Miiller  at  the  same  time  to 
his  friend,  "  that  the  old  kingdom  of  belief  becomes 

*  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lettres  inedites  et  Souvenirs  Biographiques, 
etc.  72.     Madame  do  Stael  a  Gerando,  16  Juillet,  1807. 

t  G,  Schlesier,  F.  Gentz,  Confidential  Letters.  To  Rachel,  Aug.  8, 
1810. 
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stronger  and  purer  within  you  in  proportion  as  it  is 
outwardly  destroyed  ?  For  whom,  then,  is  the  harvest 
of  all  these  unhappy  days  ?  for  our  apparently  for- 
tunate enemies  or  for  us?  .  .  .  .1  thank  God  that 
carping  vulgarity  only  confirms  my  worldly  conception 
of  liberty,  which  I  pride  myself  in  reconciling  to  the 
laws  of  God."*  He,  too,  held  that  revolution  should 
be  inwardly  resisted.  As  to  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  this  was  to  be  brought  about — the  paths 
diverged. 

The  heads  of  the  French  religious  re-action,  J.  de 
Maistre  and  Bonald,  remained  faithful  to  the  ten- 
dency of  their  own  nationality,  historically  handed 
down,  which  inclined  almost  invariably  to  a  severe, 
even  intolerant,  conception  of  religion,  to  an  ascetic 
interpretation  of  its  teaching,  which  in  the  Protestants 
led  to  Calvinism,  in  the  Catholics  to  Port  Royal,  the 
Chartreuse,  and  La  Trappe.  Bonald  and  de  Maistre, 
rather  than  the  more  modern  Chateaubriand,  who 
built  up  an  aesthetic  Catholicism,  did  homage  to  this 
national  tendency  whilst  putting  forward  the  same 
claims  of  unbending  orthodoxy  for  their  politico- 
rehgious  doctrine  which  had  formerly  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  De  Maistre' s 
ultramontanism  overthrew  the  tradition  held  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  by  the  French  Church,  and 
Bonald's  Theocracy  was  no  less  foreign  to  it.  But 
both  were  aware  that  the  French  national  character 

*  Fr.  Gentz   and  Adam  Miillcr,  Correspondence,  124.     A.  Miiller 
to  Gentz,  Dec.  25,  1807  ;  June  5,  1810. 
VOL.  HI.  Z 
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was  dominated  by  a  love  of  extremes.  J.  de  Maistre 
emphatically  says,  "La  Revolution  etait  une  ceuvre 
franqaise,  done  une  ceuvre  ea^ageree."*  And  both  he 
and  Bonald  held  up  the  bright  shield  of  absolute 
authority  to  its  Medusa-like  head.  They  had  learnt 
from  the  public  organs  of  1793  how  the  impress 
of  truth  might  be  given  to  the  tinsel  of  ingenious 
paradox.  Like  Danton,  RobespierrCj  and  Bonaparte, 
they  no  longer  discussed;  they  decreed.  "The follies 
of  clever  people,  the  extravagances  of  ingenious  minds, 
the  misdemeanours  of  worthy  citizens,"  says  Bonaldj 
"  these  are  revolutions."  Nothing  was  more  dreaded 
by  him  than  the  thought  of  any  dealings  with  modern 
France.  Men  could  not  be  convinced  of  righteous- 
ness, they  must  be  forced  to  it;  and  therefore  absolute 
power  was  the  most  advisable  in  his  eyes.f 

"No human  society  can  exist  without  government," 
de  Maistre  explained;  "no  government  without  sove- 
reignty ;  no  sovereignty  without  infallibility.''  The 
latter  privilege  is  so  thoroughly  necessary  that  even 
in  temporal  governments,  where  it  does  not  exist, 
infallibility  must  be  pre-supposed  if  their  dissolution 
is  to  be  averted,  I  Such  was  the  principle.  The 
logical  sequence  awoke  no  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  "  Catholic  Voltaire."  "  Nothing  is  more  true," 
he  writes,  "  than  that  force  can  only  be  resisted  by 
force."     To  a  friend's  demand  that  individuals  should 

*  J.  de  Maistre,  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution. 

•]•  Bonald,  Pensees,  ii.     "  Discours  a  la  Chambre,  1816." 

\  J.  de  Maistre,  Du  Pape,  i.  xiv. 
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be  spared,  he  answered  curiously  enough  with  the 
words,  "  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  French  mistake.  Be 
assured  that  as  long  as  one  does  not  attack  indi- 
viduals one  has  done  nothing  against  opinions."  * 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  whilst  the 
works  of  Bonald  and  J.  de  Maistre  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  polemical  and  political  Catholicism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  others  sought  to  satisfy  religious  feeling 
in  the  depths  of  a  contemplative  life  and  quiet  and 
godly  meditation,  undisturbed  by  the  storms  of  life. 
This  tendency  had  its  representatives  in  France.  The 
most  remarkable  among;  these  was  Louis  Claude  de 
Saint-Martin,  known  at  a  later  period  as  "  le  j^j^i^o- 
sophe  inconnu.'"  Busied  from  childhood  with  the 
problems  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  obliged  by  his 
father  to  choose  a  definite  calling,  he  became  as  an 
officer  the  disciple  of  Martinez  de  Pasqualis,  whose 
mystic  teaching  was  not  simple  enough,  as  he  subse- 
quently found,  for  his  religious  needs.  Saint-Martin 
gave  up  the  military  career  after  a  few  years,  but  it 
was  a  singular  trait  in  his  nature  that  his  inner  life 
did  not  outwardly  separate  him  from  the  world. 

A  warm  friendship  subsisted  in  Paris  between  him 
and  the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  with  whose  family 
Madame  de  Stael  had  been  so  intimate  in  the  early 
days  of  her  marriage.  In  1787  he  went  with  one  of 
his  most  zealous  adherents,  the  Prince  Alexis  Gal- 
litzin,  to  Italy,  where  the   Countess  of  Albany  im- 

*  J.  de  Maistre,   Lettres  ine'dites,  public'es  par  CoUombet,   Lyon, 
1843. 
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proved  her  acquaintance  with  him.  There,  as  at 
home,  he  appeared  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  as 
one  of  those  chosen  spirits  who  from  time  to  time 
wander  among  men  like  beings  from  a  higher  sphere, 
as  types  to  remind  us  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
those  from  whom  they  derive  their  origin.  * 

During  a  long  residence  in  Strasburg  in  1788,  Saint- 
Martin  became  intimate  with  Jacob  Bohme,  the 
German  mystic,  and  found  that  his  works  were 
written  in  a  spirit  which  he  recognized  as  nearly 
allied  to  his  own.  He  regarded  it  as  part  of  his 
mission  to  study,  expound,  and  impart  his  teaching. 

The  posthumous  woi-ks  of  the  poor  Saxon  shoe- 
maker, and  the  writings  of  the  French  theosophist,  were 
regarded  as  mystical  by  the  initiated,  and  collected  a 
sect  of  enthusiastic  adherents  for  whom  the  ground 
was  already  prepared  in  Germany, 

Since  Klopstock,  who  had  desired  to  see  his  calling 
as  a  poet  considered  in  the  light  of  a  priestly  office, 
and  of  whom  De  Serre  the  Frenchman  says  that  "it 
required  a  pure  heart  to  venture  to  speak  of  him,"  f 
there  had  been  no  lack  in  Germany  of  those  who, 
both  in  their  lives  and  in  their  poetry,  aspired 
upwards.  Many  of  Hamann's  ideas  startlingly  re- 
semble those  develojoed  at  a  later  period  by  Bonald, 
although  he  had  in  all  probability  never  heard 
Hamann's  name. 

Claudius,  who  in  Niebuhr's  023inion  "  took  the  first 
place  in  order    of  merit,"  translated  Saint-Martin's 

*  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Denkwilrdigkeiten,  i.  404. 
f  Niebuhr,  Lebensnachrichtcn,  i.  499,  1811. 
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Error  and  Truth^  besides  Fen^lon's  writings,  and 
bequeathed  the  treasure  of  his  pious  song  to  the 
people.  In  the  same  spirit,  Holtz  composed  the 
prayer  that  can  never  be  forgotten : 

"  Starke  mich  durch  Deine  Todeswunden, 
Gottmensch,  wenn  die  seligete  der  Stunden 
Welche  Kronen  auf  der  Wage  hat 
Meinem  Sterbebette  nalit !  "  * 

Through  Friiulein  von  Klettenberg  and  the  Princess 
Grallitzin,  through  Klopstock  and  personal  friends, 
Jung-Stilling,  Lavater,  the  brother  and  sister,  Frede- 
rick Leopold  and  Auguste  Stolberg,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  through  Jacobi,  this  movement  came  into 
Goethe's  range  of  experience.  Even  after  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  history,  he  clearly  remembered 
the  women  who  had  imparted  it  to  him.  He  speaks 
of  the  Princess  Gallitzin  with  respectful  recognition ; 
some  farewell  lines  to  Auguste  Stolberg  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  Goethe's  letters.*  For  many 
years  Lavater  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  wisest, 
greatest,  and  most  profound  of  all  mortal  or  im- 
mortal men,  and  he  regarded  his  own  life,  when 
compared  with  Lavater's,  as  "  a  moral  death." 
Herder,  Jacobi,  Merk,  J.  von  Miiller,  even  Wieland, 
were  of  the  same  mind. 

One  who  could  excite  such  enthusiastic  admiration 
on  the  part  of  men  so  superior  and  of  such  various 

*  Goethe's  letters  to  the  Countess  Auguste  Stolberg,  widow  of 
Count  Bernstorff,  April  17,  1823. 
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dispositions  must  always  be  interesting  and  deserve 
recognition.  On  the  other  hand  his  entirely  sub- 
jective Christianity  inclined,  as  in  the  case  of  Jung- 
Stilling,  to  dreams  and  fancies ;  and  the  antithesis  to 
the  dry  and  sober  morality  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 
belief  of  that  day  led  to  pietism  and  a  mystical  con- 
ception of  religion. 

Whilst  the  romantic  circles  more  nearly  approached 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  younger  race  which 
came  on  the  scene  with  the  new  century,  and  which 
was  represented  by  widely-different  men,  was  deeply 
although  not  always  permanently  imbued  with  this 
mystical  tendency.  Varnhagen  translated  Saint- 
Martin's  Heflectiojis  on  the  Revolution ;  Franz  von 
Baader,  the  philosopher,  whose  ideas  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
declared  Jacob  Bohme  and  Saint-Martin  to  be  pro- 
vidential apparitions  in  the  small  band  of  the  elect 
through  whom  truth  is  delivered  to  the  world. 

Niebuhr  the  historian  called  the  tcthletm  naturel 
of  the  French  mystics  a  school  of  learning — full  of 
strong,  solemn,  and  convincing  matters.* 

Schelling  considered  Jacob  Bohme  to  be  a  mirac- 
ulous apparition  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  German  mind.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  jPMlosopMis  teutonictis  and  Baader's 
ideas,  Schelling's   reflections  on  nature  took  a  reli- 

*  Wah-ahv,  Lehensnachrichten,\\.  98,  Varnhag'en  von  Ense, Ifffli- 
rcurdigkeitcn,  vi,  303-308. 
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gious  tone,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  his  phi- 
losophical teaching-  in  later  years.* 

The  practical  adaptation  of  merely  speculative 
mysticism  was  exemplified,  amongst  others,  by  Oberlin, 
who  in  1767  became  the  Vicar  of  Waldersbach  in  the 
Alsatian  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  put  forth  all 
the  means  supplied  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  life, 
and  by  his  love  to  God  and  man,  in  aid  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor  peasants  in 
that  rough  secluded  neighbourhood. f 

Influenced  by  Lavater,  and  the  ^intimate'  friend  of 
Jung- Stilling,  he  endeavoured  as  they  did,  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  patriarchal  pastor,  who  established  a  model 
farm  on  the  fields  belonging  to  his  parishioners, 
reformed  their  schools,  and  taught  his  peasantry  to 
fill  the  hitherto-unemployed  winter  days  with  useful 
trades,  had  a  map  on  the  wall  of  his  room  upon  which 
he  tried  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  afiairs  in  another 
world,  whilst  he  held  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of  his 
departed  wife.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Jung- 
Stilling  at  Carlsruhe  in  1808,  Madame  de  Kriidener 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Oberlin,  whom  she  visited 
in  his  solitary  parsonage.  She  had  for  some  time 
desired  to  obtain  of  religion  that  which  the  world 
was  no  longer  able  to  afi'ord,  and  further  was  pos- 

*  C.  Frantz.  Schellmg's  Positive  Fhilosophf/,  i.  20,  37  ;  iii.  181. 
"  H.  Beckers,  .J.  Bohme,  Sclielling,  Darwin."  All{jemeine  Zcitung, 
Feb.  1883. 

t  Ludwig  Spach,  Oherlin,  Allg.  deutsche  Biographie. 
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sessed  of  that  tendency  towards  the  miraculous  and 
the  occult  peculiar  to  the  northern,  and  especially  to 
the  Slavonic  nature.  The  first  inducement  was  fur- 
nished by  the  writings  of  Madame  Gruyon,  which  she 
eagerly  read.  The  meeting  with  Oberlin  was  deci- 
sive ;  he  strengthened  her  in  her  zeal  to  serve  the 
Lord  through  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  also  in  the 
belief  that  a  special  mission  was  reserved  for  her.  In 
the  same  autumn  she  came  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and  there  again  met 
Madame  de  Stael.  She  talked  to  her  of  the  peace 
she  had  found,  but  avoided  speaking  to  her  of  super- 
natural signs,  for,  seeing  the  danger  of  mistaken  zeal, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  no  illusions  in  that  direction. 
She  rightly  judged  that  Madame  de  Stael  must  be 
left  to  Grod — she  would  not  be  able  to  escape  from 
him.* 

Meanwhile  Madame  de  Stael  was  kept  informed  of 
the  spiritual  impulse  proceeding  from  Grermany  by 
individuals  more  sympathetic  to  her  than  the  Russian 
lady,  who,  even  at  that  time,  was  in  communication 
with  miracle-workers  and  prophetesses.  Under  the 
influence  of  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  of  his 
brother  Frederick,  A.  W.  Schlegel  thought  seriously 
of  following  her  examjDle.  He  wrote  to  Montmorency 
that  since  his  eyes  had  been  opened  by  God's  grace 
he  now  regarded  philosophy  as  merely  leading  to  a 

*  Ch.  Eynard,  Vie  de,  i\/<ulame  dc  Krndener,\.  185, 191.  Compare: 
Sninte-Bcuvc,  "  Mndnmo  de  Kriidcncr."     Portraits  de  Femmes, 
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higher  knowledge,  and  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  as 
the  reflection  of  godly  beauty.  He  said  further  that 
lie  was  used  to  great  mental  activity,  but  that  he 
would  now  bid  it  to  keep  silence  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  gifts  might  not  be  fatal  to 
him.  "I  must  convert  my  thoughts  into  allies,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  turn  against  the  faith  and 
hurl  me  back  into  a  position  of  doubt  whence  I  have 
hardly  escaped.  .  .  .  This  same  need  enhances  the  value 
to  me  of  those  religious  authors  known  as  theosophists. 
With  regard  to  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  I 
have  come  to  no  decision,  but  the  inducements  are  so 
pressing  and  so  constant  that  I  reproach  myself  for 

resisting  them  purely  from  worldly  motives 

The  Protestant  system  does  not  satisfy  me  any  longer. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  far  o:ff 

when  all  Christians  will  re-unite  in  the  old  faith.  The 
work  of  the  Reformation  is  accomplished ;  the  pride 
of  human  reason,  which  was  evident  in  the  first  re- 
formers, and  still  more  in  their  successors,  has  guided 
us  so  ill,  especially  during  the  last  century,  that  it  has 
come  into  antagonism  with  itself  and  has  destroyed 
itself.  It  is  perhaps  ordained  that  those  who  have 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries 
shall  publicly  renounce  it,  and  thus  assist  in  pre- 
paring a  union  with  the  one  Church  of  former  days. 
In  Madame  Guyon's  writings  I  honour  a  living 
source  of  faith  and  love.  I  have  also  found  a  power- 
ful stimulus  in  the  writings  of  Saint-Martin,  which 
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meet  my  needs  in  combining  prayer  with  contempla- 
tion." * 

During  the  time  spent  by  Madame  de  Kriidener  at 
Secheron  near  Geneva,  Zacharias  Werner  happened 
to  be  at  Coppet,  where  the  first  part  of  Stolberg's 
History  of  Heligion  was  just  then  being  read. 

Speaking  of  the  book,  A.  W.  Schlegel  says  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  demonstrated  within  such  nar- 
row limits.  Werner  should  read  Saint-Martin,  whose 
profound  views  were  enlightened  by  Jacob  Bohme. 
The  author  of  the  Weihe  der  Kraft  was  only  too 
ready  to  follow  such  councils,  and  to  find  compensa- 
tion for  the  secret  teaching  of  Masonry  and  the  Rosy- 
Cross  in  such  a  conception  of  religion.  On  seeing 
the  dramatized  Biblical  figure  of  the  Shunamite 
woman,  representing  the  conversion  of  the  mother 
by  the  death  of  her  child,  he  became  so  excited  that 
he  said  to  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  who  was 
quite  upset  by  his  words,  that  God  would  lead 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Himself  by  the  same  dreadful 
means.  When  bidding  farewell  to  Benjamin  Con- 
stant he  recommended  him  to  advance  religion  in 
France,  and  far  from  declining  the  mission.  Constant 
replied  by  asking,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  that 
nation  ?  "  f 

The  Voltairean  Bonstetten  began  to  be  somewhat 
uneasy,  and  his  sound  sense  rebelled  against  apostles 

*  UAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
194.     A.  W.  Schlegel  ii  M.  de  Montmorency,  1811. 

I  Scbiitz,  Z.  Werner's  Biography  and  Characteristics,  i.  145-148. 
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who  had  their  weak  moments  as  well  as  their  visions.* 
"Nothing  is  more  altered  than  Coppet,"  he  wrote  to  his  ' 
friend  Frederika  Brun.  '"'You  will  see  that  everybody 
is  becoming  Catholic,  Martinistic,  mystic,  all  through 

S[chlegel],  and  everything  is  now  Grerman 

Madame Kriidener  has  also  paid  allying  visit,  and  spoke 
of  nothing  but  Heaven  and  hell  to  Madame  de  Stael. 
It  would  all  be  hateful  and  terrible  to  me  if  Madame 
de  Stael  were  not  as  good  and  kind  as  ever  to  me."  f 

Madame  de  Stael  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  carried 
away  by  any  of  the  religious  currents  surrounding 
her,  although  she  did  not  adopt  Bonstetten's  line  and 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  One  trait 
she' had  in  common  with  Goethe  —  both  natures, 
healthy  to  the  core,  rejected  any  kind  of  exaggeration. 
When  romantic  exaggeration  crowded  even  into  her 
ante-chamber  she  was  cured  of  the  romanticism  of 
DelpUne ;  and  she  asked  for  wooden  shoes  to  enable 
her  to  walk  along  firmly  on  the  earth  and  to  prevent 
her  from  losing  herself  in  the  clouds.  % 

When  she  witnessed  the  tendency  which  in  the  case 
of  so  many  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances  threatened 
to  break  out  in  prophecy  and  ecstasy,  she  limited  her- 
self to  Fenelon  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  tried 
more  than  ever  to  combat  every  kind  of  human 
misery  by  her  active  and  inexhaustible  comj)assion. 

*  H.  Diintzer,  Two  Converts.     "  Z.  Werner,"  113,  114.    Karoline 
Herder  on  Z.  Werner. 
t  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fr.  Brun,  Coppet,  Oct.  12,  1809. 

X  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael. 
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Two  chapters  of  the  book  On  Germany — the  one 
u)30xi  mysticism  and  the  other  concerning  the  theo- 
sophists — treat  of  the  problems  which  at  that  time 
excited  so  much  attention. 

She  rightly  recognises  that  the  highest  results  of 
man's  spiritual  life  cannot  be  permanent,  and  that  at 
best  it  is  only  possible  to  achieve  a  remembrance 
of  such  hours  during  the  battles  of  life.  With 
reference  to  these  writings  of  the  mystics,  she  frankly 
confesses  that  they  are  not  easily  understood,  but 
that  they  appeal  to  her  in  a  far  closer  degree  than 
the  doctrines  of  theosophy,  as  they  satisfy  her  need 
of  believing  that  religion  is  the  highest  definition  of 
love. 

When  she  recalled  the  conversations  with  Joseph 
de  Maistre  at  Lausanne,  or  took  up  the  writings  of 
Bonald,  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  as  formerly 
that  she  understood  Christianity  in  a  sense  different 
to  that  of  this  ingenious  but  intolerant  apology. 

Still  further  from  her  lay  the  thought  of  seeking 

the  salvation  of  the  future  generation  through  a  return 

to  the  past,  as  recommended  by  the  author  of  The 

Frimitwe  Laws,  or  as  De  Maistre  desired,  by  turning 

political  doctrine  into  unassailable  dogma.  In  the  most 

characteristic  of   his   writings,  which  only  appeared 

after  Madame  de  Stael's  death,  she  would  certainly 

have  found  a  good  deal  that  was  frivolous,  such  as 

his  defence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  advocacy  of 

superstition,  as  a  rampart  of  the  truth.* 

*  J.  de  Maistre,  Lettres  sur  V Inquisition  Espagnolc,  1822,  65, 172. 
Soirees  de  Saint-Peter shourg,  234. 
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Concerning'  Bonald,  she  decided  that  he  was  the 
philosopher  of  an  anti-philosophy  which  did  not  go 
far.*  In  religion  she  asked  beyond  all  for  earnest 
conviction.  She  considered  it  essential  that  men 
should  be  entirely  sincere,  especially  to  themselves. 
What  she  most  disliked  was  the  ironical  tone,  the 
clever  persiflage,  which  abased  all  that  was  holiest, 
and  even  found  out  the  spot  in  heroic  deeds  where 
the  arrow  of  derision  might  be  placed.  She  required 
respect  and  esteem  for  the  opinion  of  others;  she 
would  not  admit  that  dangerous  truths  existed ;  nor 
did  she  think  highly  of  the  faith  which  had  not  em- 
ployed every  intellectual  capacity  within  its  reach  in 
the  struggle  to  attain  its  assurance.!  At  this  point 
the  German  world  of  thought  and  German  sentiments 
came  to  her  help.  Enthusiasm  without  fanaticism, 
the  energy  of  inward  conviction,  a  readiness  to 
sacrifice  all  earthly  interest  to  the  eternal  welfare, 
all  these  qualities  were  valued  by  her  as  character- 
istic traits  of  German  religion,  and  the  denomination 
wherein  they  found  expression  mattered  but  little. :j: 

She  remained  true  to  her  preference  for  the  Re- 
formed Church,  but  she  acquired  a  gentler  and  fairer 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church  when  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had 

*  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael. 

I  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iii.  cliap.  ii.  ix.  ;  part  iv. 
chap,  ii. 

t  Idem,  part  iv.  chap.  i.  ii.     Compare  part  iii.  chap.  iii. 
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endured  the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  she 
had  learnt  to  know  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Grermany. 
When  Zacharias  Werner  changed  his  religion,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  was  alone  in  her  circle  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  having  found  the  support  he  required 
by  this  means.*  With  the  name  of  Frederick  Leo- 
pold Stolberg,  for  whom  she  had  a  deep  respect,  she 
associated  the  highest  expectation  of  Christianity — 
that  of  the  re-union  of  the  Confessions. f 

In  this  pure  exalted  atmosphere  she  became  calmer,, 
and  acquired  the  strength  of  submission.  "  At  times 
I  feel  singularly  peaceful,"  she  wrote  to  Madame 
R^camier,  "  and  I  know  that  this  calm  comes  of  God 
and  not  of  myself.  The  exciting  existence  I  have 
hitherto  led,  a,nd  from  which  God  has  freed  me,  cer- 
tainly without  any  help,  on  my  part,  now  lies  behind 
me  and  gives  me  ho]De,  although  I  certainly  recognise 
that  it  is  by  grace  alone,  and  that  grace  may  again  be 
withdrawn."  X 

A  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Camille  Jordan  is  written 
in  a  corresponding  tone  :  "  Je  ne  pouvais  giiere,  mo% 
etre  plus  malheureuse  sur  cette  tei're,  et  il  fallait  nn 
million  de  chances  pour  que  ce  resuUat  eut  lieu;  mais 
tel  qu'il  est  Jtisqu'd  ce  jour  je  fi^ai  point  encore  man- 
que  de  respect  a  Vauteur  de  ma  destinee  et  je  Ms 

*  H.  Diiiitzer,  Txvo  Converts.  "  Z.  Werner,"  176.  Madame  de 
Stacil  to  Madame  de  Sdiardt. 

I  Madame  de  Stael,  De  V Allemagne,  part  iv.  chap.  iv. 

J  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  178,  182.  Madame 
de  Stael  to  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet,  Jan.  1,  1811. 
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comme  Joh  :  '■Tourquoi  n"* accepterai-j e  pas  les  maiix 
de  la  main  de  Celui  dontfai  regu  les  Mens  /'  " 

Things  were  not  to  remain  in  tliis  condition,  for 
from  the  moment  that  she  submitted  herself  to  a 
higher  will  she  felt  the  purifying  power  of  suffering. 
"Even  in  this  life,"  she  says  in  the  book  On  Ger- 
many, ''it  is  explained  why  we  have  suffered;  why 
that  which  we  have  desired  is  unattainable.  By  a 
renewed  heart,  the  intention  which  submits  us  to 
sorrow  is  made  comprehensible  to  us.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  earthly  desires  inspires  the  man  who  is 
conscious  of  his  short-comings  with  something  akin 
to  fear.  He  must  only  see  in  it  a  renunciation  of  his 
eternal  destiny."  * 

To  Meister  she  wrote  these  beautiful  words:  "J^ 
faut  avoir  soin,  si  Von  pent,  qtie  le  declin  de  cette  vie 
soil  la  jeunesse  de  V autre.  Se  desinteresser  de  soi 
sans  cesser  de  s'interesser  aux  autres  met  quelque 
cJiose  de  divin  dans  rdme.'^f 

Thus  Madame  de  Stael  became  a  Christian,  because 
she  found  that  the  full  develoj^ment  of  human  nature, 
the  satisfaction  of  her  ardent  longing  for  liberty  and 
love,  was  to  be  found  in  Christianity  alone. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  her,  that  thenceforward 
her  exalted  theories  became  moral  theories ;  to  her 
high  appreciation  of  all  natural  gifts  was  associated 
an  admiration  of  acquired  virtue ;  courage  and  sub- 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iv.  chap  v. 
t  Madame  de   Stael  to  Meister,  Chaumont,  May  25,  1810.     Un- 
published letter  in  possession  of  Dr.  Th.  Rheinhardt. 
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mission  were  now  worth  more  to  her  than  overflowing 
sentiment.  She  no  longer  dreaded  solitude,  and  alone 
with  her  own  thoughts  slie  gladly  turned  to  prayer. 
As  invariably  happens  when  a  human  soul  attains 
inward  harmony,  the  influence  she  exercised  on 
others  increased  in  proportion  as  she  became  more 
reserved.  Whilst  her  most  intimate  friends  tried  to 
deceive  themselves  concerning  symptoms  which  seri- 
ously threatened  her  physical  strength,  they  now 
found  something  as  it  were  earnest  and  noble  in 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  more  noticeable  because  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  sympathy  she  was  always  ready- 
to  give,  and  seemed  to  be  blended  with  an  increased 
spiritual  energy.* 

She  was  forty  years  old:  '■'■La,  parte  de  mon  cceur 
est  fermee,^'  she  said  and  believed.  But  it  happened 
otherwise.  She  proved  the  truth  of  the  motto  Goethe 
took  for  his  own  biography,  and  in  her  latter  days  that 
which  she  had  wished  for  in  her  youth,  was  granted 
to  the  full.  In  September  1808  the  Second  French 
Regiment  of  Hussars  was  sent  from  Prussia  to  Spain. 
In  its  ranks  served  Jean  de  Rocca,  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  member  of  an  ancient  patrician  family, 
whicli  had  emigrated  there  from  Piedmont  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  young  man  had  success- 
fully completed  his  studies  at  the  polytechnic  schools 
in  Paris  and  had  then  entered  the  French  army.  He 
was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  he  y&s  sent 

*  Madame  Neckcr  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie   et  Ics  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael.     "  Effets  du  Temps.'' 
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to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,  from  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser,  where,  notwithstanding  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  the  country  and  the  people  had 
become  dear  to  him.  He  had  hardly  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  before  he  was  convinced  that  a  nation  of 
this  sort,  in  which  patriotism  was  strengthened  and 
kindled  by  the  conviction  that  its  Faith  was  in 
danger,  would  never  be  led  by  force.  Although  the 
French  armies  were  still  victorious,  every  day  left 
him  more  certain  that  they  were  fighting  in  a  lost 
cause  on  the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  Whilst  he  fulfilled 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  with  heroic  self-sacrifices,  he 
tried  wherever  he  could  to  spare  and  to  save  life. 

The  chances  of  a  camp  life,  the  dramatic  incidents 
of  a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  the  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  which  regarded  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition  as  the  greatest  injury  to  its  national 
sentiment,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  furious 
hatred  of  the  foreign  oppressor,  still  spared  the 
defenceless  enemy — all  these  impressions  took  such  a 
deep  hold  on  the  young  officer's  mind,  that  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  committed  his  experience  graphi- 
cally and  vividly  to  paper,  and  a  valuable  contribution 
was  added  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  campaign. 

After  Eocca  had  been  sent  to  the  Flemish  coast  in 
May,  during  the  year  1809,  he  again  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  Spain,  where  he  had  to  take  j)art 
with  his  comrades  in  the  hill  campaign  in  Andalusia 
against  a  population  of  shepherds  and  smugglers, 
which  led  him  to  within  ten  miles  of  Gibraltar,  and 

VOL.  III.  2  A 
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exposed  him  daily  to  the  greatest  dangers.  He  says : 
"We  might  have  truly  said  in  scripture  language, 
'  That  we  ate  our  own  flesh  and  drank  our  own  blood' 
in  this  inglorious  war.  It  was  to  expiate  the  injustice 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  fought."  *  The  personal  ad- 
ventures of  the  young  officer  are  only  mentioned  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  general  course  of  events.  On 
the  field  of  battle  he  won  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  regarded  by  his  hussars  as  musket- 
proof.  On  the  1st  May,  1810,  he  and  his  faithful  charger 
were  struck  down  in  a  defile  in  the  Ronda  mountains 
by  the  well-aimed  shots  of  a  band  of  guerillas.  One 
of  these  shots  shattered  his  left  thigh,  the  rest  pierced 
his  breast  and  shoulder.  It  was  told  in  Geneva  that 
when  the  young  man,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
had  fallen  fainting  from  his  horse  and  been  left  for 
dead,  his  extraordinary  beauty  touched  the  heart 
of  a  young  Andalusian  girl,  who  first  hid  him  in  a 
chapel  in  the  fields  and  then  in  her  parents'  house, 
and  saved  his  life  by  her  nursing.f 

Rocca  merely  notes  that  he  was  brought  back  by 
his  troop  to  the  small  Andalusian  town  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  From  that  moment  he  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  enemy  in  the  house  where  he 
was  quartered,  but  was  nursed  with  the  greatest 
affection  and  self-sacrifice,  concealed  from  the  return- 

■^  Kocca,  3femoires  sicr  la  Guerre  tVEspagne.  Deuxieme  editioB, 
publiees  par  G.  Revillod,  Genove,  1887,  avec  un  portrait  de  Monsieur 
de  Rocca. 

I  Bonstctten,  Correspondence  with  Frederika  Brim,  ii.  137.  Note 
by  Frederika  Brun. 
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ing  Spanish  guerillas,  and  when  he  got  better,  enter- 
tained with  songs  and  lute-playing. 

He  mentions  as  a  characteristically-national  trait  that 
the  second  daughter  of  the  house,  who  had  taken  the 
veil  in  a  neighbouring  cloister,  inflicted  the  severest 
castigations  and  penances  upon  herself,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  nuns,  in  order  to  obtain  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  to  the  wounded  officer  protected  by 
her  parents  she  sent  little  baskets  of  perfumed  lint 
for  bandages,  upon  which  she  scattered  rose-leaves.* 

After  a  fortnight,  Rocca  was  able  to  drag  himself 
to  Madrid,  whence,  bound  to  his  horse  on  account  of 
his  wounded  foot  which  had  remained  stiff,  he,  with 
a  number  of  equally-disabled  officers,  reached  the 
frontiers  at  the  end  of  July.  Two  of  these  officers 
had  lost  their  reason  from  their  fatigues  and  wounds ; 
one  of  them  struck  an  assailant  during  his  flight  with 
a  simple  stick  which  he  called  the  Sultan  of  Morocco's 
magic  sceptre ;  whilst  the  other  played  the  fiddle  and 
danced  to  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1810  Rocca  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  Bonstetten, 
who  had  called  him  a  noisy  fellow,  regretted  that 
he  had  been  unjust  in  his  opinion  of  the  young  man, 
whose  fatigues  and  sufferings  during  the  Spanish 
campaign  had  in  no  way  diminished  the  boldness  and 
courage  of  his  youth. f 

*  Rocca,  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  irEspagne,  236-241. 
t  Bonstatten,  Corres2}ondence  with  Frederi/ju  Bruii, il  IL3.   Geneva, 
Aug,  13,  1817. 
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Verbal  tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion,  with  his 
leg  still  stiff,  he  galloped  down  the  stone  steps  of  the 
hill- quarter  of  Geneva  to  the  Rue  de  la  Cit6,  so  as  to 
pass  Madame  de  Stael's  windows.* 

Baron  Voght  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Re- 
camier  that  young  Rocca  combined  a  gentle,  amiable 
disposition  with  delicate  health  and  heroic  courage. 
He  was  built  so  slenderly  and  delicately  that  it  might 
be  wondered  how  so  many  balls  could  have  struck 
him  ;   and  he  loved  his  profession  so  greatly  that  his 
father's  tears  could  not  prevent  his  returning  to  his 
war-like  trade. f     But  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  too 
weak,  and  was  moreover  threatened  by  an  affection 
of  the  lungs,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  fatal  to  his 
mother  in  his  early  life.    Amongst  those  who  bestowed 
warm  sympathy  on  the  sufferer  was  Madame  de  Stael, 
little  dreaming  of  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  him;  an 
effect  so  deep  and  lasting  that  shortly  afterwards,  in 
speaking  of  her  to  a  friend,  Rocca  said  that  he  would 
know  so  well  how  to  love  her  that  in  the  end  she 
would  marry  him ;    when  he  was  told  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother  he  replied  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  another  reason  for  loving  her.    What 
seemed  improbable  took  place.     The  woman  who  had 
never  been  beautiful,  and  who  had  never  awakened 
any  lasting  affection  in  her  youth,  became  the  object 

*  A.  Stevens,  Madame  de  Stail,  ii.  101. 

I  L'Auieur  des  Sourenirs  de  Madame  He'camier.  Coppet  et  Weimai'. 
Le  Baron  Voglit  u  Madame  Recamier,  Geneve,  Aug,  13,  1810. 
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of  a  passionate  attachment  ennobled  by  constancy,  at 
a  period  when  she  had  renounced  all  hopes  in  that 
direction. 

Her  heart  was  still  sufficiently  receptive  to  prevent 
her  refusing  such  happiness.  She  had  no  expectation 
that  the  world  would  view  such  an  unusual  turn  of 
events  with  indulgence,  and  the  fear  of  laying  herself 
open  to  its  mocking  observations  was  now  added  to 
her  objection  to  change  her  name.  Consequently  in 
the  year  1811,  at  Coppet,  a  secret  marriage  took  place 
between  her  and  Rocca.  For  the  sake  of  the  future 
prospects  of  a  child  born  in  1812,  Madame  de  Stael 
felt  she  must  acknowledge  her  marriage  during  a 
visit  she  paid  to  Stockholm  in  1813. 

But  only  at  her  death  did  the  world  learn  that 
Rocca  had  been  her  lawful  husband.*  Her  imme- 
diate surroundings  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  of 
the  relations  existing  between  them.  In  a  letter  she 
addressed  in  1811  to  Madame  de  Gerando,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excuse  her  husband's  conduct,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  herself  alludes  to  the  subject.  '-There 
are  men,"  she  says,  "  for  whom  our  sympathy  is  in- 
exhaustible; a  cloud  may  overshadow  it,  but  so  many 
rays  exist  that  it  soon  disperses.  With  reference  to 
yourself  this  was  certainly  unnecessary ;  I  hope  I 
appreciate  you  to  the  full  extent  of  your  deserts.  I 
will  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  got  over  the  ex- 

*  Bonstetten,  Correspondence  ivitli  Frederika  Brun,  Geneva,  Aug, 
13,  1817.  Madame  Nccker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ecrits  de  Madame  de  Stael.     "  Relations  de  Choix." 
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citement  caused  by  a  great  event  in  my  life— an 
event  upon  wliicli  I  cannot  feel  certain  that  my 
guardian  angel  looks  down  with  approval."  * 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  her  immediate  friends 
would  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  what 
had  occm-red, 

Sismondi  was  in  Italy,  and  believed  that  Madame 
de  Stael  had  already  started  for  America,  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  on  the  contrary  returned  to 
Geneva.  "Her  presence,"  he  writes  to  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  ''alters  my  whole  life.  I  was  preparing 
for  mourning  and  solitude,  and  now  I  again  find  the 
woman  whom  I  love  most  on  earth,  who,  even  if  one 
did  not  love  her,  would  beautify  one's  existence  with 
her  own  peculiar  fascination." 

Soon  afterwards  he  found  his  friend's  disposition 
so  changed  tliat  he  wrote  to  the  same  noble  corre- 
spondent, "  Madame  de  Stael  plays  little  comedies 
composed  by  herself,  and  what  touches  one  most 
singularly,  when  one  knows  her  melancholy  turn  of 
mind  and  her  painful  situation,  is  the  merriment  she 
develops  in  her  acting.  Her  resolution  is  taken,  she 
has  forgotten  Paris,  she  never  gives  a  thought  to  her 
book,  she  lives  in  the  present  without  altering  her 
determination  with  regard  to  the  future  .....  she 
daily  increases  my  astonishment,  for  I  should  not  have 
credited  her  witli  such  calmness  of  demeanour,  nor 
sliould  I  myself  be  able  to  exhibit  it ;  and  I  still  do 

'*  Baron  de  Gurando,  Lciircs  inedites,  etc.  76-77.  Madame  de  Stael 
u  Madame  (Jerando,  1811, 
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not  venture  to  believe  in  its  continuance."  *  At  the 
same  period,  urged  by. his  wish  to  see  Madame  de 
Stael  again,  Adalbert  de  Chamisso  came  to  the  Lake 
of  Greneva,  and  made  fast  friends  with  Sismondi. 
But  he  found  her  bound  by  a  connection  which  quite 
separated  her  from  him — and  a  poem  written  by  him 
betrays  the  hopes  in  which  he,  too,  had  perhaps 
indulged  : 

"  J'ai  vu  la  Grece  et  retourne  en  Scytliie, 
Dans  mes  forets  je  retourne  cacher 
Mes  fiers  dedains  et  ma  melancolie, 
Rien  desormais  ne  m'en  pout  arraclier. 
Adieu,  Corinne,  adieu,  c'est  pour  la  vie, 
Lil  j'expirai  Terreur  qui  m'est  ravie. 
Corinne,  adieu,  tu  n'est  point  mon  amie. 
J'ai  vu  .  .  .  ." 

And  Sismondi  addressed  lines  of  farewell  to  the 
poet,  who  replied  in  the  same  tone : 

"  J'eprouve  aussi  la  sooffrance, 
Je  vois  aussi  I'esperance 

Se  faner,  s'evanouir. 
Mais  si  j'ai  quelque  courage 
C'est  moins  pour  braver  I'orage 
Que  pour  me  taire  et  souffrir."  f 

There  were  those  whose  disappointment  and  annoy- 
ance could  not  be  thus  turned  aside  in  a  poem. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  Benjamin  Constant  passed 
through  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Lausanne.  As  we  learn 

*  Saint-Een6  Taillandier,    Lettres  inedites  dc  Sismondi,  etc.     Sis- 
mondi to  Madame  d'AIbany,  Geneve,  Nov.  10,  1810  ;  Feb,  11,  1811, 
]  R.  Fulda,  Chamisso  and  his  Times,  ii.  Ill,  114. 
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from  the  notes  to  his  memoirs,  painful  misunder- 
standings with  his  father  awaited  him  at  that  place. 
It  came  to  violent  scenes  with  him,  with  Madame 
Constant,  with  Madame  de  Stael — whom  he  accused  of 
estranging  his  fatlier  from  him — and  at  length  even 
with  Rocca,  who  put  an  end  to  these  scenes  by  making 
use  of  a  trifling  pretext  to  call  out  Benjamin  Constant, 
whom  he  greatly  disliked.  Constant  declared  that  he 
would  not  make  Madame  de  Stael  (who  knew  nothing 
of  the  challenge)  responsible  for  the  actions  of  a  young 
fool. 

The  thing  was,  however,  smoothed  over,  although 
Benjamin  Constant  continued  to  be  known  as  a  duel- 
list for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  on  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
ing May  he  went  to  Germany.* 

In  time  an  increasing  conviction  grew  upon  Madame 
de  Stael's  friends  that  she  had  found  compensa- 
tion for  her  outward  position  in  a  peculiarly-noble 
character.  "It  is  certain,"  writes  Madame  Necker 
de  Saussure,  "that  he  made  her  happy.  He  brought 
her  the  tenderest  affection,  sincere  admiration,  and 
chivalrous  sentiments.  His  way  of  expressing  himself 
was  energetic,  and  might  almost  be  called  poetical ; 
that  he  possessed  imagination  and  talent  was  evident 
from  his  writings ;  he  was  strikingly  witty  and  plea- 
sant, and  his  mind  had  something  so  fresh  and  original 
about  it  that  it  stimulated  and  occupied  hers.    To 

*  Sainte-Bcuvo,  "  Benjamin  Constant."  Portraits  Litteraires,  iii. 
185.  E.  Sclierer,  Le  Temps,  Feb.  20,  1887.  A.  Strodtmami,  Z'/c/ito'- 
prqfile  und  Character-Kvpfe,  ii.  19,  20. 
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this  was  added  her  constant  fear  of  losing  him  and 

her   pity   for   his    sufferings She    was    so 

constituted  that  even  after  the  most  severe  attacks  she 
would  take  courage  and  still  hope  to  save  him  ;  she 
constantly  surrounded  him  with  the  most  loving  and 
careful  attention,  and  devoted  her  whole  strength  to 
his  recovery."  *  "I  liked  Rocca,"  said  Byron,  who 
had  known  him  in  London ;  ''he  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  clever  man.  No  one  said  better  things  or  with 
a  better  grace." f 

The  time  soon  came  for  Rocca  to  prove  his  devotion. 

Certainly,  for  the  first  time  since  fate  had  con- 
tinually sent  Madame  de  Stael  back  to  Switzerland, 
the  thought  of  being  chained  to  that  country  for  an 
indefinite  period  was  deprived  of  its  wonted  bitterness. 
Although  she  might  still  feel  that  exile  deadened  the 
mind,  she  conceded  that  the  soul  gained  by  the 
knowledge  that  no  power  on  earth  could  interfere 
with  the  convictions.  J 

There  remained  the  torment  of  feeling  that  merely 
by  her  intercourse  with  her  friends  she  prepared  a 
fate  for  them  similar  to  her  own.  This  constant  fear 
of  compromising  others  by  simple  acts  of  politeness 
went  so  far  that  she  no  longer  invited  anyone  to  dine 
with  her  without  accurately  informing  herself  as  to 

*  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael.     "  Relations  de  Choix." 

t  Medwin,  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  123. 

X  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister.  Unprinted  letters  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Ehcinhardt,  13th  of  July,  1811. 
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their  circumstances.  "It  sufficed,"  she  said,  "  that 
such  and  such  a  person  had  a  cousin  in  their  con- 
nection who  occupied  or  desired  a  place,  for  their 
presence  at  my  table  to  be  endued  with  a  dash  of 
Roman  virtue."* 

"  Quelle  douleur  d^etre  comme  une  pestiferee  pour- 
tout  ce  qui  vous  opprocJie,^^  she  wrote  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1811  to  Madame  R^camier.  She  was  not 
aware  when  she  wrote  that  the  new  prefect.  Monsieur 
Capelle,  was  burning  with  impatience  to  win  his  spurs. 
His  first  demand,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  book  On 
Germany  should  be  handed  over  to  him,  was  curtly 
refused  by  Madame  de  Stael ;  she  replied  that  it  was 
in  safety  abroad  and  that  there  it  should  remain.  He 
next  insisted  that  in  some  form  or  another  she  should 
express  praise  of  the  Emperor.  A  couple  of  pages  from 
her  pen  written  in  this  sense,  he  continually  repeated 
to  all  her  Genevese  friends,  would  suffice  to  bring 
about  a  complete  change  in  her  circumstances.  She 
refused,  as  she  had  done  before,  on  the  ground  that 
if  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take  such  a  step  undei 
existing  circumstances  she  would  appear  both  laugh- 
able and  despicable.  "I  should  gain  nothing,"  she 
said ;  ' '  probably  I  should  have  lowered  myself  in  vain, 
as  the  Emperor  might  not  even  then  recall  me."  t 

Next  followed  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome  on 
the  20th  March.  The  enthusiastic  prefect  more  than 
ever  pressed  Madame  de  Stael  to  celebrate  the  birth- 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anne'es  iVExil,  part  ii.  claap.  iv. 
f  Idem. 
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day  of  this  child.  "  I  can  wish  him  nothing  but  a 
good  wet-nurse,"  was  the  well-known  answer.  On  a 
former  occasion,  when  one  of  the  Emperor's  ministers 
promised  to  reward  assurances  of  devotion  on  her  part 
with  pecuniary  advantages,  she  replied :  "I  certainly 
knew  that  in  reference  to  income  it  was  necessary  to 
affirm  that  one  was  still  alive,  but  T  did  not  know 
that  a  declaration  of  love  was  also  necessary." 

The  longer  this  situation  lasted,  the  more  clearly 
she  felt  that  there  was  a  sensation  of  physical  well- 
being  in  resisting  injustice  and  oppression.* 

Neither  was  Goethe  forgotten.  To  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Schlegel  to  Goethe,  Madame  de  Stael  added 
the  following  words  as  a  postscript:  "  Fermettez- 
mibs  que  je  mette  quelques  lignes  au  has  de  la  lettre 
de  mon  excellent  ami.  Vous  etes  pour  moi  Videal 
des  facultes  intellectuellesj  et  personne  en  Europe  n'a 
plus  que  vous  le  don  de  la  pensee.  C^est  quelque  cliose 
qu\ne  telle  eminence,  quoiquj'elle  ne  donne  point 
d' empire  sur  la  terre.  Croyez-vous  quhme  telle  puis- 
sance s^aneantisse  Jamais.  Vous,  qui  etes  pour  les 
autres  une  preuve  de  VimmortaUte  de  I'dme,  servez- 
vous  en  aussi  a  vous-meme.  Votre  systeme  des  couleurs 
est  cliarmant,  il  est  d' accord  avec  tout  V ensemble  du 
systeme  de  philosophie  dont  Kant  a  fait  le  premier  pas. 
J'aime  que  tout  soit  en  nous,  parcequenous  sommes  dans 
lesein  de  celui  qui  s'est  fait  appeler  notre  pere.     Me 

*  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  Genre  de  vie,  conversation,  opinions  poli- 
tiques." 
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voila  Hen  serieuse,  et  cependant  je  joue  la  comedie, 
feu  jouis,  je  cherche  toutes  les  jouissances  dans  la 
ligne  de  fespi'it  et  de  I'dme,  maisje  ne  crois  pas  a  la 
necessite  de  se  priver  de  rien  que  du  mal.  Dam  ma 
douce  maniere  de  me  traiter,  je  voudrais  me  rapprocher 
de  vous  cet  ete  et  vous  voir  a  Carlshaden.  J'esperais 
aussi  presenter  mes  liommages  a  la  cour  par  excellence, 
iiiais  je  depends  en  tout  d'une  autre  cour.  Je  vous 
reinc-cie  d' avoir  fait  representer  la  piece  de  Schlegel. 
Je  crois  que  c''est  un  progres  pour  les  ieaux-arts,  et 
c'est  un  p)laisir  pour  un  homme  que  j'appr ends  chaqiie 
jour  a  aimer  plus.  Dites  a  Madame  de  Schardtjje 
vous  prie,  que  je  hoi  ecrirai  dans  huit  jours.  Mes 
pensees  sotit  toujours  a  Weimar,  et  je  vous  prie  d'en 
recueillir  quelques-unes  sur  le  hord  de  voire  riviere. 
Adieu.^'  * 

During  the  course  of  tliis  winter,  Sismondi  delivered 
forty  lectures  to  a  numerous  public  upon  the  literature 
of  southern  Europe — the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese— the  interest  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  points  of  discussion  differed 
constantly  from  A.  W.  Schlegel's  ideas  on  art. 
Amongst  Sismondi' s  listeners  was  the  geographer 
Karl  Ritter — as  amiable  as  he  was  learned.  He  had 
come  to  Geneva  as  a  tutor  to  a  young  Hollweg  from 
Frankfurt,  and  to  Sommering's  son.  He  was  eveu 
more  enchanted  by  the  exquisite  landscape,  the  view 
of  the   lake,  the  succession  of  gardens  and  country- 

*  Goethe-Jahrbiich,  1884,    120.       Madame   de   Stael  to  Goethe, 
March  15,  1811. 
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houses,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  teeming  with 
equipages,  little  carts,  and  pedestrians,  than  by  the 
beautiful  town,  the  "  Queen  of  Switzerland."  He 
made  friends  witJi  Pictet,  the  mathematician  and 
chemist,  showed  the  Genevese  the  first  model  of  an 
electric  telegraj)h,  which  Sommering  had  invented 
in  1809,  and  went  a  great  deal  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
house,  both  at  Coppet  and  Geneva.  When  on  one 
occasion  the  conversation  in  her  circle  turned  upon 
religion,  Karl  Ritter  acknowledged  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  been  so  excited  in  evoiy  nerve  as  he  had 
been  by  Madame  de  Stael's  assertions.  "In  the  force 
of  her  conversation,"  he  says,  "there  is  something  of 
that  power  which  Alcibiades  attributes  in  Plato's 
Symposium  to  Socrates."  * 

In  May  the  doctors  sent  Madame  de  Stael's  younger 
son  to  the  baths  at  Aix,  whither  she  accompanied  him. 
Owing  to  the  early  season  hardly  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ances were  there  except  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  a 
clever  woman,  whose  relations  with  some  of  the  states- 
men of  the  restoration  and  of  the  July  monarchy  have 
left  their  trace  in  the  history  of  French  society.f 

We  have  to  thank  her  for  a  record  of  this  visit  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  to  Aix.  One  evening  they  drove 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chamb^ry,  and  after 
seeing  its  sights  returned  to  Aix  in  the  evening. 
During  this  drive  a  terrible  storm  came  on.  The 
first  of  the  two  equipages  which  conveyed  the  party 


"  a.  Kramer,  Karl  Fatter,  i.  272-279,  283,  285-290. 

t  Guizot,  Memoir es  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  mon  Tray?cf,  i.  chap,  ii 
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stopped,  and  the  terrified  ladies  sought  shelter  from 
the  storm  in  an  adjacent  house.  The  other  carriage 
quietly  continued  its  route,  and  at  the  end  of  its 
journey  the  party  had  only  a  dim  notion  that  they 
had  gone  through  a  violent  storm.  Madame  de  Stael 
had  been  in  the  carriage,  and  certainly  had  not  mono- 
polized the  conversation,  for  this  was  never  her  habit. 
But  she  had  so  enlivened  the  talk  that  the  storm  was 
scarcely  noticed  —"  in  the  one  kind  of  electricity  the 
other  had  been  forgotten."* 

At  Aix  the  Prefect  of  Mont  Blanc  refused  to  allow 
her  to  have  post-horses,  fearing  that  she  might  thus 
escape  to  England. 

At  Geneva  Capelle  surprised  her  -with,  the  news  that 
for  the  future  she  was  never  to  cross  the  French 
frontier,  and  that  A.  W.  Schlegel  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  both  Geneva  and  Goppet,  the  latter  place  being 
on  French  territory.  On  asking  the  cause  of  this 
entirely  illegal  proceeding,  she  was  informed  that  it 
was  decreed  in  her  own  interests  ;  that  Schlegel  forti- 
fied her  in  anti-French  proclivities.  Amongst  other 
things  against  him  he  had  preferred  the  Phaedra 
of  Euripides  to  that  of  Racine.  "  C'etait  Men  delicat 
pour  un  monarque  Corse ^^  she  says  in  her  Dix 
Annees  cfExil. 

"When   the   allies   entered  Paris,   at   a  subsequent 

period,  Schlegel  found  the  original  denunciation  to 

which   he   owed   his   banishment  from    the  French 

Empire.     It  said  that  a  certain  Monsieur  Chelegue, 

*  Sainte-Eeuve,  "  Madame  de  Stael."     Nouveaux  Lundis,  ii.  290. 
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an  inmate  of  Madame  de  Stael's  house,  was  anti-Napo- 
leonic, inimical  to  France  ;  in  a  word,  German  in  his 
tendencies,  and  that  his  presence  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

Although  Schlegel  was  soon  afterwards  permitted 
to  return  to  Geneva  and  then  to  remain  in  Switzer- 
land", Madame  de  Stael  began  to  fear  that  imprison- 
ment might  be  no  mere  vision  of  her  fancy.  The 
Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Emperor  for  unfavourable  remarks  upon  affairs  in 
Spain,  had  died  in  exile  ;  another  lady,  banished  in 
the  same  way,  had  been  refused  permission  to  join 
her  dying  husband.* 

Madame  de  Stael's  near  neighbours  were  so  panic- 
stricken  that  they  left  Geneva,  Baron  Voght  amongst 
others,  without  bidding  her  farewell. f 

This  now  untenable  situation  made  her  resolve  to 
fly.  PassjDorts  to  the  United  States  were  certainly  at 
her  disposal  as  formerly,  but  personal  reasons  and  the 
severely-enforced  continental  system  made  the  journey 
almost  impracticable.  The  thought  next  took  shape 
of  seeking  refuge  in  Sweden,  where,  by  a  series  of 
chances,  the  French  Marshal,  Bernadotte,  had  been 
chosen  by  Charles  XIII. — who  was  childless— in 
1810,  as  his  successor,  and  was  now  Crown  Prince. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  sure  of  his  protection,  granted 

*  VAuteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Re'camier,  "  Madame  Eecamier 
et  les  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse,"  171. 

I"  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
178.  "  Madame  Eecamier  et  les  amis  de  sa  jeunesse,"  59-66.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  Considerations.     CEuvres  completes,  xiii.  299. 
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that  she  could  roach  hhn ;  for  the  Prefect  of  Geneva 
had  left  her  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  attempt  at 
flight  would  lead  to  her  imprisonment.  Therefore, 
with  scarcely  less  ardour  than  Napoleon  himself,  she 
now  studied  the  Russian  map,  for  only  by  Eussia 
could  she  hope  to  reach  Sweden,  and  she  hoped  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  not  give  her  up,  even 
if  he  did  not  defend  her. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer  for  her  attempt,  she  longed 
more  and  more  once  again  to  see  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency. He  was  her  children's  guardian,  and  he 
too  desired  to  bid  her  farewell.  The  meeting  took 
place  not  far  from  Freiburg.  He  and  Madame  de 
Stael  visited  the  Trappist  convent  of  Seligenthal  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  returned  together  by  Vevay 
and  Bex  to  Coppet.  On  the  Avay  back  the  tourists 
took  a  fancy  to  see  a  waterfall.  They  had  hardly 
reached  home  when  a  reprimand  from  the  prefect 
followed  them  ;  the  waterfall  was  on  French  territory 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  and  Madame  de 
Stael  had  offended  against  the  Imperial  decree.  She 
replied,  like  the  lamb  in  the  fable,  "Je  tondis  de  ce 
pre  la  largeur  de  ma  langueP  A  few  days  after- 
wards, under  his  friend's  roof,  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency received  the  decree  of  his  banishment  to 
the  interior  of  France.  He  had  not  as  yet  obeyed 
the  command  when  Madame  Recamier  came  to  Coppet 
on  her  way  to  the  baths  at  Aix,  having  refused  to  give 
up  spending  a  few  hours  at  least  with  her  friend. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  in  vain  implored  her  not  to 
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expose  herself  to  such  danger.  She  received  her  in 
tears,  kept  her  only  a  night  under  her  roof,  and 
accompanied  her  next  day  as  far  as  Fernay.  A  few 
days  later  Madame  R6camier  received  an  imperial 
rescript  from  the  Emperor,  banishing  her  to  Chalons. 
'•'■  Je  me  jette  a  vos  pieds,  je  vous  supplie  de  ne  pas 
me  hair,''^  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  greatly  moved. 

She  was  so  deadly  weary  of  this  kind  of  persecu- 
tion, this  long  struggle,  the  constant  care  and  ac- 
companying sleeplessness,  that  she  herself  felt  that 
her  own  situation  became  more  and  more  deplorable. 
Life  appeared  to  her  as  "  im  hal  dont  la  musique  a 
cesse ;  "  she  sought  refuge  in  prayer;  she  repeated  to 
herself  that  the  punishment  was  deserved,  and  that 
providence  was  right ;  but  she  had  ceased  to  hope  for 
any  answer  to  her  prayer  since  she  felt  herself  at- 
tacked through  those  she  loved.  In  vain  did  the  two 
friends  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Emperor's  wrath, 
and  who  took  it  with  quiet  dignity,  attempt  to  pacify 
her.  "You  tell  me  that  the  future  is  mine,"  Madame 
de  Stael  rejDlied  to  Juliette's  comforting  words  ;  "I 
may  be  mistaken,  as  forebodings  are  too  fleeting  to 
be  analysed,  but  you  will  see  that  nothing  will  succeed 
with  me,  and  my  life  will  come  to  a  cruel  and  early 
end.  I  spend  hours  in  preparing  for  death.  It  is 
perhaps  selfish  to  regret  my  own  talent,  but  I  feel  I 
have  superior  gifts  which  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
development,  and  I  grieve  over  their  destruction. 
Dear  angel,  pray  for  the  peace  of  my  soul."* 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Aladame  Recamier.  Coppet  et  Weinmi', 
207,  211,  218,  220. 
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Prom  August  1811,  when  her  friends  had  been  torn 
from  her,  until  May,  she  passed  the  time  in  a  similar 
frame  of  mind.  "Vous  et  Schlegel,vous  rcmimez  mon 
time  qu'ils  ont  tuee,'''  she  wrote,  after  a  visit  her  old 
friend  Meister  had  paid  her  with  Schlegel.  "  II  me 
semble  qu'il  n^y  a  de  nouvelles  d'aucun  lieu  du  monde, 
et  suivant  V expression  du  livre  des  Maccabees  '  la 
terre  se  tait  devant  Alexandre.''  II  n't/  a  que  la 
comete  qui  ait  ose  se  montrer  conime  a  V ordinaire. 
....  On  pretend  que  le  Fape  refuse.  Quelle 
puissance  que  la  religion  qui  donne  de  la  force  aux 
faibles  tandis  que  tout  ce  qui  etait  fort  n^en  a  plus. 
On  m^a  fait  encore  offrir  de  racommoder  le  bride  * 
d'oter  quelque  chose,  de  changer  le  litre  et  de  le  faire 
paraitre.  Mais  je  n'ai  plus  de  talent,  plus  d'idee, 
phis  d' imagination,  et  je  suis  devenue  passive,  ce  qui 
n'etait  guere  dans  ma  nature.  Le  grand  evSnement 
de  ma  vie  c'est  le  soleil.  Quand  il  fait  beau,  fespere 
que  le  bon  Dieu  ne  m'«  pas  encore  abandonneeJ'  f 
Meanwhile  Coppet  became  more  and  more  a  sort  of 
prison,  and  the  prefect  threatened  to  vpost  a  sentinel 
at  the  gate  of  the  castle  on  the  next  opportunity. 
But  no  thought  of  purchasing  freedom  by  unworthy 
surrender  crossed  Madame  de  Staiil.  "Je  me  meurs 
a  la  lettre  du  malheur  de  mes  amis,'^  she  said  in  a 
beautiful  letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  who  had  again 
doubted  that  her  attitude  was  the  correct  one.  ^^  Ma 
sante,  qui   etait  forte,  est  detruite,  et  il  se  pourrait 

*  The  book  On  Oermany. 

I  Madame  de  Stael  a,  Meister,  Oct.  5.,  1811.     Unprinted  letter  in 
possession  of  Dr,  Rheinhardt. 
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tres-bien  que  Je  mourusse  avant  la  traversee.  Tout 
cela  est  6gal.  J\mne  mieiix  ma  situation  que  ce 
qw'on  m^offre  pour  en  sortir.  Mais  je  vous  le  dirai 
de  toute  la  hauteur  de  mon  dme  ;  je  pense  qu'en  fait 
de  dignite  morale,  les  circo7istances  me  placent  aussi 
haut  quHl  est  possible,  et  je  m^etonne  que  vous,  que 
etes  si  indulgent  pour  Vinconcevable  conduite  de 
Gerando,  vous  tourniez  toutes  vos  foudres  contre  une 
malheureuse  femme,  qui  resistant  a  tout,  defendant 
ses  fits  et  son  talent  au  peril  de  son  bonhetir,  de  sa 
securite,  de  sa  vie,  est  tin  moment  toucMe  de  ce  qiCun 
jeune  homme  dhme  nature  clievalresque,  sacrifie  tout 
au  plaisir  de  me  voir.  J^estime  avant  tout  sur  cette 
terre  le  devouement,  V elevation  et  la  generosite.  Je 
voudrais  qu^on  y  put  joindre  V absence  totale  de  faib- 
lesses  d' imagination :  mais  de  toutes  les  faiblesses 
celles  qui  souillent  le  plus  a  mes  yeux  ce  sont  celles 
du  calcul  et  de  la  pusHlaminitS.  On  pent  encore 
acGomplir  toutes  les  vertus,  quand  on  serait  trop  sus- 
ceptible de  gout  pour  les  agrements  et  les  qualites 
mais  de  quoi  reste-t-on  capable  quand  on  recherche  la 
faveur  aux  depens  de  Pamitie,  aux  depens  des  conso- 
lations qii^on  pent  donner  aux  malheureux.  Que 
signijient  ces  aumones,  aux  patwres,  quand  on  neglige 

la  charite  du  coeur Je  ne  vous  dirai  pas 

ce  queje  sotiffre,  vo2is  le  comprendrez  :  mais  excepts 
le  moment  ou  tm  homme  tel  que  vous  m'a  fait  douter 
de  son  estime,  Dieu  m\i  fait  la  grace  de  penser  que 
je  donnais  un  noble  exemple  a  mon  siecle^  * 

*  Sainte-Beuve,  Ca?(senes   de  Lunch,  xii.  2b5.     Madame  de   Stacl 
to  Camille  Jordan,  Coppet,  Oct.  3,  1811. 
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Even  in  the  situation  in  whicli  she  was  then  placed, 
this  extraordinaiy  nature  retained  its  vitality.  She 
sought  relief  from  the  outward  pressure,  and  the 
misery  of  the  present  in  her  ideal  world,  and  sketched 
the  plan  of  an  heroic  poem,  JUichard  Cceiir  de  Lion, 
which  busied  her  until  the  end  of  her  life.  She  at 
the  same  time  discharged  a  moral  debt,  of  which  her 
spiritual  advance  made  her  far  more  sensible  thau 
all  the  representations  of  her  friends.  In  the  work 
upon  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  she  had  excused 
suicide  in  certain  conditions  of  life  as  a  means  of 
escape  for  the  strong.  She  now  felt  it  her  urgent 
duty  to  withdraw  her  thoughtless  words.  This  she 
did  in  considering  the  question  from  the  highest 
point  of  view ;  and  to  the  stoical  assertion  that  suffer- 
ing is  no  evil  she  gave  the  Christian  reply,  "  Suffer- 
ing does  us  good,  and  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  order  of 
things,  wherein  justice  rules.  Fate  is  not  blind,  it  is 
the  secret  judge  condemning  us,  and  if  it  seems  un- 
just we  perhaps  alone  know  what  it  means  to  say  to 
us  or  what  it  requires  of  us. 

"Suffering  is  a  condition  towards  perfection.  It 
closes  the  course  of  our  existence,  and  leads  us  back 
through  the  purifying  power  of  trial  to  the  days  of 
our  innocence — to  the  days  before  we  had  sinned. 
The  highest  aim  in  life  is  a  renunciation  of  life. 
Nature  accomplishes  it  by  destruction ;  the  will  by 
sacrifice.  The  human  existence  rightly  understood  is 
nothing  but  a  separation  from  our  personality,  and 
thereby  a  return  to  the  universal,  irrevocable  law,  not 
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by  setting  ourselves  in  opposition  to  it,  but  by 
voluntarily  submitting  ourselves.  Suicide  is  no  act 
of  cowardice.  This  way  of  describing  it  has  never 
hindered  any  one  from  committing  it.  It  is  rather  an 
act  of  passing  wrath  or  despair,  and  the  quiet  courage 
which  submits  to  sorrow  is  immeasurably  superior." 

Passing  on  to  the  various  reasons  for  self-destruc- 
tion, she  expresses  the  ojDinion  that  no  mere  earthly 
considerations,  no  temporary  reasons,  justify  us  in 
entering  eternity  by  our  own  act. 

Although  many  of  men's  deeds  seem  more  terrible 
to  us  than  this,  none  separates  us  so  completely  from 
God.  The  authoress  bestows  her  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  individual  victims  of  such  a  deed,  but  she  now 
speaks  as  a  Christian,  and  as  such  recognises  the 
deepest  principle  of  the  evangelical  teaching  in  her 
conception  of  sorrow.  She  remembers  Rousseau's 
sophism,  "  The  God  who  counsels  us  to  pluck  out  the 
eye  which  offends  does  not  forbid  us  to  make  an  end 
of  ourselves,"  but  she  only  alludes  to  the  passage  in 
order  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  against  the 
attempt,  and  points  to  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross, 
whereby  the  highest  example  of  voluntary  submission 
to  sorrow  and  torment  is  given  to  the  world.  With 
the  gaze  fixed  on  that  death,  the  martyr  has  been  in- 
spired to  complete  God's  work  within  himself,  which 
suicide  would  fatally  have  interrupted ;  for  the 
moral  problem  and  the  whole  worth  of  existence  are 
measured  by  the  power  of  resistance  which  men  can 
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bring  to  bear   against   all   the    selfish  interests   of 
life.* 

Probably  because  these  reflections  on  suicide  are 
put  more  loosely  together  than  most  of  Madame  de 
Stael's  writings,  they  have  attracted  comparatively 
little  notice.  Nevertheless  they  have  not  been  over- 
looked by  the  moral  philosophy  of  our  own  days. 

William  Hartpoole  Lecky  calls  the  short  treatise  a 
model  of  calm,  candid,  and  philosophic  piety,  abandon- 
ing a  repetition  of  worn-out  arguments,  and  sketch- 
ing instead  the  ideal  of  a  truly  virtuous  man  to  show 
how  such  a  character  would  secure  men  against  all 
temptation  to  suicide. f 

Amidst  these  occupations,  mingled  with  the  duties 
and  personal  anxieties  of  her  altered  situation,  the 
spring  had  come  round,  and  people  began  to  think 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  resigned  herself  to  her  im- 
prisonment by  Napoleon  at  Coppet.  She,  herself,  had 
never  concealed  the  fact  that  nature  had  made  phy- 
sical courage  very  difficult  to  her.  Her  resolution 
lay  in  her  imagination,  she  says  in  the  Dix  Annees 
d'JExil,  and  not  in  her  character.  She  exaggerated 
every  danger  into  phantoms.  Excessivement poltronne, 
Sismondi  calls  her.J  Bonstetten  also  thought  that 
she  would  remain  until  some  great  misfortune  befell 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide.  Q^uvres  completes, 
iii.  305-388. 

t  W.  li.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals.  Translation  by  Dr. 
Th.  Jolowicz,  ii.  4G,  47. 

X  Saint-Rone  Taillandier,  Lettres  inecUtes,  etc.  145.  Sismondi  h  la 
Comte.sse  d'Albany,  Oct.  11,  1811, 
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her;  ^'for,"  he  said,  ''she  has  been  too  much  injured — 
there  has  been  too  much  injustice  shown — for  her  ever 

to  be  forgiven The  chateau  of  Coppet  is  almost 

deserted ;  Sismondi,  the  only  friend  who  never  de- 
serts it.  Madame  de  Stael  thanks  me  every  day  that 
I  go  to  see  her.  She  is  often  ill  with  grief,  and  every 
week  there  are  new  affronts  about  things  which  are 
not  true,  accusations  concerning  which  she  is  never 
questioned  and  against  which  she  is  therefore  unable 
to  defend  herself."  * 

The  indifferent  took  comfort  in  the  thought  that  a 
fine  property,  a  large  income,  and  all  the  amenities 
of  daily  life,  rendered  this  kind  of  imprisonment  very 
bearable ;  and  intimate  friends  were,  for  their  part,  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  trying  for  her  to  tear 
herself  away  from  her  father's  grave  and  from  so 
many  fond  memories. f 

One  fine  day  Madame  R^camier  received  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"Dear  Juliette — I  feel  myself  obliged  to  go :  obliged 
on  your  account,  on  Mathieu's,  on  that  of  my  children, 
and  on  my  own.  If  it  were  granted  that  I  might  live 
abroad  with  you,  I  should  consider  it  an  unspeakable 
happiness.  But  in  my  present  situation  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  evil  I  have  worked,  that  I  have 
brought  upon  others ;   at  the  thought  of  my  depend- 

*  Bonstettcn,  Letters  to  Frederika  Brun,  i.  332-336,  839. 
t  Saint-Rene  Taillandior,  Lettres  ine'diies,  etc.  145,     Si&uioiidi  ii  la, 
Comtesse  d' Albany,  Geneve,  Oct.  11,  1811. 
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ence,  and  the  oppression  I  endure."  *  Several  days 
before  this  letter  reached  its  destination,  Madame  do 
Stael  was  in  safety. 

On  the  23rd  May,  after  taking  farewell  of  her 
youngest  child,  then  only  a  few  months  old,  and 
which  she  confided  to  the  protection  of  Jurine,  the 
celebrated  doctor  at  Longirod  in  the  Jura,f  she  had 
forsaken  Coppet.  She  went  with  her  fan  in  her 
hand  as  if  about  to  take  her  usual  drive  with  her 
daughter  and  her  youngest  son  in  the  carriage,-  and 
she  was  expected  back  to  dinner.  Instead  of  this 
she  travelled  day  and  night  until  she  reached  a  little 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne,  where  A.  W. 
Schlegel  joined  the  travellers.  Rocca,  who  had  taken 
her  there,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Geneva  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  settle  some  personal  matters,  and  only 
rejoined  the  travellers  at  Salzburg.  Auguste  de  Stael, 
who  had  reached  Berne  with  him,  procured  from  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Berne  the  passports  necessary 
to  his  mother  for  her  further  journey.  During  the 
whole  journey  she  had  only  one  attack  of  weakness— 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  bidding  an  eternal 
farewell  to  Coppet.  Next  came  the  farewell  to  her 
eldest  son,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  look  after 
matters  of  business.  Under  the  impression  of  this 
separation  she    again   became   undecided,  and   very 

*  L^Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier.  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
229. 

I  Bonstctten.  Letters  to  Fredcrlka  Brun,  ii.  38,  Ul,  Nov.  1,  1812  ; 
Aug.  llj  1817. 
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nearly  turned  back.  But  reason  told  her  at  the 
same  time  that  a  resolution  similar  to  hers  could  not 
be  given  up,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  steeled  her 
courage. 

The  prefect  and  public  of  Geneva  first  learned  the 
flight  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Some, 
in  common  with  Sismondi,  admired  the  power  of  re- 
sistance shown  by  a  woman  in  weakened  health,  and 
who  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  refused 
that  submission  which  her  whole  country  with  few 
exceptions  had  tendered,  and  therefore  they  called 
her  resolve  heroic.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  made  use 
of  a  moment  when  outward  circumstances  seemed  to 
give  them  a  right,  to  persecute  Madame  de  Stael  with 
slights,  against  which  she  had  deprived  herself  of  the 
right  of  protection,  as  they  were  directed  against  the 
person  of  Rocca,  who  was  known  to  have  followed 
her. 

"  And  yet,"  wrote  Sismondi  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  "  our  friend  had  valid  reasons  for  this  want 
of  caution,  for  on  leaving  Coppet  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  could  get  the  needful  passports  to  go 
through  Austria,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
return.  In  that  case  the  route  through  Turkey  was 
all  that  was  left  to  her;  and  alone,  how  could  she 
entrust  herself  and  her  daughter  to  the  protection  of 
janissaries  ?  In  view  of  such  an  eventuality  she 
required  protection.  Schlegel  was  not  the  right  man 
for  it;  and  she  could  depend  so  little  upon  her  youngest 
son  that  he  might  even  increase  the  danger  of  their 
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situation.  Under  tliese  circumstances  slie  consented 
that  Rocca  should  accompany  them,  or  rather  she  did 
not  send  him  back  when  he  joined  them  twenty-four 
hours  after  their  departure.  I  hope  that  abroad  no 
further  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  slanders  that 
have  got  about  on  the  subject.  Since  her  daughter 
has  grown  up  to  be  a  charming  young  girl,  Madame 
de  Stael  is  more  than  ever  responsible  for  her  actions. 
She  feels  and  knows  this,  and  I  doubt  not  but  this 
last  proof  of  the  spitefulness  of  her  enemies  has 
annoyed  her  deeply."  * 

In  this  Sismondi  was  not  mistaken,  but  Madame  de 
Stael  had  attained  a  calmer  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  were  inevitable.  "  More  than  anyone,"  she  had 
written  on  a  former  occasion  to  Madame  Recamier, 
*'  have  I  experienced  slander,  and  all  the  assistance  of 
hostile  forces  has  been  called  into  play  against  me. 
But  in  other  countries,  where  we  are  judged  much 
according  as  posterity  will  judge  us,  I  have  been 
received  better  and  more  kindly  than  I  could  ever 
have  expected  to  be  ;  merited  reproach  and  material 
persecution  are  indeed  all  I  have  to  fear.  With 
these  two  excej)tions  our  enemies  cannot  harm 
us."  t 

After  many  excitements,  but  on  the  whole  without 
any  serious   misadventure,    Madame   de   Stael  once 

*  Saint-Kene  Taillandier,  Lettres  inklites,  etc.  163.  Sismondi  to 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  Pcscia,  Oct,  14,  1812. 

*  L'Aiiieur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et 
Weimar. 
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again  reached  the  imjDerial  town  on  the  Danube.     A 
crisis  in  events  was  not  far  off. 

From  October  14th,  1808,  after  the  Congress  at 
Erfurt,  when  Napoleon  had  separated  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander witli  the  strongest  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  a 
decisive  struggle  with  Russia  was  inevitable. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Napoleon  had  appa- 
rently forced  his  policy  upon  the  Russian  ruler,  he 
recognised  that  sooner  or  later  their  paths  must 
separate.  The  failure  of  a  matrimonial  project 
between  Napoleon  and  a  sister  of  Alexander's  led 
to  the  Austrian  alliance,  through  his  marriage  with 
an  Archduchess. 

As  far  back  as  March,  1809,  the  new  Russian  Am- 
bassador, Prince  Kurakin,  had  acquired  by  bribery 
various  memorials  from  the  Emperor's  cabinet, 
wherein  Duroc  in  particular,  by  request  of  his 
master,  recounted  all  the  reasons  for  inducing 
France  to  go  to  war  with  Russia.*  This  knowledge 
grew  more  and  more  clearly  upon  Russia,  and  deter- 
mined the  ways  and  means  that  should  be  employed 
in  fulfilling  the  obligations  entered  into  at  Erfurt 
regarding  the  alliance  with  Napoleon  in  a  war 
against  Austria.  The  differences  were  accentuated 
by  the  refusal  of.  the  French  Emperor  to  subscribe  to 
a  treaty  promising  that  Poland  should  never  again 
be  established  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  History]  of  Russia.      Vol.  ii.  book  iv.  590- 
•593,  654.     A.  Rambaud,  L' Allemagne  sous  Napoleon  I.  401,  etc. 
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The  coercive  measures  of  1810  next  followed — the 
incorporation  of  Holland,  of  the  Canton  of  the  Valais, 
the  three  Hanse  towns,  the  six  hundred  square  miles 
of  German  territory  between  the  Dutch  frontiers  and 
the  Elbe,  and  finally  the  seizure  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  whereby  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  violated 
in  several  of  its  articles,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
attacked  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  nearest  relations- 
The  arming-  of  Russia  dates  from  that  moment,  as 
well  as  Alexander's  idea  of  conquering  Poland,  and 
thus  wrenching  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  his 
opponent's  hands  from  his  grasp. 

The  dreams  of  his  youth  were  resumed  now  as 
formerly,  and  in  letters  to  his  intimate  friend,  Prince 
Adam  George  Czartoryski,  the  thought  recurred  of 
restoring  Poland  within  certain  limits,  and  of  giving 
it  a  liberal  constitution  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
as  king.  But  this  Posa  did  not  keep  faith  to  his 
Carlos.  Czartoryski's  answer  plainly  shows  that, 
along  with  all  the  other  reflections  he  brings  against 
the  proposals  of  his  imperial  friend,  it  was  liis 
belief  in  Napoleon's  invincible  power  which  decided 
him  to  give  an  unfavourable  answer.*  During  the 
space  of  a  year  after  this  remarkable  correspondence, 
whilst  the  Grand  Army  crossed  the  Russian  frontier, 
the  father,  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  presided  over 
the  Diet  at  Warsaw,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  dc- 

*  Prince  Ladislas  Czartoryski,  Alexandre  I.  et  le  Prince  Czar- 
toryski, Paris,  18G5,  127,  177.  Alexandre  a  Czartoryski,  Dec,  25, 
1810;  Jan.  31,  1811. 
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clared  once  again  to  be  established,  and  the  Polish 
troo|)s  fought  on  the  French  side. 

In  a  stormy  interview  on  the  15th  August,  1811, 
Napoleon  had  left  Kurakin,  the  Ambassador,  no 
doubt  that  he  was  informed  of  his  master's  plans 
with  regard  to  Poland.*  Nevertheless  Alexander 
left  the  challenge  unnoticed.  He  did  not  desire 
any  war  of  attack,  and  thought  of  creating  a  line 
of  defence  in  Lithuania  similar  to  the  Torres  Vedras 
lines.  This  policy  shattered  the  negotiations  with 
Prussia,  who,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  Napo- 
leon, vainly  begged  for  the  Czar's  assistance.  After 
every  attempt  to  acquire  even  England's  support  had 
proved  fruitless,  Hardenberg  concluded  an  alliance 
with  France  on  the  24th  February,  1812.  Alexander 
wrote  to  Czartoryski  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
sacrificed  the  monarchy  for  the  sake  of  Berlin  and 
his  palace,  t 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  on  the  l7th 
December,  1811,  to  the  Pi-ussian  Ambassador,  Von 
Krusemark,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander's  frivolity 
was  precipitating  him  to  his  ruin — that  he  was  call- 
ing forth  a  more  destructive  war  than  any  hitherto 
known.  J  Amongst  the  demands  made  by  Napoleon 
on  Russia,  he  desired  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid 
on  all  neutral  ships.     It  was  the  watchword  of  the 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Illstorjj  of  Russia,  ii.  C71,  G72,  G77,  679. 
f  Prince   Ladislas    Czartoryski,   Alexandre  I.  et  le   Prince    C:ar- 
tort/sld,  17G.     Alexander  to  Czartoryski,  April  1,  1812. 
J  W.  Onckcn,  Ausiria  and  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
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Russian  campaign  that  France  was  forced  into  the 
war  because  Russia  paid  no  heed  to  the  continental 
embargo.*  The  investment  of  Swedish-Pomerauia 
and  Stralsund  by  French  troops,  which  were  to  force 
Sweden  rigorously  to  close  its  ports  against  England, 
only  awoke  the  resistance  of  despair  in  Stockholm. 
A  last  attempt  at  compromise  on  the  part  of  Berna- 
dotte  was  indignantly  refused  by  Napoleon,  and, 
rather  than  separate  from  the  nation  that  had  chosen 
him,  the  French  Emperor's  former  marshal  went 
over  to  Russia.  It  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
when  Napoleon  said,  in  1813,  to  Mollien,  "  La  France 
n^a  elendu  ses  conquetes  que  pour  e'nlever  des  tribu- 
taires  a  VAngleterre.^'i 

The  chapter  of  the  Considerations  which  treats  of 
Napoleon's  system  of  attack,  and  his  crusade  against 
England,  calls  this  policy  an  absurd  tyranny  directed 
against  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pros- 
perity of  nations,  according  to  which  trade  and  in- 
dustry should  be  left  to  their  natural  development.! 
When  Madame  de  Stael  reached  Vienna  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  in  Dresden  at  the  meeting  of  German 
princes,  brought  together  on  this  occasion  by  Napoleon 
to  see  the  Grand  Army  defile  before  them. 

Whilst  the  sovereigns  accepted  this  humiliating 
hospitality   their    statesmen    conferred    together   in 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.  CEtivres  completes,  cliap.  xiii. 
393. 

I  Comte  Mollien,  Mciaoires  cl'un  Ministre  du  Tresor  Public,  iv.  61. 

J  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.  G^iivres  completes,  chap.  xiii. 
342,  344. 
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strictest  secrecy.  Metternich,  with  a  view  to  limiting- 
the  despot's  power ;  Hardenberg,  with  a  view  to 
destroying  it ;  Talleyrand  was  not  in  the  retinue  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recently-appointed 
adjutant-general  seemed  to  enjoy  his  confidence. 
This  was  Narbonne,  who,  in  1809,  had  entered  the 
Imperial  army  aa  a  general,  and  had  since  been  em- 
ployed diplomatically.  Napoleon  said,  casually,  to 
Metternich,  that  he  merely  employed  Narbonne  when 
words  rather  than  deeds  were  in  question.* 

Narbonne  had  advised  against  the  descent  on 
Moscow  both  pressingly  and  vainly. t  He  now  had 
the  melancholy  distinction  of  being  sent  with  the 
ultimatum  to  Alexander  at  Wilna,  where  the 
Emperor  had  remained  from  the  end  of  April, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  peace  negociation 
with  Turkey.  He  showed  Napoleon's  emissary  the 
map  of  Russia  spread  out  before  him.  "I  know," 
he  said,  "what  a  great  general  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
is,  but  time  and. space  are  on  my  side.''  On  return- 
ing to  the  French  headquarters,  Narbonne  did  not 
conceal  his  conviction  that  this  time  Alexander  was 
in  bitter  earnest.  | 

On  the  23rd  of  June  four  hundred  thousand  men 
crossed  the  Niemen  and  stepped  on  to  Russian  territory 

*  W.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
i.  311. 

t  Villemain,  Souvenirs  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature, 
.  167,  173. 
X  Idem,  i.  189. 
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without  the  smallest  opposition.  At  Vienna,  with  a 
beating  heart,  Madame  de  Stael  followed  the  course 
of  events  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Official  Austria  had  consented  to  the  French  alli- 
ance, because,  like  Prussia,  circumstances  forced  it  to 
do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  as  the  Polish  Diet 
announced  the  restoration  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  in 
tlie  cause  of  which  thirty  thousand  Austrians  had 
taken  the  field,  any  attempt  to  join  the  national 
cause  was  forcibly  crushed  in  Galicia  by  the  Austrian 
Grovernment. 

To  exemplify  the  situation  Madame  de  Stael  repre- 
sents this  Government  as  saying  to  its  Polish  subjects, 
"I  forbid  you  to  be  of  my  opinion."  Napoleon's 
attitude  in  the  Polish  question  seemed  scarcely  less 
dubious  in  the  eyes  of  the  authoress  of  Dix  Annees 
cVJExil.  "  Poland,"  she  wrote,  "  is  the  pretext  Napo- 
leon requires  against  Russia,  but  the  independence 
of  the  land  is  indifferent  to  him,  and  he  has  more 
than  once  spoken  contemptuously  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  (he  Poles  and  of  their  wish  to  he  a 
free  nation.  Despotism  will  scarcely  give  them  this 
liberty."  * 

She  did  not  know  that  a  few  months  before  she 
wrote  these  words  Napoleon  had  said  to  Narbonne: 
' '  I  like  the  Poles  on  the  field  of  battle  ....  I  will 
have  a  camp  in  Poland;  I  will  not  have  a  Forum; 

*  ]\[;ulame  d'.;  Staiil,  Dix  Annees  irExil,  part  ii.  chap.  vii. 
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that  I  have  quite  determined.     We  will  have  a  sort 
of  Diet  for  the  purpose  of  levying  men  in  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  nothing  else No,  my 

dear  Narbonne,  I  only  tolerate  Poland  as  a  disciplined 
power  to  be  employed  on  the  field  of  battle."  * 

After  the  march  on  Russia  he  said  to  the  Minister 
of  Police — Balacheff,  Alexander's  delegate — "  Do  you 
think  that  I  care  a  rap  for  these  Polish  Jacobins  ?"  f 
The  same  want  of  sincerity  evident  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  in  Austria  made  itself  felt  in  the 
management  of  home  affairs.  At  Vienna,  Madame 
de  Stael  found  Gentz  acting  as  assistant  to  Metter- 
nich,  and  William  von  Humboldt  as  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador. He,  in  common  with  many  of  his  Austrian 
friends,  longed  for  the  end  of  an  unnatural  alliance 
which  lowered  both  the  State  and  the  nation. 

But  in  the  police  bureaux  there  reigned  distrust  of 
any  independent  line  of  action,  and,  beyond  all,  the 
fear  of  displeasing  Napoleon. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  had  asked  the  Emperor 
for  passports  for  Madame  de  Stael  to  secure  her  a 
free  passage  through  Russian  territory.  But  weeks 
elapsed  before  these  passports  could  come  from  the 
imperial  head-quarters,  and  in  the  meantime  police 
escorts  accompanied  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  travel- 
ling companions  on  foot,  and  if  necessary  in  carriages. 
Rocca's  escort  made  a  further  difficulty  :  although  he 

*  Villemain,  Souvenirs  contemporains  (Vhistoire  et  de  litterature,  i. 
165-166. 
t  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anne'es  cVExil,  part  ii.  chap.  x. 
VOL.  III.  2  c 
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was  on  leave  and  could  not  at  any  rate  serve,  by- 
reason  of  his  wounds,  he  had  naturally  been  unable 
to  procure  authorisation  for  foreign  travel  without 
attracting  suspicion.  The  French  troops  regarded 
him,  in  consequence,  as  a  deserter,  and  required  his 
surrender.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  refused  in  Vienna, 
but  Madame  de  Stael  had  therefore  to  renounce  pre- 
senting him  officially  in  Viennese  society.  She  con- 
sidered this  to  be  unfair,  and  stood  upon  her  rights. 

"  But,  gracious  lady,"  said  Hagen,  the  president 
of  police  and  Metternich's  right  hand,  "  are  we  to 
undertake  a  war  on  M.  Rocca's  account  ?  "  "  Why 
not  ?"  she  replied.  "  M.  Rocca  is  my  friend,  and  is 
to  be  my  husband.''  Prince  Metternich  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  this  hasty  remark  in  his 
memoirs  with  a  jjedantry  that  is  not  always  foreign 
to  him.*  He  might  have  contented  himself  with 
alluding  to  his  greatest  feat — the  secret  diplomacy  of 
1813.  It  fulfilled  Madame  de  Stael's  boldest  desires, 
for  Napoleon  was  fatally  caught  in  the  meshes  of  this 
artful  net.f 

In  the  early  summer  of  1812,  and  long  afterwards, 
there  was,  however,  no  thought  in  Vienna  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  thus  Madame  de 
Stael  could  hope  for  no  protection  from  the  Austrian 
Government  if  Otto,  the  French  Ambassador,  who 

*  Prince  Richard  Metternich.  From  Metternich's  Posthumous 
Pcvpers,  iii.  447. 

f  W.  Oncken,  Oestcrreich  und  Preussen  im  Befreiungskrieg,  ii.  87, 
293,  322,  384,  395. 
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just  at  that  time  was  absent,  were  to  insist  that  she 
should  be  sent  away  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
passports.     In  this  painful  uncertainty  the  thought 
of  flight  through   Turkish  territory  again  presented 
itself ;  and,  in  case  of  accidents,  a  contract  was  drawn 
up  with  an  Armenian,  who  was  to  conduct  the  travel- 
lers to   Constantinople,  whence  they  were  to   reach 
England  by  way  of  Greece,  Sicily,  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 
But  the  Austrian  Government  declared  that  it  could 
only  consent  to  the  route  through  Hungary  to  Con- 
stantinople ;   or  to   another    through    Galicia   to    St. 
Petersburg ;    and  therefore  Madame  de  Stael  deter- 
mined after  all  to  take  the  latter,  leaving  Rocca  at 
Vienna,  whence  he  could  join  her  on  receipt  of  the 
Russian  passports.      She  soon  had  cause  to  regret  her 
resolve,  as  the  subordinate  ofHcials  in  the  provinces 
showed  themselves  much  less  patient  than  the  police 
in  the   capital.      They  had  scarcely   reached   Brun 
before  all  sorts  of  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  passports ;   her  son,  who  offered  to  put  things 
straight  at  Vienna,  was  peremptorily  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  ;  and  leave  to  continue  the  journey  was 
only  granted  on  condition  that  no  further  halt  were 
made  before  reaching  the  R,ussian  frontier. 

Madame  de  Stael  began  to  comprehend  why  the 
nhabitants  of  the  south  preferred  to  be  plundered  by 
the  French  rather  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Austrians. 
Neither  did  the  impressions  she  received  in  Galicia 
tend  to  make  her  more  cheerful.  The  surrounding 
country  was  tame  and  dull ;   she  tliought  the  people 

2  c  2 
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ignorant  and  lazy,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
who  plundered  them  and  exchanged  the  harvest  of  the 
coming  year  for  brandy.  The  proprietors  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  their  peasants^  whom  they 
left  to  starve  whilst  they  revelled  in  plenty,  and  the 
German  officials  let  both  parties  feel  the  despotism  of 
foreign  rule.  Galicia  was  governed  by  prefects  of 
circles.  In  every  circle  Madame  de  Stael  was  obliged 
to  let  her  passports  be  examined  ;  at  every  police- 
station  she  read  a  document  calling  upon  the  gen- 
darmerie to  watch  her  at  every  turn.  Still  stricter 
orders  were  issued  with  reference  to  Rocca,  whose 
personal  description  was  given  to  all  the  authorities, 
with  directions  to  seize  him  in  his  quality  of  French 
officer.  The  only  bright  spot  for  Madame  de  Stael  in 
this  journey  through  Galicia  was  the  prospect  of  a 
few  days  quiet  and  rest  with  some  friends  at  the 
castle  of  Lanzut,  near  the  Russian  frontier. 

These  friends  were  Prince  Lubomirski  and  his 
wife,  sister  to  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  who 
was  just  then  President  of  the  Diet  at  Warsaw. 
Lanzut  was  a  princely  residence,  and  its  owners  had 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  owner  of  Coppet  during 
a  lengthy  residence  at  Geneva. 

At  the  last  halting-place  they  had  to  pass  before 
reaching  the  castle,  the  formalities  of  the  passports 
had  again  to  be  gone  through,  and  at  length  they 
thought  they  might  reckon  on  being  undisturbed 
during  the  following  days,  when  Albert  de  Stael  and 
Schlegel  returned  from  the  post-house  with  the  news 
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that  the  prefect  of  the  district  would  only  permit 
eight  hours'  rest  at  Lanzut  on  condition  that  the 
travellers  were  accompanied  by  one  of  his  officials. 
The  latter  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  two  gentle- 
men, and,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion,  presented  a 
peculiarly-unpleasant  combination  of  brutal  officious- 
ness  grafted  on  innate  servility.  It  outraged  her 
moral  feeling  that  the  torture  of  this  unworthy  and 
trivial  persecution  should  be  dealt  to  her  by  Germans 
— by  those  very  Germans  on  whose  account  she  was 
condemned  to  wander  through  Europe. 

To  the  physical  ills  she  endured  in  consequence  of 
the  disagreeable  weather,  the  bad  inns,  the  incredible 
condition  of  the  Polish  high  roads,  she  now  (since  the 
Eussian  passports  had  come)  was  tilled  with  painful 
anxiety  in  case  Rocca,  whom  she  could  not  warn, 
should  appear  at  any  moment  and  expose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  official 
whose  carriage  followed  close  on  her  own.  Her  fears 
were  justified ;  Rocca,  who  was  to  meet  her  at  Lan- 
zut, had  reached  it  a  few  hours  earlier,  and,  impelled 
by  his  impatience  to  see  her,  had  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled  and  hastened  to  meet  her.  A  few  miles 
before  reaching  their  destination  she  saw  him  riding 
along,  and  had  only  time,  with  every  appearance  of 
consternation,  to  sign  to  him  to  turn  back  before  tlio 
commissary  became  aware  of  his  presence.* 

She  first  convinced  herself  that  he  had  understood 


*  August   de    Stael.     Note    to    the  Dix   Annees  cVExil,  part  ii. 
chap.  ix. 
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her,  and  then  her  strength  gave  way,  and  she  was 
seized  by  such  a  severe  attack  on  her  nerves  that  she 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage  and  laid  down  on 
the  road.  The  terrified  commissary  sent  one  of  his 
servants  for  cokl  water,  but  before  he  returned 
Madame  de  Stael  had  recovered  consciousness,  and 
it  was  long  ere  she  forgave  herself  this  moment  of 
weakness. 

Prince  Lubomirski  and  his  wife  received  her  most 
warmly,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  pacify  her  and  to 
restore  her  courage  by  the  assurance  that  Kocca  was 
again  in  safety.  But  they  could  not  hinder  the  de- 
testable commissary  from  forcing  himself  upon  them 
and  sitting  at  their  table.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  assured  young  Stael  that  it  was  only  from 
personal  consideration  to  his  mother  that  he  had  not 
followed  his  instructions  and  spent  the  night  in  her 
bed-room,  so  as  to  prevent  secret  transactions  between 
her  and  her  hosts. 

"  You  did  well,"  replied  the  hot-blooded  young 
man,  "as  I  should  have  thrown  you  out  of  the 
window." 

Madame  de  Stael  left  Lanzut  without  having  seen 
anything  of  its  famed  collections  and  gardens,  and, 
after  her  guardian  had  conducted  her  to  the  frontier 
of  his  district,  he  took  leave  of  her  with  the  inquiry 
whether  she  had  been  satisfied  with  his  services? 
"  The  man's  simplicity  disarmed  my  righteous  in- 
dignation," she  said,     "...  He  had  slain  a  fly  with 
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Hercules'  club,  and  in  the  meantime  more  important 
tilings  escaped  him." 

Austrian  grenadiers  led  her  to  the  frontier,  and 
she  took  farewell  of  the  country,  which  a  few  years 
earlier  had  been  so  hospitable  to  her,  with  these 
words  :  "  The  monarchy  I  had  known  as  powerful, 
just,  and  respected,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  rank 
among  nations  by  the  alliance  with  Napoleon.  The 
national  enthusiasm  which  facilitated  the  resistance 
to  Napoleon  has  been  smothered  by  the  sovereign  and 
by  the  pressure  of  councillors  to  whom  he  gave  more 
heed  than  to  his  own  impulses.  The  unfortunate 
victims  of  Essling  and  Wagram,  who  gave  up  their 
lives  for  the  existence  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  and 
a  German  dynasty,  little  thought  that  three  years 
later  their  brothers  in  arms  would  fight  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  to  the  borders  of 
Asia,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  affairs 
which  would  leave  no  refuge  in  Europe  for  any  exile 
were  he  king  or  subject."* 

After  the  experiences  of  the  last  weeks  the 
travellers  greeted  the  Russian  Empire  as  a  land  of 
liberty — the  only  empire  on  the  European  continent 
to  which  Napoleon's  power  did  not  extend. 

The  14th  July,  which,  in  1789,  had  inaugurated 
the  Revolution,  was  the  day  on  which  Madame  de 
Stael  crossed  the  Russian  frontier.  "  Aiiisi,"  she 
writes,  "se  refermait  pour  moi  le  cercle  de  Vhistoire 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Bix  Anne'es  d'Exil,  part  ii.  chap,  ix, 
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de  France.''''  The  direct  way  to  St.  Petersburg  was 
even  then  through  troops,  and  therefore  they  had  to  go 
round  by  Moscow,  several  hundred  miles  out  of  their 
road ;  this,  however,  made  scarcely  any  difference  in 
a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  they  were  not  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  advancing  armies.  Their  next  goal  was  Kief, 
where  the  houses  of  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  with 
their  pointed  roofs,  had  such  an  Asiatic  appearance 
that  Madame  de  Stael,  to  Avhom  the  Russians  seemed 
to  be  thoroughly  eastern,  thought  it  incongruous 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  dressed  in  Oriental 
fashion. 

General  Milaradowitch,  a  former  companion-in- 
arms of  Suwarrow's,  commanded  at  that  time  in  Kief, 
and  received  Madame  de  Stael  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  hospitality. 

It  was  not  only  the  material  preparations  which 
kept  the  war  before  their  thoughts — Kief  being  one 
of  the  stations  where  the  stores  were  collected  for 
the  Russian  armies.  The  anecdotes  that  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth  also  testified  to  the  manner  of  resist- 
ance which  was  in  preparation.  "  How  many  churches 
are  there  in  Moscow  ?  "  Napoleon  had  asked  Bala- 
clieff,  the  Minister  of  Police. 

"  About  six  hundred,"  the  latter  replied. 

''  That  is  incomprehensible  in  days  when  no  one 
is  religious,"  the  Emperor  is  supposed  to  have 
replied. 
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"  Pardon,  sire,  the  Spaniards  and  Russians  are  still 
pious,"  * 

Madame  de  Stael's  remarks  on  the  Russian  people 
are  penetrating  and  kindly.  In  this  she  was  before 
her  times,  as  she  had  freed  herself  from  the  views 
set  about  by  her  compatriots,  and  especially  by 
Diderot.  She  avoided  the  mistake  of  judging  Russia 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  nation  from  separate  indi- 
viduals, who  went  abroad^  and  especially  to  Paris, 
in  quest  of  the  luxuries  and  the  follies  of  refined 
culture.  Nothing  seemed  falser  to  her  than  Diderot's 
judgment,  "  Les  Russes  sont  potin^is  avant  d'etre 
miirJ^ 

Differing  from  him,  she  found  the  people  almost 
too  strongly  imbued  with  a  youthful  vigour  nearly 
akin  to  barbarism  ;  heroic  in  suffering  and  privation ; 
industrious,  patient,  good-natured,  and  melancholy ; 
rich  in  contrasts,  like  all  young  nations  ;  addicted  to 
reflection  and  religious  awakening,  like  all  races 
nearly  connected  with  the  East.  Instead  of  a  senti- 
ment for  the  beautiful,  an  admiration  for  the  colossal 
was  everywhere  noticeable.  Boldness  made  up  for 
perseverance  in  enterprise ;  want  would  be  endured 
for  days  so  as  to  enable  them  to  spend  lavishly  for  a 
single  hour.  There  was  scarcely  any  middle  class ; 
but,  notwithstanding  serfdom,  the  understanding 
between  proprietor  and  peasant  was  almost  always 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anne'es  iVExil,  part  ii.  chap.  x.  Accord- 
ing to  Th.  von  Bayern's  Impressions  and  Sketches  of  Russia,  71, 
after  the  fire,  Moscow  still  numbered  four  hundred  clinrches. 
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good.  The  lower  classes  appeared  gentle  and  con- 
siderate not  only  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
above  them  but  with  their  equals,  and  the  accusa- 
tions generally  levelled  against  the  Russian  character 
were  only  justifiable  in  reference  to  the  lower  officials. 
She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nation  was  more 
inclined  to  passionate  love  than  to  friendship;  to 
piety  than  virtue ;  to  bravery  than  chivalry ;  it  was 
essentially  military ;  beyond  everything— religious. 
The  language  seemed  metallic  to  her,  and  some  of 
the  words  sounded  like  brass.  Although  their  culture 
was  still  at  a  low  standard,  she  nevertheless  considered 
the  Russians  to  be  astonishingly  adaptive,  and  the 
shadow-side  of  the  national  character,  the  instability 
of  the  Sclavonic  nature,  its  lack  of  superiority,  its 
inclination  to  dissimulation,  disappeared  before  the 
heroic  devotion  wherewith  they  met  the  great 
national  crisis. 

In  the  Government  of  Tula,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
received  by  the  Governor's  wife  with  Oriental  splen- 
dour, and  the  nobility  came  from  the  country  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  literary  successes.  The  further 
she  advanced  through  this  monotonous  landscape  the 
less  she  felt  that  she  was  moving  onwards.  It  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  post-horses,  as  the 
army  requisitioned  every  vehicle.  There  were  mo- 
ments in  which,  after  vainly  waiting  for  hours  in 
front  of  the  post-houses,  Madame  de  Stael  asked 
herself  if  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  irony  of 
fate,  and  come  all  these   thousands  of  miles  to  fall 
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after  all  into  Napoleon's  hands,  and  to  become  an 
object  of  derision  to  her  enemies.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Moscow's  golden  cupolas  appeared  across  the 
endless  plain. 

Her  party  was  certainly  the  last,  travelling  from 
the  west,  that  was  to  behold  ancient  Moscow,  "  the 
Asiatic  Rome,"  as  she  calls  it,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
the  accmxiulated  beauties  of  the  eastern  and  western 
world,  the  arts  alone  were  wanting  to  add  dignity  to 
its  splendours. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  all  other  interests  dis- 
appeared, however,  before  a  patriotism  which  called 
forth  the  most  unheard-of  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  Private  individuals  placed  whole 
regiments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Czar,  others  gave  a 
fourth  of  their  possessions. 

Count  Rostopchin  received  Madame  de  Stael  at  his 
summer  residence,  situated  in  a  park  in  the  centre  of 
Moscow,  and,  therefore,  specially  destined  by  Napo- 
leon to  be  reduced  to  ashes.* 

A  month  after  Madame  de  Stael's  visit,  in  the 
night  between  the  14th  and  15th  December,  Moscow 
sank  in  ashes  like  the  martyrs  whose  sacrificial  death 
brings  forward  new  defenders  of  their  cause,  f 

Outwardly  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  blameless 
conduct,  Rostopchin  was  inwardly  of  a  despotic 
nature  which  had  never  been  called  forth,  and  seeing 

*  Th.  von  Beruliardi,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  de  Toll,  ii.  238. 
I  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anne'es  cVExil,  part  ii.  cliap  xiv. 
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that  he  had  no  order  from  the  Emperor,  he  subse- 
quently denied  the  deed  which  Madame  de  Stael 
praises  in  her  memoirs  of  1812.  History  has  never- 
theless judged  as  she  did,  and  believed  in  Rostop- 
chin's  deeds  rather  than  in  his  words.* 

The  route  to  St.  Petersburg  was  by  way  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod.  In  the  presence  of  this  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  two  hemispheres,  protected  in  its  extra- 
ordinary development  by  republican  institutions  until 
1569,  when  the  Czar  Ivan  put  an  end  to  the  liberty 
of  Novgorod,  Madame  de  Stael  first  uttered  the  well- 
known  observation  repeated  in  her  Considerations: 
"  On  se  plait  a  dire  que  la  liberty  n'a  etS  reclamee  en 
Europe  que  dans  le  dernier  siecle,  c'est  pluiot  le  des- 
potisme  qui  est  mie  invention  moderne."f 

That  which  first  characteristically  greeted  her  on 
her  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  was  the  English  flag  on 
the  mast  of  an  English  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Neva.  With  the  knowledge  that  this  flag  told  of  the 
sea  and  of  liberty,  a  feeling  of  independence  re- 
turned to  her,  such  as  she  had  not  felt  for  years. 
She  had  overcome  one  of  the  worst  temptations  which 
throws  a  human  shadow  between  us  and  our  fate  to 
darken  the  heavenly  guidance. 

Madame  de  Stael  lived  on  the  Quai  at  St.  Peters- 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  Toll,  ii.  14G- 
165. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  cVExil,  part  ii.  chap.  xv.  Com- 
pare, Considerations  siir  la  Revolution  franqaise,  CEuvres  completes, 
xii.  25,  and  above  page  80. 
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burg,  in  the  neighbourhood    of    the  Admiralty,  and 
from  her  windows  saw  the  celebrated  statue  raised  by 
her  compatriot  Falconet,  with  the  proud  inscription, 
"Peter  the   First.      Catherine   the   Second."       She 
thought   no   river   could  compare  with  the  Neva  for 
beauty,  and  was  received  by  the   Russian    nobility 
with  the   greatest   cordiality   and   kindness  in  their 
houses  and  country-places.     But  this  reception    did 
not   deceive  her  as  to  the  shadow   side  of   Russian 
society  ;  and  the  state  of  matters  at  St.  Petersburg 
induced  her  to  utter  a  criticism  which  hitherto  had 
been  silenced   both  by  the  simple   devotion   of   the 
country  population   and  the  heroism   of  the  Moscow 
nobility.      In    the    aristocratic    salons   mingled    the 
Benningsens  and  the  Subows,  at  whose  hands  Paul  1. 
had  met  his  death.     When  the  Emperor  Alexander 
heard  in   1814   that    Louis   XVIII.    was   hostile   to 
Fouche   the   regicide,    he    is    known   to   have    said, 
"  Louis   XVIII.    demands    too    much ;    have    I    not 
breakfasted     all    through    the    winter     with    Plato 
Subow  ?"  *     Beside  this  moral  degradation,  the  lack 
of  solid  education  in  the  higher  classes,  the  absence 
of  an  able  middle   class,  the  injurious  influence   of 
despotism  from  above,  and  a  deficiently-organised  and 
entirely  untrustworthy  government,  were  all  the  more 
painfully  felt.     Madame  dc  Stael  notices  that  refined 
intellectual  enjoyment,  even  where  the  need  of  such 

*  Forneron,  "  Les  Emigres  et  la  Societe  Fi-an9aise  sous  la  legue 
de  Napoleon  I."     Corvespondant,  1887,  221,  note. 
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was  felt,  was  directed  entirely  to  external  appear- 
ances rather  than  to  substance  and  ideas  ;  that  no 
books  were  read  in  pursuit  of  information,  but  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  others,  and  the  whole  European 
civilization  acquired  second-hand,  A  free  exchange 
of  opinion  was  totally  absent,  as  every  one  knew  him- 
self to  be  watched. 

Startling  events,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  were  fixed  with  feverish  anxiety,  such  as  the 
capture  of  Smolensk  on  the  7th  August,  and  the 
march  on  Moscow,  was  first  learned  by  Madame  do 
Stael  from  strangers  and  not  from  natives.  The 
enemy  stood  before  the  gates  of  the  old,  and 
threatened  the  new  capital,  and  still  the  chances  of 
the  war,  the  fate  of  the  armies,  was  kept  secret  from 
the  Russian  people ;  venal  officials  still  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  the  starving 
soldiers  ;  and  intrigue  ruled  even  in  the  bestowal  of 
the  highest  appointments  in  the  army,  on  which 
depended  the  salvation  of  the  country.  That  there 
still  existed  a  public  opinion  was  evident  before  the 
day  of  Smolensk,  when  Kutusow  was  nominated 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  place 
of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who,  by  reason  of  his  Scotch 
descent,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  foreigners.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor  Rumanzow,  whose 
bias  was  entirely  on  the  French  side,  remained  at  the 
head  of   the   Government ;    and  Madame  de   Stael, 

*  Th.  von  Benihardi,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Count  de  Toll, 
ii.  1-it. 
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when  she  took  leave  of  Kutusow,  now  an  old  man, 
despaired  for  Europe  and  for  him,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  success.* 

The  Emperor  Alexander  seemed  to  her,  alone  in  all 
Russia,  to  be  superior  to  circumstances  and  a  guarantee 
for  the  future.  She  saw  him  but  little,  as  he  had 
returned  to  Moscow  in  the  first  days  of  August,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  meet  Bernadotte,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  at  Abo,  where  they  pledged 
themselves  to  offer  the  utmost  resistance  to  Napoleon. 
Madame  de  Stael  made  the  Emperor's  acquaintance 
during  her  audience  with  the  Empress.  He  came  in, 
gave  her  his  hand,  and,  unlike  so  many  princes  who 
appear  carefully  to  avoid  all  remarks  to  which  any 
meaning  may  be  attached,  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
most  private  and  important  matters  concerning  his 
former  relations  with  Napoleon,  of  the  future  fate 
of  his  people,  and  his  ardent  wish  to  abolish  serfdom 
in  Russia,  and  to  be  a  Reformer  rather  than  a  despot. 
On  Madame  de  Stael's  remark  that  his  disposition 
compensated  the  nation  for  the  absence  of  a  con- 
stitution, and  that  its  defence  lay  in  his  conscience, 
he  gave  answer,  "  And  if  that  were  so,  I  am  only  a 
happy  accident." 

After  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  she  found  among  the 
foreigners  then  resident  there  the  sympathy  her  views 
and  opinions  required  at  such  a  time. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  Lord 

**  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annies  cVExil,  j^art  ii.  chap.  xx. 
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Tyrconnel  (as  Ambassador),  Admiral  Bentinck,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  had  been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Madame  de  Stael  continued  to  exchange  ideas  by 
corresponding  with  the  latter  after  he  had  repaired  to 
the  Russian  head-quarters.  "II  me  semble  que  les 
llusses  ont  triomphe  a  cause  de  vous,'"  she  wrote  to 
him  at  the  end  of  1812.  "  Tachez  qu'il  en  soit  de 
meme  de  la  deliverance  de  V Europe  et  menagez-vous 
jjour  conserver  Vexemple  de  la  plus  parfaite  union  de 
Vesprit  de  chevalerie  et  de  Vamour  de  la  liherUy* 

As  Joseph  de  Maistre  was  absent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg at  that  time,  Madame  de  Stael  found  no  one  of 
her  French  acquaintances  but  Alexis  de  Noailles,  a 
relation  of  La  Fayette's,  who  shortly  afterwards  went 
to  Sweden  and  accompanied  the  Crown  Prince 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1813.  He  had  been 
banished  from  France  in  1811,  on  account  of  his 
royalist  opinions,  and  afterwards  got  into  disgrace 
for  his  moderate  views  with  the  monarch,  in  whose 
cause  he  had  worked  both  with  Alexander  and  in 
Sweden  at  that  time. 

Another  memorable  meeting  took  place  between 
Madame  de  Stael  and  the  Baron  de  Stein,  who  had 
come  from  Austria  to  Russia  to  take  his  part  in  the 
struggle  against  the  oppressor.  Ernest  Moritz  Arndt 
had  followed  the  exiled  Prussian  statesman  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  employed  by  him  in  form- 

*  Madame  de  Stael  to  Sir  Robert  Wilfion  to  (sic)  the  Army. 
Stockliolm,  Dec.  12,  1812.  Britisli  Museum,  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Corres- 
iwndence,  II.  Add.  MSS.  30,  106  and  365. 
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ing  a  Russo-German  legion  and  in  literary  work, 
and  he  thus  made  acquaintance  with  Schlegel  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  Of  her  Arndt  remarked,  that 
she  thoroughly  knew  how  to  suit  her  conversation  to 
her  company  :  a  royal  gift,  though  many  royalties 
lacked  it.  "It  was  a  joke,"  he  says,  "to  see  how 
the  woman  treated  Stein,  and  how  these  two  liveliest 
of  beings  disported  themselves  when  seated  tete-a-tete 
on  a  sofa."  One  evening  when  Madame  de  Stael  had 
asked  Arndt,  along  with  the  Baron  von  Stein  and  a 
few  other  acquaintances,  to  supper,  Rocca  and  her 
son  came  from  the  theatre,  where  a  French  company 
was  acting  'Fhcedra,  and  told  them  that  the 
Russian  audience  had  made  such  a  noise  and  com- 
motion that  the  performance  had  to  be  put  off.  On 
which,  for  the  moment  forgetting  all  ceremony, 
Madame  de  Stael  burst  into  tears.  "  The  barba- 
rians!  "  she  exclaimed,  "to  refuse  to  listen  to 
Racine's  'Flicsdra  .<"'  * 

A  similar  feeling  overcame  her  at  the  Narischkins' 
house,  when,  on  the  toast  being  given  for  the  victory 
of  the  English  and  Russian  flags,  she  said  with 
emotion  that  she  might  wish  for  Napoleon's  defeat, 
but  never  for  that  of  the  French.  In  the  sentiment 
that  the  battle  to  be  fought  was  one  for  the  highest 
good,  she  agreed  with  the  powerful  patriot  whom 
Prussia  had  trusted  to  re-establish  Germany — the 
ideal  statesman  and  reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

*  Ernest  Moritz  Arndt,  My  Wanderings  and  Talks  with  Baron  de 
Stein,  56-60.     Reminiscences  of  Public  Life,  1C8,  169. 
TOL.  III.  2  D 
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who  did  for  his  countiy  what  Turgot  had  wished  to 
do  for  the  French.  When  Baron  de  Stein  first  knew 
Madame  de  Stael  he  had  many  prejudices  to  over- 
come. She  did  not  answer  to  his  conception  of  a 
wife,  mother,  or  matron.  In  the  letters  to  the 
German  wife  who  presided  over  his  deserted  hearth, 
when  speaking  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  at  first 
blamed  the  corruption,  the  temptations  and  passions, 
of  the  social  conditions  in  which  she  had  grown  up 
for  all  that  of  which  he  disapproved  in  her  nature.* 

But  she  had  penetrated  the  thoughts  of  this  most 
practical  of  all  idealists,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  manly 
distress,  and  his  unquenchable  aspirations,  better 
than  he  himself  could  guess.  One  evening  at  a  small 
gathering  at  Count  Orlow's  on  the  island,  she  read  a 
few  passages  from  the  book  On  Germany,  amongst 
others  the  chapter  on  enthusiasm.  "  I  was  greatly 
moved/'  Stein  now  writes  to  his  wife,  "  by  the  depth 
and  nobility  of  feeling  and  the  solemn  thoughts 
which  she  expresses  with  touching  eloquence.  I 
send  you,  my  dear,"  he  adds,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
"  a  copy  of  the  chapter  on  enthusiasm.  I  hope 
that  you  will  read  it  with  the  same  pleasure  and 
sympathy  as  I  have  written  it  out,  as  it  was  meant 
for  you.  If  Madame  de  Stael  prolongs  her  stay  I 
might  copy  another  chapter  for  you="  f     Before  they 

*  G.  H.  Pertz,  The  Life  oj'  Baron  dc  Stein,  the  Minister,  iii.  162, 
etc.  Letters  from  Stein  to  his  wife.  8t.  Petersburg,  August  15-17, 
1812. 

t  G.  H.  Pertz,  llie  Life  of  Baron  de  Stein,  the  Minister,  iii.  163. 
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parted,  Madame  de  Stael  gave  her  portrait  to  Baron 
Stein,  and  his  visitors  used  to  see  it  afterwards  hung 
over  his  writing-table.  "  Madame  de  Stael,"  he 
wrote  on  the  8th  September,  "  left  us  yesterday. 
She  is  going  to  Stockholm  to  place  her  son;  her 
society  was  most  agreeable,  and  I  regret  her  de- 
parture." The  7th  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
the  exiles  bade  each  other  farewell,  was  that  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  The  tragic  gravity  of  the  moment 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  saddened  the 
farewell.  "  The  problem  to  be  solved,"  she  says  in 
the Dix  Annies  d'Uxil,  "was  how  to  defend  or  rather 
to  re-establish  all  the  moral  excellence  owed  by  man- 
kind to  Christianity;  it  was  a  question  of  restoring 
the  dignity  lent  to  it  by  God,  of  seeming  the  inde- 
pendence which  nature  itself  indicates Never 

was  the  world  placed  in  greater  danger.  No  one 
dared  to  say  it,  but  all  knew  it.  As  a  woman,  I  had 
personally  nothing  to  fear ;  but  into  the  scale  I  could 
cast  all  the  suffering  I  had  endured."  * 

Letters  from  Stein  to  his  wife.    St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  2, 
1812.      To   be  compared  with  E.  M.  Arndt,   My   Wandeiings  and 
Talks  tvith  Baron  de  Stein,  58, 
*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Annees  d'Exil,  chap.  xx. 
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Arrival  in  Sweden — Recollections  of  Fersen  and  Bernadotte — Arrival  in 
Ene-land,  1813 — Death  of  Albert  de  Stael — Narbonne's  Death— 
Publication  of  the  book  De  V  Allemagne — Its  Importance — South 
Germany —  North  Germany  —  Lessing — Herder — Winkelmann 
Immanuel  Kant — Madame  de  Stael  and  English  Society — Lord 
Byron — J,  Kogers — Coleridge — Godwin — William  "Wiiberforce — 
Visit  to  Lord  Liverpool  at  Coombe  Wood — The  Considerations 
on  England — Madame  de  Stael  in  favour  of  Constitutional 
Monarchy. 

Madame  de  Stael  left  Russia  under  the  impression 
that  the  wind  was  already  blowing  icily  across  tlie 
stubble,  and  yet  the  winter  of  1812  is  known  to  have 
been  less  severe  than  the  usual  Russian  winters ;  the 
cold  came  on  comparatively  late. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  French  army  was  lost 
before  it  reached  Moscow,  and  the  remainder  was  not 
so  much  destroyed  by  the  frost  as  by  hunger  and  by 
the  plan  of  warfare.  The  way  to  cover  a  retreat  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  habit  of  victory.* 

As  the  travellers  meant  to  take  ship  at  Abo  their 
course  led  them  through  Finland,  of  which  Russia 
had  first  taken  comj)lete  possession  in  1809. 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  Toll,  ii.  335. 
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In  mentioning  this  circumstance,  Madame  de  Stael 
touches  upon  the  theory  of  natural  boundaries  as  one 
of  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  in  this  case  held  that  the  Finns  as  naturally 
belonged  to  Russia  as  the  Norwegians  to  Sweden. 
By  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  April  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  promised  the  union  of  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  the  price  of  the 
Swedish  alliance.  He  parted  from  Madame  de  Stael 
assuring  her  that  he  should  never  flinch  in  the 
struggle  against  Napoleon. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  dreaded  the  sea,  was  thank- 
ful to  reach  Stockholm  without  encountering  any 
serious  misadventure.  She  now  brought  her  two 
sons  to  that  Swedish  home  where  so  many  years  ago 
she  had  been  expected  in  vain,  and  she  intended 
them  both  to  enter  the  service  of  their  country.  Since 
Baron  de  Stael's  death  many  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  last  king  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  under  whom  Stael 
had  served,  now  led  a  saddened  existence  in  exile — 
an  existence  darkened  in  his  best  days  by  a  naturally 
melancholy  disposition. 

At  Stockholm,  Madame  de  Stael  was  shown  the 
spot  where,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1810,  Count  Fersen 
had  been  murdered. 

This  faithful  adherent  of  fallen  greatness  had  also 
been  the  friend  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  king  and  the  early 
death  of  Christian  Augustus  of  Schleswig,  the  chosen 
successor  to  the  throne,  Fersen  was  accused  of  having 
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offered  poison  to  that  prince  to  smooth  the  way  to 
the  throne  for  the  son  of  Gustavus.  The  accusation 
was  entirely  groundless,  as  Fersen  lived  in  retire- 
ment and  had  ceased  to  care  for  politics.  But 
Charles  XIII.,  who  had  replaced  his  nephew  and 
could  not  endure  Fersen,  spoke  a  culpably  thought- 
less word  against  him ;  the  people  were  plied  with 
brandy  at  the  funeral  of  the  Prince  of  Schleswig, 
and  were  set  upon  Fersen.  Dragged  out  of  his 
carriage  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  he  was  pelted  with 
stones,  brought  severely  wounded  to  the  stadthaus, 
and  there  killed  in  the  courtyard.  Although  his 
hair  was  silvered,  he  was  only  fifty-five,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  with  the  words :  ' '  Lord  God,  before 
whom  I  must  now  appear,  forgive  those  who  injure 
me,  even  as  1  forgive  tliem."*  This  horrible  deed 
was  exceptional,  and  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented as  there  were  soldiers  present. 

Since  October  the  16th,  1793,  Count  Fersen's  life 
had  been  given  up  to  mourning.  In  the  torture  of 
his  last  moments  the  pale  face  of  the  queen  may 
have  appeared  to  him — the  queen  ho  had  formerly 
worshipped  so  reverently ;  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  to  save,  and  whose  example  prepared  him  for  his 
own  tragic  fate.f 

Madame  de  Stael  found  Bernadotte,  on  the  other 

*  Klinkowstrom,   Le    Comte   de   Fersen   et   la   Cow  de  France, 
Introduction,  Ixxii, 
I  Idem, 
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hand,  a  favourite  of  fortune  when  she  met  him  again. 
Schooled  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  government,  the 
various  branches  of  which  he  had  mastered  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  as  war  minister  and 
diplomate — subsequently  as  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
and  next  in  Hanover  and  as  Governor  of  the  Hanse 
towns — he  found  himself  called,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  the  head  of  the  Swedish  State,  with  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Napoleon  had  never  been  especially  friendly  to- 
wards him  since  he  had  refused  to  co-operate  with 
him  on  the  18th  Brumaire,*  although,  as  bi-other-in- 
law  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  was  closely  related  to 
the  imperial  family.  This  marshal's  name  is  seldom 
mentioned  by  Napoleon  without  unfavourable  com- 
ments, and  at  St,  Helena  he  recapitulated  all  his 
fancied  grievances  against  him  f 

He  gave  his  consent  unwillingly  when  Bernadotte 
was  chosen  by  the  Swedish  Diet,  and  he  said  to 
Metternich  that  his  relations  with  Russia  were  en- 
dangered thereby;  that  the  choice  of  a  private  in- 
dividual injured  the  reigning  houses.  He  regretted 
having  given  crowns  away  in  his  family.  He  him- 
self had  not  usur]3ed.  the  inheritance  of  anyone. 

*  Gohier,  Memoires,  i.  227.  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  535.  Ap- 
pendix, iii. 

t  Gourgaud  ct  Montholon,  Manoireft  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de 
France  sous  Napoleon,  iv.  295,  1,  209,  222.  Note  sur  I'ouvra^i^e 
intitule :  Memoires  pour  serrir  a  Vhistoire  de  Charles  XIV  Jean,  roi 
de  Suede. 
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"  Cest  une  tete,''^  he  remarked  of  Bernadotte,  add- 
ing that  he  was  an  old  Jacobin  with  distorted  ideas 
like  them  all,  only  possessing  military  talent,  and  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  be  quit  of  him.* 

Bernadotte's  relations  with  the  Emperor  had  been 
severely  strained  before  he  had  separated  from  him 
without  any  definite  promises  concerning  Sweden's 
adherence  to  the  continental  system. 

The  invasion  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen  by 
the  French  in  January,  1812,  brought  about  the 
rupture.  Since  the  loss  of  Finland  public  opinion  in 
Sweden  was  even  more  hostile  than  before  to  Eussia. 
Bernadotte,  on  the  contrary,  used  his  utmost  in- 
fluence to  reconcile  the  Swedes  to  this  loss^  and  he 
made  the  acquisition  of  Norway  the  chief  aim  of  his 
polic}^. 

The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Sweden  had 
been  concluded  some  weeks  previously  at  Abo  when 
Madame  de  Stael  reached  Stockholm. 

There  she  heard  the  news  of  the  French  victory 
on  the  Moskwa.  Afterwards  King  Bernadotte  used 
to  relate  to  his  French  countrymen  that  she  Imd 
hastened  to  the  royal  palace  on  receipt  of  the  news, 
and  that  he  had  replied  to  her  anxious  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  victory,  that  she  might 
make  herself  easy.  Napoleon  had  conquered  a  battle- 
field and  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  definitely 

*  Prince  Mcttei'iiicli,  from  Mcttcrniclis  Posthumous  Papers,  ii. 
Conversation  between  Napoleon  and  Mctternicli  in  Paris,  Sept.  8, 
1810. 
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maldng  good  his  own  successes  if  he  would  offer 
peace  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  proclaim  a 
constitutional  and  independent  kingdom  of  Poland. 
"  But  that  he  will  not  do,"  Bernadotte  prophetically 
remarked,  "  and  therefore  he  is  lost."* 

In  the  existing  situation  it  was  not  necessary  that 
Madame  de  Stael's  influence  should  be  thrown  into 
the  scale  to  induce  Bernadotte  to  offer  opposition  to 
Napoleon.  His  ambition  and  his  inclination  were 
both  in  favour  of  it. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  lost  no  opportunity 
of  repeating  that  peace  was  exactly  what  an  ex- 
hausted France  most  required,  even  should  it  be 
forced  back  into  its  former  boundaries;  he  declared 
that  he  himself  would  do  nothing  towards  Najooleon's 
overthrow,  but  asseverated,  as  Metternich  also  did, 
that  the  war  was  directed  against  Napoleon,  and  not 
against  France. 

'"'' Arreter  le  vol  de  Vaigle,  et  non  pas  Vecraser^^'' 
was  the  word  given  by  Bernadotte  in  March,  1815, 
after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba ;  he  aj)peared  to 
liim  more  desirable  than  a  Bourbon. f 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  the  pain- 
ful dilemma   in   which  he  was  placed  between  the 

*  X.Marmier, "  La  Suedesous  Bernadotte,"  RevuedesDeux  Blondes, 
18-44,  ii.  G80.  Galiffe,  D'ua  sikle  a  Vaiitre,  part  ii.  320.  Madame 
de  Stael  a  Galiffe.     Stockholm,  Oct.  G,  1812. 

t  W.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  i. 
357,  note  ii.  425,  note.  A.  Geffroy,  "  Sweden  before  and  after  tlie 
Treaty  of  Paris,"  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  June  1856,  460. 
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obligations  incurred  in  the  past  and  his  new  duties, 
he  also  followed  entirely  separate  projects. 

Bernadotte  desired  to  win  Norway  for  Sweden  in 
1813.  But  for  himself  he  dreamt  of  nothing  less  than 
the  French  throne.  Various  accounts  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  occupied  with  this  idea  even  in  1812 — 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  secure  his  support, 
had  made  allusions  to  it  at  Abo,  and  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  had  also  entered  into  negotiations 
in  France  with  that  view.  If  this  highest  prize  was 
to  be  won,  France  must  be  spared,  and  the  military 
operations  and  counsels  of  the  Swedish  Crown  Prince 
during  the  course  of  the  year  1813  showed,  more  than 
once,  that  they  were  influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Allies.* 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  continued  to  be  the 
friend  of  Madame  de  Stael.  He  appointed  her  eldest 
son  to  be  his  aide-de-camp,  although  the  latter  had 
no  intention  of  following  a  military  career ;  and  he 
helped  her  second  son  to  get  into  the  army. 

A.  W,  Schlegel  was  subsequently  employed  in  his 
personal  service  as  secretary. 

Madame  de  Stael's  friends  now  received  news  of 
her  ;  prudence  had  prevented  her  writing  to  them 
since  her  arrival  in  Eussia. 

"  Ce  n' est  pas  la  premiere  fois  que  Vetre  qui  sefie 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Memoirs  of  Count  Toll,  iii.  109,  284,  285,  328, 
347,  397,  447.     Ilistonj  of  Mussia,  ii.  757. 
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en  Dieu  a  ete  co7iduit  cm  honlieur  par  la  peine,"  she 
wrote  to  the  Duchess  Louise.* 

In  all  her  letters  to  the  Duchess  and  to  Frederika 
Brun,  who  begged  her  to  come  to  her  at  Copenhagen, 
she  repeatedly  praised  Bernadotte  in  overflowing 
terms.  She  dedicated  her  work  On  Suicide  to  him, 
as  he  had  never  shown  himself  indifferent  to  human 
suffering,  and  because  she  expected  the  triumph  of 
the  good  cause  to  be  brought  about  by  his  general- 
ship. 

She  wrote  from  Stockholm  to  Galiffe,  the  Grenevese, 
who  was  employed  by  Baron  Rail,  the  St.  Petersburg 
court  banker,  and  had  by  this  means  become  ac- 
quainted with  her,  that  it  was  now  an  urgent  neces- 
sity to  separate  the  Poles  from  Napoleon's  cause,  for 
they  alone  were  sincere,  and  therefore  they  alone 
were  dangerous.  Alexander  should  declare  himself 
to  be  their  king,  and  thereby  re-establish  Poland ;  a 
nation  was  always  worthy  of  esteem,  and  the  national 
spirit  would  liberate  Europe,  f 

Sir  Prancis  d'lvernois,  the  economist,  had  not 
sought  out  Madame  de  Stael  in  St.  Petersburg,  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  in  1795,  he  had  attacked  one  of  her 
works,  entitled  Reflections  on  Feace.X     Sir  Francis 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madcmie  Re'camier,  Coppct  et  Weimar, 
243.  Madame  de  Stael  a  la  Dnchesse  Louise,  Coppet,  12  Janvier, 
1813. 

t  Galiffe,  Dhin  siecle  a  r autre,  part  ii.  325.  Madame  de  Stael 
k  Galiffe,  Nov.  20,  1812. 

I  F.  d'lvernois,  Reflexions  sur  la  Guerre,  en  reponsc  mix  Reflexions 
sur  le  Paix  de  Madame  de  Stael. 
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had  fled,  in  1794,  from  Geneva  to  England,  and  there 
become  natm^alised,  Madame  de  Stael  commissioned 
Galiffe  to  express  her  regret  that  he  had  not  come  to 
see  her,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  enlist  his  influence 
with  Alexander  in  the  Polish  question. 

"  Say  nothing  unfavourable  to  me  of  Sir  Francis," 
she  added,  "for  the  best  way  of  getting  on  with 
others  is  to  forget  their  dislike  to  us.  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  certain  I  feel  that  the  Gospel  is  the  best 
possible  guide  for  us,  even  in  this  world — even  with 
regard  to  our  earthly  policy."* 

She  further  added,  that  Sweden  was  making  every 
preparation  to  be  ready  for  the  spring,  and  that  God 
would  protect  those  who  fought  for  the  honour  of  His 
name  ;  for  true  liberty  was  sacred. 

"  Oh!  quel  mal  nous  a  fait  Vaniiral  Tchitchagow^'" 
she  exclaimed,  when  it  became  known  in  Stockholm 
that  the  former  had  let  Napoleon  escape  at  the  Bere- 
sina.  The  Grand  Army  was  destroyed,  and  the  Czar 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  inscription  :  "  Not  unto  us,  oh  Lord !  not  unto  us! 
but  to  Thy  name." 

As  the  authoress  of  Dix  Amines  d''Exil  had  fore- 
seen, the  diplomatic  negotiations  of  1813,  between 
Prussia  and  Russia,  showed  that  the  national  spirit 
and  public  opinion  demanded  an  alliance  against 
Napoleon.     "  Prussia  will  turn  into  a  second  Spain,  if 


*  Galiffe,  D'un  siecle  a  Vautre,  part  ii.   325,   330.     Madame  dc 
Staiil  ii  Galiffo,  Nov.  20,  1812,  ami  January  5,  1813. 
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it  is  thought  in  Paris  that  peace  can  be  made  at  its 
cost,"  said  Hardenberg  to  Saint-Marsan,  the  French 
Ambassador.*  In  the  same  sense,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  Prussian  king  called  for  the  formation 
of  volunteer  corps,  and  Kutusow  appealed  to  the 
Grermans  to  liberate  their  country.  His  appeal 
threatened  every  German  prince  who  was  disloyal 
to  the  German  cause  "  with  merited  destruction,  both 
by  public  opinion  and  by  the  might  of  righteous 
weapons."! 

These  words  were  dated  from  Kalisch  on  the  25th 
of  March ;  another  day  in  March  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  wrote  his  letter  of  refusal  to  join  Napoleon, 
on  the  plea  that  his  system  destroyed  the  natural 
rights  of  nations.  $ 

Madame  de  Stael  had  already  written  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, towards  the  end  of  January,  that  Bernadotte 
could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  She  lived  in  constant 
excitement ;  her  glance  turned  towards  the  North 
German  plains,  where  tlie  work  of  liberation  was  to 
be  completed,  and  yet  she  was  deeply  affected  when 
the  French  flags  suffered  defeat.  After  the  French 
had  been  driven  out  of  Hamburg  she  expressed  these 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  Fredcrika  Brun.  The  French 
were  not  meant  to  be  so  hated ;  it  was  entirely  to  be 

*  W.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  War  uj'  Liberutiun,  i.  05, 
131,  175,  226,  278. 

t  Idem,  i.  329,  330. 

I  Correspondence  de  Bernadotte  avec  Napoleon.  Lettre  de  Berna- 
dotte, March  23,  1813. 
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put  at  the  door  of  the  Corsican  if  Europe  had  to 
receive  Kahuucks  as  liberators  and  Cossacks  as  the 
defenders  of  liberal  ideas.  But  they  must  be  made 
welcome  if  they  succeeded  in  restoring  the  individ- 
uality due  both  to  nations  and  to  private  persons.* 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  Schlegel  published 
his  Avork  on  The  Continental  System,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Revolution  had  become  permanent  in 
France. t  This  book,  which  was  reprinted  without 
the  author's  j^ermission,  both  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  widely  read,  was  attributed  to  Madame  de 
Stael. 

"  Oil  avez-vous  pris  que  je  suis  Vauteu}"  du  Systeme 
continental ?  "  she  wrote  to  Galiife  in  allusion  to  this; 
"  c'est  Mo7isieur  Schlegel  qui  Va  ecTit,je  ne  me  mele 
point  ainsi  de  politique.  Si  je  publiais  jamais  rien  la- 
dessus,  ce  serait  du  point  de  vue  philosophiqite^  t 

She  had  already  begun  to  edit  JJes  Considerations 
sur  la\  jRevolution  frangaise,  although  the  northern 
winter  was  very  trying  to  her  health.  "Your  ac- 
count of  Madame  de  Stael's  health  has  made  me  very 
anxious,"  wrote  Schelling  at  this  time  to  Schlegel. 
"  I  have  heard  the  same  from  other  quarters  since 
you  wrote.  Everyone  must  earnestly  hope  that  the 
spring,  although  long  in  appearing,  will  prove  bene- 

*  Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Fredcrika  Brun,  ii.  48.  Madame  de  Stael 
to  F.  Brun,  Stockkolra,  March  30,  1813. 

f  A.  W.  Sclilegel,  Essaiti  litteraires  et  liistoriques,  3—70.  Da 
feystemc  continental. 

I  Galilfe,  Dhni  sikle  a  Vmitre,  340.  JlaiUunc  de  Stael  a  Galiffe, 
Stockholm,  May  7,  1813. 
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ficial  to  this  honoured  lady,  and  restore  her  to  health 
and  strength."* 

She  remained  with  Rocca  and  her  daughter  in 
Stockholm  whilst  her  sons  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  re- 
paired to  Stralsund,  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
army,  where,  since  the  18th  of  May,  Bernadotte  had 
commanded  at  the  head  of  his  Swedish  contingent. 

His  first  measures  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  con- 
ception Madame  de  Stael  had  formed  with  regard  to 
his  military  mission.  In  order  to  procure  the  irre- 
vocable consent  of  the  Allies  to  the  cession  of  Nor- 
way, he  again  sacrificed  Hamburg  to  the  French,  and 
allowed  Denmark  to  bear  the  blame  of  this  loss, 
although  it  had  not  withdrawn  its  troops  from  Ham- 
burg until  after  the  fact  had  become  known. f 

Schlegel's  letters  to  Gentz  are  also  in  the  Swedish 
interest.  They  were  written  in  French  from  the 
Crown  Prince's  head-quarters,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied him  as  his  private  secretary.  Their  con- 
tents, with  regard  to  Swedish  affairs,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  that  the  Crown  Prince  desired 
Norway,  and  desired  to  possess  it  at  any  price. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  Schlegel  recommended  a 
federation  under  the  leadership  of  an  emperor  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  His  statements  concerning  Stein 
are  most  remarkable.     The  latter  had  written  to  him 

*  A.  W.Schlegers  Letters.  Scbclliiig  to  Schlegel,  Maria-Einsiedcl, 
nearZuricli,  May  9,  1812. 

t  W.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  ii. 
410,413. 
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from  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  and  in  speaking  of 
Germany  had  said,  "  Unity  and  strength  are  necessary 
to  that  country  ;  the  whole  race  of  princes  has  become 
so  hateful  to  the  nation,  and  so  despicable  by  reason 
of  their  corruption,  that  they  must  be  done  away 
with."  * 

In  connection  with  this  conception  of  the  situation, 
Stein  was  sent  to  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  April  with 
reference  to  the  treaty  of  Breslau.  Thence,  at  the 
head  of  the  central  council  of  government  established 
by  the  Allies,  he  was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
occupied  countries  and  to  tax  their  revenues.  The 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Austria,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  armies  on  Saxon  territory,  hindered 
the  fulfilment  of  these  arrangements.f 

Against  these,  and  especially  against  Stein  himself, 
are  Schlegel's  remarks  directed,  in  his  official  letters  to 
Gentz.  He  repeats  the  contents  of  Stein's  letter,  with 
the  remark  that  Stein  desires  to  liberate  Germany, 
and  to  form  North  Germany  into  a  monarchy  by 
means  more  despotic  than  those  employed  by  Napo- 
leon himself.  He  says  that  Stein  did  not  know  the 
Germans,  whose  weak  point  was  their  exaggerated 
adherence  to  their  hereditary  princes. 

His  straight-waistcoat  was  not  required,  and  his  pro- 
ject was  not  feasible,  as  it  was  as  contrary  to  European 

*  A.  W.  Schlcgel,  Posthumous  Letters.  Caron  vou  Stein  to 
Sclilegel,  Nov.  7,  1812. 

t  Pertz,  Life  of  Stein,  iii.  314.  W.  Oncken,  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  War  of  Liberation,  ii.  274-275. 
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policy  as  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  which  objected  to 
all  sudden  changes  and  revolutionary  measures.  The 
treaty  of  Jireslau  deprived  the  princes  of  that  which 
he  demanded  of  the  people  ;  it  was  doubtful  what 
it  would  give  the  nation  in  exchange.  After  the 
establishment  of  universal  peace  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  the  German  constitution.* 

The  public  in  Vienna  was  always  glad  to  hear  com- 
plaints concerning  the  passionate  character  and  un- 
accountable ideas  of  Baron  Stein — as  it  did  from 
Schlegel's  letters. 

In  Metternich's  eyes  Stein  had  always  been  a 
Jacobin,  and  Gentz,  whose  opinions  were  now  entirely 
altered,  no  longer  recognised  the  spirits  he  had  enthu- 
siastically invoked  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth. 

The  understanding  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
partially  secured  the  fulfilment  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden's  wishes.  During  the  armistice  which 
had  followed  Napoleon's  useless  victories  at  Gros- 
Grorschen  and  Bautzen,  Metternich  first  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden's  active  co-operation  in  the 
cause  of  the  allies.!  At  the  conferences  at  Trachen- 
berg  in  July  this  co-operation  was  secured. 

In  Stockholm  Madame  de  Stael's  whole  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  Germany  since  the  departure 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel's  Posthumous  Works.  Schlegel  to  F.  Gcntz, 
Stockholm  in  May,  Stralsuud  beginning  of  June,  July  G,  1813. 

t  W.  Oncken,  Austria  caul  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  ii. 
410. 
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of  the  Crown  Prince.  She  wrote  to  Schlegel  that 
this  country  had  become  a  second  Fatherland  to  her 
ever  since  he  had  awakened  her  enthusiasm  for  it.* 
She  was  possessed  by  a  sort  of  home-sickness  from 
being  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  action.  "  Tous 
ces  pays  delivres^^  she  wrote  to  her  friends,  "  ne  sont 

pas  le  mien U'esprit  imhlic  de  VAUemagne 

va  a  merveille Taurais  quelque  idee  d'aller  a 

Berlin,  maisje  C7-ains  ma  propre  peur."^ 

She  wrote  to  the  Princess  Radziwill,  Princess 
Louise  of  Prussia,  "Xe  coeur  me  bat  sur  la  destinee 
de  VAUemagne,  comme  si  le  tliSdtre  de  la  guerre 
Hait  en  France P  % 

In  May  her  eldest  son  returned  to  Stockholm,  at  her 
wish,  to  take  ship  with  her  and  his  sister  and  Rocca 
to  England.  The  last  news  from  France  announced 
the  imprisonment  of  Elzear  de  Sabran  in  Vincennes; 
ordered  by  Savary  only  because  he  had  kept  up  a 
friendship  with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  because  a 
letter  of  his,  addressed  to  her,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  imperial  police,  which  kept  him  in  prison  during 
several  months,  and  then  banished  him  from  Paris. § 
Writing  to  Schlegel  from  Gottenberg,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  to  take  farewell  of  him,  she  said  he  must  not 

*  Madame  de  Stael  a  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Stockholm,  May  14,  1813. 
SchlegeVs  Posthumous  Letters. 

f  Galiffe,  D\m  sicde  a  Vautrs,  part  ii.  339.  Madamo  de  Stael 
a  Galiffe,  March  30,  April  13  and  24,  1813. 

\  Pertz,  Leben  von  Stein,  iii.  314. 

§  Bardoux,  "  Madame  de  Custine,"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
March  15,  1888. 
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forget  that  he  belonged  to  the  family,  and  that  he 
must  return  to  them  as  soon  as  his  noble  mission  was 
at  an  end.  She  missed  him  so  much  that  the  feeling 
must  inevitably  be  reciprocal  after  he  had  contributed 
so  much  to  her  moral  support.  He  must  only  be  less 
sparing  of  his  news,  which  she  awaited  with  beating 
heart. 

"  What  are  you  about  in  this  world,  where  we 
have  to  suffer  so  much  and  to  be  separated  ?  "  she 
wrote  to  Villers;  "and  will  the  day  come  when  we 
shall  meet  again  ?  We  shall  then  say  at  the  hour  of 
Resurrection  in  the  words  of  I'Abbe  Delille,  '  Qu'en, 
nous  recomiaissaiit  nous  serous  attenclris.'  In  one 
part  of  Europe  grief  nearly  killed  me,  in  another  I 
received  homage.  I  ask  myself  whether  the  end  is 
far  distant,  and  I  look  upon  my  own  lot  as  if  it  were 
strange  to  me.''* 

Benjamin  Constant,  who  for  two  years  had  lived 
by  turns  at  the  castle  of  Hardenberg  and  at  "Got- 
tingen,  also  received  the  following  farewell  letter 
from  her :  "  For  two  months  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
you:  I  have  not  seen  you  for  two  j^ears.  Po  you 
remember  saying  that  we  should  not  be  separated 
from  each  other  ?  I  can  truly  say  that  apart  from 
everything  else  you  have  allowed  a  fine  career  to 
escape  you,  and  what  is  to  become  of  me  in  my 
spiritual  solitude  ?     With  whom  can  I  talk  and  how 

*  M.  Isler,  Posthumous  Letters  of  Ch.  de  Villers,  300.  Madame 
de  Stael  to  Villers,  Nov.  29,  1812. 
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shall  I  exist  on  my  own  resources  ?  My  eldest  son 
is  with  me ;  he  is  appointed  secretary  to  the  Embassy 

in  the  United  States My  daughter  will  write 

to  you  from  Gothenburg.  It  will  be  her  last  farewell 
and  mine ;  but  I  hope  that  you  will  still  feel  the  need 
of  seeing  us  again,  and  not  neglect  that  which  Grod 

has  given  you I  am  travelling  to  the  Doxats, 

and  there  I  may  remain  waiting,  or  perhaps  die.  .  .  . 
Who  knows  what  Grod  may  require  of  us  ?  I  always 
keep  letters  of  yours ;  I  never  take  out  my  writing 
materials  without  taking  them  up  and  looking  at 
the  address ;  all  that  I  have  suffered  through  that 
handwriting  makes  me  shudder,  and  yet  I  would  fain 
see  it  again.  My  father  and  you  and  Mathieu  share 
a  part  of  my  heart  that  is  eternally  closed.  There 
I  continually  suffer  and  always  in  a  new  way.  I 
live  in  the  Past,  and  were  I  about  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  my  voice  would  utter  these  three 
names — one  of  which  alone  was  harmful  to  me.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  brought  such  ruin  ? — that  despair, 
such  as  mine,  could  not  restrain  you  ?  No,  you  are 
guilty,  and  only  your  admirable  intellect  can  cause 
me  any  further  illusions.  Farewell,  farewell !  What 
I  suffer  you  cannot  understand."  * 

Soon  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael's  friends  heard 
of  her  safe  arrival  in  London.      She  must  have  felt 

with  the  poet  when  he  says — 

"  No  sea 
Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free." 

*  A.  Strodtmann,  Didderprofile  unci  Characterkopfe,  ii.  24. 
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She  took  up  her  abode  first  in  a  small  house  in 
Georg-e  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  afterwards  in 
Argyle  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  her  reception  in 
the  English  capital  far  exceeded  her  expectations. 
It  was  not  merely  personal,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
the  principle  she  represented ;  of  the  persecutions 
from  which  her  defenceless  sex  did  not  protect  her ; 
of  her  unwavering  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  a 
cause  in  which  England  was  most  specially  interested. 
Old  friends  rallied  round  her  in  this  hospitable  land ; 
amongst  its  politicians  and  statesmen  she  found  re- 
cognition and  sympathetic  interest.  And  now,  too, 
the  book  could  appear,  which  she  might  well  hope 
would  be  her  greatest  literary  achievement  and  pro- 
cure her  lasting  fame. 

The  bookseller  Campe,  at  Hamburg,  had  offered  in 
March  to  publish  the  book  On  Germany,  which  had 
disturbed  the  uneasy  conscience  in  Paris. 

But  Madame  de  Stael  was  bound,  with  regard  to 
the  Continent,  by  the  promise  wrung  from  her  by 
Napoleon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  young  friend 
of  the  Weimar  days,  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  she 
completed  an  arrangement  with  Murray,  the  London 
publisher,  who  acquired  the  work  at  the  price  of 
1,500  guineas. 

She  had  only  been  a  few  days  in  London  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  not 
only  decided  the  fate  of  the  French  dominion  in 
Spain,  but  which,  according  to  Wellington's  own 
opinion,  drove  Napoleon  out  of  Germany.* 

*  Lord  Acton,  IU><lorirnJ  Uevicw,  July,  1887,  598. 
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"Misfortune  should  not  interfere  with  our  prin- 
ciples," wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Moreau,  under 
the  influence  of  the  news  of  the  victory,  "for  truth 
and,  in  consequence  liberty,  will  always  be  the 
strength  of  honourable  men.  The  countiy  in  which 
I  am  now  living  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  a  mode- 
rate representative  government,  which  places  personal 
merit  above  every  thing  else."* 

She  herself  could  now  hope  that  after  so  many 
storms,  lucky  stars  would  brighten  her  future. 

This  was  not  to  be.  At  the  end  of  July  she 
received  the  news  that  her  son  Albert  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  with  a  Cossack  officer.  The  story  of 
the  duel  in  which  he  fell  preserves  a  sad  notoriety  in 
the  history  of  duelling,  as  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  was  literally  cut  off  by  his  opponent.f 

Albert  de  Stael  had  given  his  mother  much  anxiety, 
which  she  expresses  in  a  letter  written  to  her  son 
from  Stockholm  in  1812.;}: 

Unlike  his  elder  brother,  who  was  quiet  and 
seriously  disposed,  Albert  was  frivolous  and  boisterous. 
He  would  not  conform  to  rules,  although  he  was  by 
no  means  wanting  in  capacity.  "  Ce  pauvre  Albert 
(wait  prii  le  mouvement  de  travers,  mais  il  en  avait,'^ 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  to  Schlegel  at  a  later  date. 

*  L''Auteur  ties  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
248. 

I  E.  M.  Arndt,  Errinerungen  aus  dem  missern  Leben,  177. 
Varnhagen  von  Ensp,  Dcnkivurdiglceiteii,  iii.  140,  287.  Pictet  de 
Sorgy,  Souvenirs.     Stephen,  Life  of  Madame  de  Stael,  ii.  205. 

I  Revue  Retrospective,  V°  sorie,  iii.  1834, 
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He  had  hardly  entered  the  Swedish  service  when  he 
felt  himself  to  be  set  aside  on  account  of  various 
differences,  and  his  mother  was  obliged  to  employ 
every  means  at  her  disposal  in  writing  to  persuade  him, 
aided  by  Schlegel,  to  refrain  from  extreme  measures. 

On  being  sent  by  his  general,  when  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars,  on  an  errand  to  Hamburg,  Albert  de  Stael 
begged  his  superiors  to  allow  him  to  remain  with 
Colonel  Tettenborn,  who  had  entered  the  Russian 
service,  and  had  raised  a  regiment  in  which  volunteers 
of  all  nationalities  served  against  Napoleon. 

These  included  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  who  made 
friends  with  Albert  de  Stael.  Afterwards  in  Paris 
he  was  able  to  tell  Madame  de  Stael  of  her  son's 
bravery  in  many  battles,  in  which  they  both  had 
taken  part,  and  to  give  her  the  details  of  the  final 
catastrophe. 

Albert  de  Stael  joined  Tettenborn's  regiment 
against  his  mother's  wish.  She  was  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  about  him  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
her.  It  was  said  in  Geneva  that  she  had  borne  the 
news  courageously  ;  perhaps  too  courageously.*  She 
herself  speaks  of  the  feelmg  of  complete  exhaustion 
which  followed  the  first  great  grief,  t 

This  sad  news  was  soon  followed  by  more. 

Count  Narbonnc  had  survived  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  the  Russian  campaign.     In  the  spring  of 

*  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  Letti-es  ine'diies,  etc.  198.  Sismondi  a  la 
Comtcssc  d'Albanj.     Geneve,  Sept.  3,  1813. 

t  Madame  de  Stael  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Londres,  Sept.  25,  1813, 
Schlegel's  Posthumous  Letters. 
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1813  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  no  delusions  as 
to  the  evident  direction  of  Austrian  politics,  and 
furnished  information  on  this  subject  with  commend- 
able clearness.* 

At  Dresden,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  in 
June  by  Napoleon,  the  latter  said  to  him,  pointing 
to  the  young  men  who  were  being  drilled  there  jast 
at  that  time,  "You  do  not  believe  in  miracles?" 
"  Certainly,  sire/'  replied  Narbonne,  "  on  condition 
that  I  am  allowed  time  to  cross  myself."  Four 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  sent  with  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  to  Prague  to  represent  France  at  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  ward  off  a  catastrophe  against  which  le 
had  frequently  but  vainly  uttered  warnings.  To 
punish  him  for  failing  to  do  so,  he  was  sent  as  com- 
mandant to  TorgaUj  and  there  swept  off  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  by  typhus  which  raged  among  his  troops. 
To  the  eyes  of  curious  observers  IVladame  de  Stael 
betrayed  nothing  of  the  effect  of  this  news  upon  her;t 
but  in  subsequent  remarks  of  hers,  the  memories 
linked  with  the  name  of  the  dead  man  were  revived. 

A.  W.  Schlegel's  letters  speak  of  the  sympathy  she 
felt  for  General  Moreau's  wife,  who  had  remained 
behind  in  London.  When  his  death  left  her  a  widow, 
Madame  de  Stael  showed  her  the  most  loving  interest. 
'°  J^ai  pour  elle  line  pitie  dechiranfe,^'  she  wrote,  in 

*  W.  Oncken,  Oesterreich  unci  Freussen  im  Befreiungskrieg,  ii.  198, 
209,  312,  315,  332.     Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  213,  215. 
j  Miss  Berry,  Journals  and  Correspondence,  ii.  54  G. 
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a  frame  of  mind  •which  made  her  more  ready  than 
ever  to  be  helpful. 

At  the  same  time  she  had  reached  a  period  of  her 
life  when  even  her  distress  over  the  loss  of  her  son 
could  not  keep  down  the  feeling  that  the  work  of  her 
life  still  lay  before  her,  and  that  to  complete  it  she 
required  all  her  available  strength. 

The  book  On  Germany  appeared  in  October,  1813, 
and  in  three  days  the  first  edition  was  sold  out.* 
Intended  as  a  monument  in  honour  of  a  conquered 
nation  at  the  darkest  hour  of  its  history,  the  book 
was  on  the  contrary  a  witness  of  its  revival  and  its 
triumph  ;  and  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  at  Leipzig 
replied  to  the  bold  prophecy  in  the  preface  that  "the 
home  of  thought  would  be  the  scene  of  great  deeds." 

Since  Madame  de  Stael's  book  appeared,  nearly 
eighty  years  have  elapsed ;  it  has  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  time;  and  so  far  the  question  as  to  whether  she 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  work  of  lasting  worth 
may  be  considered  as  solved.  Nowhere  is  a  more 
immediate  and  lively  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the 
general  state  of  affairs  in  the  Germany  of  the  classical 
period  before  and  after  Jena — of  its  authors  and 
thinkers,  its  poets  and  savants,  its  public  and  private 
customs— than  in  her  book  Be  VAllemagne.  Germany 
had  never  hitherto  been  so  impartially  and  sympa- 
thetically described  and  examined  into  by  a  stranger. 

*  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspond- 
ence, i.  267.  A.  W.  Sclilegcl,  Correspondence.  ]\Iadame  de  Stacl  to 
A.  W.  Schlogel,  London,  Nov.  9,  1813.     In  the  Dresden  Library. 
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It  is  not  suriDrising  that  criticism  found  much  to  reject 
and  to  set  aside.  It  is  only  surprising  that  it  was 
able  to  do  so  little.  If  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  the  limited  period  of  time,  the  inward  and 
outward  hindrances  which  had  to  be  overcome,  before 
the  restraints  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  a  foreign 
nationality  and  language,  of  an  unaccustomed  train 
of  thought,  could  be  broken  down, — our  praise  must 
not  stop  at  the  mere  literary  worth  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Like  many  great  books  before  it,  this  was  beyond 
everything  an  achievement,  and  justice  can  only  be 
done  to  it  when  it  is  regarded  as  such. 

It  was  rare  courage,  and  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
independence  of  mind,  which  enabled  her  to  speak  to 
the  victors  of  possessions  which  could  not  be  con- 
quered on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  compare 
Napoleon's  universal  dominion  with  a  kingdom  of 
thought  which  she  prophesied  would  overcome  his 
dominion.  The  Emperor's  condemnation  of  the  book 
showed  that  he  thus  understood  it,  and  so  far  he  was 
amply  justified.  Por  any  one  who  declared  himself 
in  agreement  with  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced 
from  the  book  at  once  declared  himself  at  variance 
with  Napoleon. 

*'  Conscience  and  religion,"  it  is  said  in  the  treatise 
on  morality,  "  are  not  given  us  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fleeting  hours,  or  to  lessen  misfortunes  that 
are  inevitable  in  this  life.  Rather  are  they  given  to 
us  that  we  may  choose  not  so  much  what  is  useful 
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as  what  ia  right — that  we  may  sacrifice  the  present 
to  the  future,  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  the  support 
of  individuals  to  the  dignity  of  the  race. 

"  Individuals  are  virtuous  when  they  subordinate 
their  personal  interests  to  the  advantage  of  the 
general  public ;  but  governments  must  also  be  re- 
garded as  individuals  which  must  sacrifice  momentary 
interests  to  the  unalterable  dictates  of  duty.  If  the 
statesman's  morality  were  exclusively  based  on  the 
public  welfare,  it  might  under  certain  circumstances 
lead  him  into  crime.  .  .  ."  *  It  would  be  impossible 
more  thoroughly  to  take  the  part  of  the  ill-used 
Germans  than  is  done  in  this  and.  many  other  parts 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
Madame  de  Stael  should  have  done  it,  because  she 
believed  in  the  political  regeneration  of  the  Grermans 
as  little  as  Fichte  did.f  "  Those  among  them  who 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  Universe  have 
really  nothing  to  do/'  she  says,  half  in  earnest  and 
half  in  joke.  "  The  kind  of  talent  necessary  to 
incite  men  to  energetic  action  is  very  seldom  pro- 
duced in  Grermany ;  theological  questions,  Kant's 
philosophy,  idealism  or  empirism,  are  endlessly  dis- 
cussed, and  nothing  results  from  it  all  beyond  book 
learning."  | 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  iii.  chap.  xiii.  "  De  la 
morale  fondee  sur  Tinteret  national."  Compare  with  part  i.  chap.  ii. 
"  Des  moeiirs  et  du  caractere  des  Allcmands." 

t  H.  von  Treitschlce,  Ficlite  and  the  National  Idea,  i.  132. 

X  Madame  de  Stael,  De  I'Allemagne,  part  i.  chap,  xviii.  part  iv. 
chap.  viii. 
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She  was  mistaken,  and  the  few  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  written  her  book  sufficed  to 
render  such  an  opinion  an  anachronism. 

With  this  exception  she  has  made  an  excellent 
study  of  the  German  character,  and  to  those  who 
follow  in  her  footsteps  she  has  left  little  to  discover. 
She  considered  the  classes  to  be  much  more  definitely 
separated  than  in  France.  In  the  higher  ranks  this 
resulted  in  too  few  ideas  and  conceptions,  and 
amongst  the  learned  in  too  little  practical  under- 
standing of  affairs ;  but  she  recognised  that  the 
strong  support  of  the  social  hierarchy,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  misapprehensions  which  it  entailed,  was 
best  suited  to  the  general  tone,  and  that  only  rarely 
did  it  offend  individual  sensibility,  because  a  natural 
kindliness  on  the  one  side,  and  great  simplicity  of 
manners  on  the  other,  brought  the  same  men  together 
who  appeared  so  widely  separated  by  differences  of 
rank  and  position.  For  whilst  the  Germans  per- 
mitted no  interference  in  an  intellectual  sphere,  they 
submitted  unresistingly  in  social  relations  to  the 
habitual  customs,  and  were  quite  content  to  allow 
everyday  affairs  to  be  settled  for  them. 

Madame  de  Stael  compares  the  industry  and  fru- 
gality of  the  north  with  "  the  monotonous  prosperity 
of  the  south."  She  was  most  struck  in  Austria  by 
the  prevalent  and  instinctive  dislike  to  everything 
which  exceeded  mediocrity,  or  threatened  to  inter- 
rupt the  established  routine,  so  that,  in  the  face  of 
this  comfortable  indifference,  the  question  presented 
itself  whether  happiness  might  not  be  found  as  much  in 
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the  suppression  of  spiritual  gifts  as  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

But  a  nation  which  is  interested  neither  in  politics, 
in  literature,  nor  the  fine  arts,  must  necessarily  fall 
into  commonplaces.  ^^Un  commerageennohli  par  les 
grands  noms  qiil'on  prononce,  mais  qtii  a  pourtant  le 
meme  fond  que  celui  des  gens  du  peuple,^^  was  her 
impression  of  the  Viennese  salons,  where  she  always 
met  the  same  people  to  talk  over  the  same  subjects. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  travelled  all  that  distance 
to  instruct  herself  in  German  matters  with  Germans, 
found  a  society  which  spoke  the  French  language  and 
told  anecdotes  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  old-fashioned  Parisian  bon  mots.  It  was 
so  unnatural  that  she  was  reminded  of  the  passage  in 
Ariosto,  where  Roland  says  of  the  old  mare  he  is 
dragging  after  him  that  she  possesses  every  quality 
and  only  one  fault,  which  is  that  she  is  dead. 

She  was  more  indulgent  as  to  this  want  in  the 
Grerman  character  than  Aurelie  in  Wilhelm  3Ieister. 
"  I  have  to  pay  for  being  a  German ;  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  Germans  to  take  life  seriously.  The 
German  nation  seems  to  me  so  clumsy,  so  badly 
brought  up,  so  devoid  of  pleasing  traits,  so  tasteless. 
I  often  exclaim  :  '  No  German  can  tie  a  shoe  without 
having  learnt  how  to  do  it  from  a  foreign  nation.'" 

This  same  Aurelie  says,  however,  of  the  French 
language:  "How  I  hate  it  with  my  whole  heart! 
It  is  a  first-rate  language  for  reservations,  inuendos, 
and  lies !  " 
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Madame  de  Stael  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
in  her  turn  quotes  the  passa2:e  in  Wilhelm  Meister, 
wherein  a  woman  recognises  her  lover's  intention  to 
forsake  her  from  the  circumstance  that  he  writes  to 
her  in  French :  "  Perfection  in  the  art  of  expression 
at  times  does  harm  to  the  sincerity  of  the  character." 
The  French  have  endeavoured  to  lend  their  cheerful 
disposition  to  the  Germans,  but  it  is  still  true  that  all 
that  is  holiest  is  shaken  if  this  cheerful  disposition 
repudiates  all  earnestness,  and  nothing  is  sacred  from 
mockery.* 

The  more  unspoilt  the  German  nature  showed 
itself  to  be,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  more  she  approved 
of  it.  This  was,  however,  the  case  in  the  north  more 
than  in  the  south.  "  In  France,"  writes  Madame  de 
Stael,  "people  have  no  notion  of  the  extent  of  the 
German  intellectual  culture.  The  innkeepers  and 
small  officials  have  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
tongues  and  books ;  the  smallest  towns  possess  good 
libraries  ;  village  schoolmasters  know  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  one  compares  a  German  to  a  French 
province,  centuries  of  development  would  appear  to 
lie  between  them.  Picard  and  Kotzebue  have  both 
written  comedies  about  the  provincials.  The  French- 
man describes  them  as  always  striving  to  imitate  Paris; 
the  German  proves  them  to  be  proud  of  the  incom- 
parable advantages  of  their  domestic  circumstances. 


*  Madame  de  Stael,  Z^e  ZViZZe??ia(7me,  part  i.  chap.  xi.     "Del'esprit 
de  conversation,"  chap.  xii.  etc. 
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The  difference  in  their  Comedy  is  also  the  differ- 
ence in  the  habits  of  the  two  countries.  The  German 
savant  can  spend  fifteen  hours  of  tlie  day  undisturbed 
at  his  books ;  his  solitude  guarantees  his  independ- 
ence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  in  the  German  universities  requires  the 
universality  of  culture  which  is  peculiar  to  almost 
all  the  distinguished  intellects  in  Germany.  The 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  univer- 
sities lies  in  the  assertion  that  their  teaching  begins 
where  that  of  most  other  nations  comes  to  an  end." 

In  the  variegated  picture  of  German  life  drawn  by 
Madame  de  Staei  one  want  makes  itself  felt.  The 
burgher  middle-class,  which  retained  the  national 
characteristics  and  traditional  customs  far  more  than 
the  nobility,  withdrew  itself  from  notice  in  those 
days  more  than  it  does  nowadays,  and  shut  out 
strangers  from  its  active  although  somewhat  limited 
circle.  To  gain  an  insight  into  this  circle,  Madame 
de  Stael  should  have  fallen  back  upon  the  descrip- 
tions in  Sermann  and  Dorothea,  in  W^ertlier,  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  Egmont,  Faust,  wherein  the  movement 
and  activity  in  the  inn  and  workshop,  on  the  market- 
place and  at  the  gate,  in  church  and  at  home,  are  so 
faithfully  and  delicately  described,  at  a  time  when 
the  middle  class,  which  filled  so  many  different  call- 
ings, nevertheless  thoroughly  preserved  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarities.  Madame  do  Stacl  has  passed 
over  these  domestic  pictures. 

In   Werther  she  is  enthralled  by  the   marvellous 
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psyciiological  development ;  in  Wilhelm  Meister  by 
Goethe's  views  of  life.  In  Egmont  she  dislikes  the 
middle  class  element,  and  the  heroic  course  of  the 
tragedy  she  considers  to  be  disturbed  by  the  popular 
tone ;  she  calls  KlarclievC s  mother  tr^8-vulgaire. 

Her  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  variety  of 
human  interest  and  the  requirements  of  reality  is  still 
more  felt  in  her  verdict  on  E.ermann  and  Dorotliea. 
Madame  de  Stael  does  indeed  speak  of  the  natural 
dignity  wherewith  the  poet  ennobles  even  that  which 
is  most  insignificant,  and  compares  it  to  that  of  the 
Homeric  heroes ;  but  next  follows  the  reservation 
that  one  must  allow  both  the  events  and  the  person- 
ages  to  be  of  subordinate  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kahale  unci  Liehe,  the  work  in 
which  class-differences  come  into  tragic  conflict,  is 
only  mentioned  incidentally  and  with  a  depreciatory 
remark  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  piece. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  and  especially  like 
Prussia,  where  everyone  can  say  or  print  what  he 
pleases,  but  where  Madame  de  Stael  never  heard  any 
one  complain  during  the  whole  of  her  residence  in 
it  of  oppression,  of  despotism,  or  of  social  injuries,* 
she  was  justified  in  her  conclusion  that  the  poet's 
description  only  represented  very  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  time  would  bring  the  necessary  alterations. 
But  time  has  acted  deliberately.  Even  now,  when 
nearly  a   century   has  elapsed,  and  when   so  many 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  De  rAllemagne,  part  i.  chap,  xvi.  "  La 
Frussc." 
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decisive  political  changes  have  taken  place,  many 
things  in  the  social  life  of  Germany  remain  precisely 
as  many  chapters  of  Madame  de  Stael's  book  describes 
them.  Her  severity  in  this  direction  allows  her  the 
more  unreservedly  to  bestow  her  recognition  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  And  here  the  question  arises  whether 
this  recognition  was  in  itself  easy  ?  Thirty  years 
before  Madame  de  Stael,  King  Frederick  had  given 
his  opinion  in  an  especial  j)aper  upon  German  litera- 
ture. It  was  entitled,  De  la  Utterature  allemande ; 
cles  defauts  qu^on  peut  lui  reproclier  :  quelles  en  sont 
les  causes ;  et  'par  quels  moyens  on  peut  les  corriger, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  discussions,  partly 
polemical  and  partly  apologetic* 

They  could  do  nothing  against  the  fact  that  the 
king's  treatise,  which  appeared  a  few  months  before 
Lessing's  death  on  the  13th  of  February,  1781,  does 
not  give  a  single  syllable  with  reference  to  this 
reformer  of  German  literature.  Neither  are  Klop- 
stock  or  Wieland  mentioned,  although  Frederick  had 
heard  of  both. 

Groethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  is  pointed  out  as 
an  imitation  of  those  dreadfully-bad  English  plays 
and  laughable  farces  (whereby  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  meant),  which  are  only  fit  to  be  played  before 
savages  in  Canada. 

King  Frederick  understood   German   very  imper- 

*  Dr.  G.  Krause,  Friedricli  tier  Grosse  unci  die  Deutsche  Foesie, 
»•  16,  etc.  Syhe],  Ilistorische  Zeitschrift,  1887.  Liter aturbericht, 
505-552. 
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fectly  ;  but  even  those  who  did  understand  it  very 
often  saw  no  more  clearly  than  he  did  with  regard  to 
the  masterpieces  of  German  literature. 

The  treatment  endured  by  its  greatest  representa- 
tives at  the  hands  of  contemporary  literature  and  the 
daily  press  may  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  opinions, 
similar  to  that  made  by  Victor  Helm,  amongst  others, 
in  connection  with  Goethe.* 

It  was  not  the  ordinary  public,  but  Lessing,  who 
said  of  the  author  of  Wertlier  and  Qotz  that  if  he 
ever  came  to  the  years  of  discretion  "  he  would  not 
be  much  more  than  an  ordinary  man." 

Klopstock  considered  Hermann  and  Dorothea  to 
be  inferior  to  "Vosse's  Luise,  and  travestied  the  names 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe  into  Scliiiler  and  Gothe. 

Iffland  dared  to  assert  that  in  Iphigenia  Greek 
simplicity  had  degenerated  into  triviality. 

Schiller  criticised  the  "liberty  rhetoric"  in Egmont^ 
and  even  he  was  at  first  disappointed  in  Faust  as  a 
fragment. 

In  1804  Benjamin  Constant  remarked  with  regard 
to  this  first  Faust  that  it  was  not  equal  to  Candide; 
just  as  in  another  direction  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who 
usually  showed  such  refined  and  discriminating  per- 
ception, was  unable  to  discover  the  greatness  of 
Moliere,  which  had  long  been  recognised  by  more 
modest  German  art-critics. f     Madame  de  Stael,  on 

*  Victor  Helm,  Gedanhen  iiher  Goethe.  Goethe  and  tlic  public, 
57,  62,  64,  86,  87. 

f  Prof.  Jakobs,  "  Moliere,''  Nachtrcige  zu  Sulzer''s  allegemeiner 
Theorie  der  scJwnen  Kilnste,  1795,  iv. 
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her  side,  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  over-refined  taste. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  her  closing  remark  on 
Faust,  that  whether  the  poem  is  understood  as  an 
imaginary  vision  or  as  sober  sense,  one  would  never 
desire  to  have  it  repeated,* 

But  in  this  part  of  the  book  Schiller  has  been  most 
successfully  dealt  with.  His  preference  for  history, 
his  seductive  rhetoric,  his  moving  pathos,  his  strong 
and  earnest  endeavour  after  an  ideal  purity  in  art 
and  life,  the  extraordinary  dramatic  power  he  em- 
ployed in  its  realization  —  all  these  characteristic 
traits  were  immeasurably  more  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Frenchwoman  than  the  tortuous  paths 
of  Goethe's  poetry.  Werther  remains  her  favourite 
romance,  but  Matne  Stuart  is  in  her  opinion  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  German  drama.  The  purely 
dramatic  qualities  enthralled  her  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  actors. 

Next  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Herder 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  sympathy.  She  says  of 
the  author  of  Nathan  that  he  had  "  tme  arcleur  sans 
flamme,  une  vehemence  pMlosopMque  toujours  active, 
et  qui  produisait  par  des  coups  redoubles,  des  effets 
durables y  That  he  "  taught  the  Germans  to  be 
Grerman "  is  the  high  praise  she  bestows  on  the 
German  pioneer.  In  her  judgment  of  Emilia  Galotti 
she  leaves  her  friend  Schlegel  "to  admire  freezingly." 
Her  opinion  diflfers  from  his,  and  she  treats  the 
piece  with  outspoken  approval. 

*  Madame  de  tStael,  De  VAlUmagne,  part  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 
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In  the  third  part  of  the  book  On  Germany^  which 
treats  of  philosophy  and  morality,  Kant  occupies  the 
same  prominent  position  that  Schiller  and  Goethe 
occupy  in  poetry.  The  chapter  on  Kant  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  performance  seemed  so 
astonishing  that  the  critics  at  first  refused  to  believe 
in  the  feminine  authorship,  and  attributed  its  merit 
to  more  competent  j^ens.  When  this  proved  un- 
tenable, and  the  excitement  caused  by  Madame  de 
Stael  had  subsided,  a  reaction  ensued,  and  she  was 
next  accused  of  deficient  acquaintance  with  philo- 
sophical subjects.* 

Even  this  reproach  was  unjustifiable.  Thirty  years 
later  Victor  Cousin  first  attempted  writing  upon 
Kant's  philosophy,  t  By  his  culture,  his  reputation, 
and  his  talent,  he  was  well  prepared  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  teaching  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher, 
but  Madame  de  Stael's  work  stands  comparison  with 
that  of  the  professional  scholar. 

She  says  it  was  not  her  ambition  "  to  give  au 
explanation  of  some  aspects  of  a  system  which  has 
busied  all  thoughtful  minds  in  Germany  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but,  by  a  general  indication  of  the 
nature  of  Kant's  philosophy,  to  explain  its  influence 
on  science,  literature,  and  morality." 

*  Alexander  Vinet,  Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Frani^aise  du  xix 
siecle.     Madame  de  Stael,  De  V Allemagne. 

f  Victor  Cousin,  "  Kant  et  sa  Pliilosophie,"  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  1840.     Paul  Janet,  V.  Cousin.     Idem,  1884. 
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As  this  was  her  real  aim  she  was  able  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  conflicts  between  the  different  schools 
and  opinions.  She  remarks  that  through  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  it 
gives  in  Germany,  so  many  new  ideas  are  brought 
into  circulation  that  even  those  who  limit  themselves 
to  a  mere  repetition  of  them,  appear  to  possess  mental 
superiority. 

The  high  opinion  of  German  learning,  expressed  in 
the  book  On  Germany,  was  acquired  by  Madame  de 
Stael  through  her  personal  intercourse  with  Johannes 
von  Muller,  the  two  Humboldts,  Karl  Ritter,  and  the 
brothers  Schlegel.  She  thought  the  German  savants 
particularly  ready  to  serve  the  truth  with  self-deny- 
ing devotion.  "  Us  sont  vraiment  le  peuple  de  Dieii" 
she  exclaims,  "  ces  homines  qui  ne  desesperent  pas 
encore  de  la  race  humaine,  et  veulent  lui  conserver 
V empire  de  la  pensee.^'  * 

The  book  closes  with  an  apostrophe  to  France : 
"  Region  of  glory  and  love,  should  ever  enthusiasm 
become  extinct  within  your  borders — should  a  spirit 
of  calculation  take  its  place,  and  should  a  cold  logic 
crush  out  an  heroic  contempt  for  danger — of  what 
avail  would  be  your  beautiful  sky,  your  intel- 
lectual advantages,  your  material  possessions  ?  A 
powerful  mind  and  well-directed  daring  might  still 
give  the  world  into  your  keeping,  but  you  would  only 
leave  a  barren  and  sandy  desert,  and  your  strength 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Be  VAJlemngne,  part  iii.  chap.  xxi. 
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would  have  exhausted  itself  in  storms."  Such  pas- 
sages, and  others  in  the  same  style,  explain  how  it 
came  about  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  made 
in  France  upon  her  book  On  Germany,  the  popularity 
of  the  authoress  was  unassailable. 

She  could  say  even  the  hardest  things  to  her  fellow- 
countrymen  with  unrestrained  freedom ;  she  might 
accuse  them  of  frivolity  and  self-conceit,  of  having 
lost  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and  of  allowing 
fashion  rather  than  conviction  to  decide  in  matters 
of  love  and  of  religion.*  It  was  nevertheless  evident 
that  her  heart  had  remained  in  France,  whilst  her 
thoughts  had  busied  themselves  about  G-ermany. 
She  rejDeated  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  the 
French  that  they  might  still  learn  what  they  did  not 
as  yet  know — that  they  might  still  attain  those  things 
in  which  the  Germans  were  their  superiors.  But 
what  could  make  up  to  her  for  that  which  nature 
itself  had  bestowed  upon  her  own  people — the  love- 
able  temper,  the  sure  taste,  the  clear  comprehension, 
the  appreciation  of  superiority,  the  cheerful  and 
heroic  courage ! 

"  It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  judge  our  native 
land  impartially,"  she  says  in  the  book  On  Germany; 
"  our  feelings  can  never  be  separated  from  our  judg- 
ment. And  if  we  are  forced  to  leave  our  home  we 
are  uprooted,  and  are  strangers  to  ourselves."t 

The  discovery  of  the  nation  which  they  thought 

"  Madame  dc   Stacl,  De  VAllemagne,  joart  i.  chap.  xi. 
I  Idem,  chap.  xiii. 
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they  had  overthrown  came  upon  the  French,  so  un- 
expectedly that  Dussault,  one  of  their  first  critics,  had 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  Madame  de  Stael's  book. 
"  Quant  a  la  pJiilosophie  de  Kant  et  de  ses  disciples^'' 
said  Suard,  "/e  regrette  le  temps  et  le  talent  que 
Madame  deStaelaperdus  a  V expliquer  et  a  V adorer. ''''  * 

Of  the  distinguished  men  who,  as  imperial  officials, 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  Germany  from 
personal  observation,  Beugnot,  De  Serre,  Barante, 
de  Broglie,  made  no  attempt  to  contradict  these 
opinions.  "  Qu' eussent-ils  done  voulu?''^  said  Madame 
de  Stael;  "  Vltalie  pouvait  Stre  chantee,  niais  il 
fallait  raconter  VAUemagne.''' 

Henry  Beyle  Stendhal,  an  adherent  of  the  Em- 
peror's, and  the  only  man  among  them  who  spoke 
German  and  had  visited  Weimar,  expressed  himself 
with  more  justice,  although  with  scarcely  less  hostility 
with  regard  to  the  book.  He  called  the  picture  of 
Germany  thoroughly  untrue,  and  repeated  the  un- 
deserved reproach,  that  the  authoress  had  not  under- 
stood German.  But  in  individual  remarks  he  reveals 
his  astonishing  penetration,  and  describes  the  book  as 
"  le  meilletir  ouvrage  de  Madame  de  Stael,  qui  pioiirra 
survivre  une  mngtaine  d'annees  a  ses  autres  ecrits. 
Get  ouvrage  tomhera  des  qiie  nous  aurons  deux  volumes 
hien  fails  sur  la  litterature  romantiquey  f 

He  would  have  had  a  long  time  to  wait  for  these 

*  Jules  Simon,  Une  Acade'mie  sous  Je  Directoire,  216.     Saint-Rene 
Taillandier,  Lettres  inedites,  etc.  257. 
I  Stendhal  (Henry  Beyle),  Correspondance  inedite,  i.  77. 
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two  volumes.  For,  -when  the  period  of  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  Mounier,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  German  literature,  mentions  that  none  of  a  whole 
list  of  French  works  on  Germany  were  likely  to  put 
Madame  de  8tael's  in  the  shade.  He  says.:  "The 
best  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  German  aflfairs 
would  be  to  work  her  book  up."  * 

Heinrich  Heine  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  in 
1833,  described  his  H.%story  of  Modern  Literature  in 
Germany  as  a  continuation  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
book.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  Sainte-Bouve, 
who  never  stuck  at  difficulties,  held  back  at  this  one, 
and  merely  bestowed  a  few  meaningless  sentences 
upon  the  book  On  Germany^  from  which  we  can  only 
gathei'  that  in  its  concluding  pages  he  recognises  the 
echoes  of  that  eloquence  which  delighted  all  who 
listened  to  Madame  de  Stael. 

Whilst  the  French  had  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  world  opened  out  to  them  by  this  book,  the  Ger- 
mans had  the  more  subtle  pleasure  of  following  the 
way  in  which  it  had  originated,  from  the  time  when 
Villers  wrote  his  book  On  Kant  and  gave  it  the  first 
impulse.  In  many  ways  the  authoress  has  herself 
told  us  that  she  had  read  Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and 
Herder,  no  less  attentively  than  the  moral  philoso- 
phers and  exponents  of  the  Romantic  school.   Amongst 

*  X.  Marmier,  Preface  de  rAllemagne,  reprinted  in  Charpentier's 
edition.  Paris,  1886.  The  books  he  names  are  Cousin,  Philosophical 
Writings;  Barchou  de  Pcnhoeii,  Philosophie  AllemawJe;  Saint  Marc 
Girardin,  Notices  litt.  et  jiol. ;  Lerminier,  Au  de  la  du  Rhin  ;  Edgar 
Quinet,  Allemagne  et  Itnlie. 
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the  works  which  particularly  interested  her  she  men- 
tions Schiller's  treatise  upon  Naive  and  Sentimental 
Poetry,  and  William  von  Humboldt's  aesthetic 
attempts,  which  he  translated  in  1802  for  the  Maga- 
sin  Mioyclopediqiie,  and  which  she  may  have  known 
in  this  form  after  they  had  gained  by  the  clearness 
afforded  by  the  French  language. 

Amongst  the  works  of  Grerman  historians,  those  of 
Johannes  von  Miiller,  Heeren's  Ideas  upon  Politics 
and  Trade  in  the  Ancient  World,  and  Maskow's 
German  Sistory,  were  greatly  read  at  Coppet. 
Frederick  the  Great  calls  Maskow's  history  "the 
least  faulty  amongst  them  all." 

When  Madame  de  Stael  remarks  that  German 
literature  had  never  found  a  common  centre  or 
received  help  from  the  State,  and  had  to  thank  this 
isolation  and  self-reliance  for  its  originality  and 
energy,  she  is  in  agreement  with  King  Frederick. 
When  Mirabeau  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he,  being 
the  CsBsar  of  Germany,  had  not  chosen  also  to  be  the 
Augustus  of  its  literature,  the  king  answered,  "You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about !  In  allow- 
ing the  Germans  to  follow  their  own  path  in  the 
intellectual  sphere  I  gave  them  more  than  if  I  had 
formed  their  literature."  * 

The  lion's  share  in  the  success  of  the  book  On 
Germany  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  and  in  particular  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who 

*  L.   Haiisser,    Geschichte   der  franzosischen   Revolution    heraus- 
en  von  W.  Oncken,  Berlin,  18G5,  101,  105. 
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had  so  long  been  an  inmate  of  Coppet.  Even  if  we 
had  not  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  the  whole 
composition  of  the  book  shows  that  its  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  problems  (as  indeed  was  the  case  with 
all  Madame  de  Stael's  works)  had  all  been  talked 
over  and  discussed  before  she  put  them  on  paper. 

To  this  may  be  attributed  the  frequent  want  of 
coherence,  the  remarks  scattered  about  in  the  book  in 
favour  of  personal  friends,  the  sudden  transitions,  and 
the  occasional  far-fetched  episodes. 

When  Niebuhr  took  up  the  book  On  Germany  for 
the  first  time,  he  said,  approvingly,  that  the  chapters 
on  Goethe,  North  Germany,  and  Vienna  were  re- 
markably excellent,  and  even  the  great  misconcep- 
tions and  errors  in  some  of  the  notices  proved  that 
Schlegel  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  book.  He  could 
not  even  have  seen  it  before  it  was  printed.  "She 
speaks  of  Goethe  with  enormous  respect,  and  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  point,  which  does  honour  to  her 
capacity."*  Besides  the  judgment  of  it  given  by 
Goethe  himself  in  the  Annals,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  there  is  another  in  the  letter  to  Frau  von 
Grotthuss  which  speaks  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work 
as  of  a  well-prepared  intellectual  repast.  "  You  have 
read  it  yourself,"  he  says,  "and  it  does  not  require 
my  recommendation.  I  knew  a  great  part  of  it  in 
manuscript,  but  I  always  read  it  with  new  interest. 
The  book  leads   us   in  the  most  agreeable  way  to 

*  G.  Niebuhr,  Lebens  Nachricliteii,  i.  579.  Niebuhi-  to  Dr.  Hensler, 
Berlin,  Jan.  27,  1814, 
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reflection,  and  one  is  never  at  variance  with  the 
authoress,  even  if  one  is  not  entirely  of,  her  opinion. 
All  that  of  which  she  boasts  regarding  French  society 
may  be  said  of  herself.  One  may  reckon  the  wonder- 
ful cleverness  of  this  book  amongst  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  period.  The  French  police,  who  are 
sufficiently  joenetrating  to  see  that  a  work  like  this 
must  increase  the  confidence  of  the  Germans  in  them- 
selves, wisely  suppress  it ;  rescued  copies  lie  slumber- 
ing, whilst  the  Germans  awake  and  save  themselves 
without  such  spiritual  inducement.  At  the  present 
moment  the  book  has  wonderful  effect.  If  it  had 
come  out  earlier,  it  would  have  been  credited  with 
influencing  the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  ; 
as  it  is,  it  lies  there  like  a  lately-discovered  prophecy 
and  a  demand  on  destiny ;  yes,  it  sounds  as  if  it  had 
been  written  many  years  ago.  The  Germans  will 
hardly  recognise  themselves,  but  they  find  in  it  the 
surest  measure  of  the  progress  they  have  made. 
Could  they  increase  their  self-knowledge  on  this 
opportunity  and  take  the  second  great  step,  mutually 
recognising  each  others  merits,  ceasing  to  struggle 
continuously  against  each  other  in  science  and  art ; 
could  they  at  last  learn  to  work  together  and  to 
conquer  the  internal  party  spirit  as  they  now  have 
conquered  foreign  slavery — then  none  of  the  contem- 
porary nations  could  be  called  their  equals."  * 

*  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  iv, 
237.  Frail  von  Grotthuss  and  Frau  von  Eybenberg.  Goethe  to 
Mudame  Grotthuss,  Feb.  17,  1814.  Letters  to  Countess  O'Donnell, 
pubUshed  by  R.  Werner,  114. 
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Rheinhardt  had  sent  the  manuscript  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  this  letter.  He  himself  had  received 
it — "a  fragment  of  the  hook  upon  Grermany,"  as  he 
calls  it — from  Benjamin  Constant  or  Villers;  and 
Goethe  wrote  in  reply  to  Rheinhardt :  "  As  I  think  1 
know  myself  fairly  well,  I  find  some  very  good 
apergtis  in  the  book,  and  I  can  use  it  the  better  as 
she  has  already  said  it  all  straight  to  myself,  only 
in  a  harsher  and  sharper  form."  * 

To  Frederick  Meyer,  who  had  also  seen  the  manu- 
scri])t,  Goethe  wrote  when  the  book  On  Germany 
appeared,  that  it  was  coming  out  in  parts,  probably 
in  order  that  the  high  price  might  be  concealed,  and 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  pirate  it ;  the  whole  was 
similar  to  the  parts  they  had  both  read  in  manu- 
script. 

Professor  Bernays,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
European  literature,  to  whom  even  that  which  seemed 
of  little  importance  did  not  appear  worthless,  has 
shown  how  Goethe  was  twice  influenced  by  passages 
out  of  De  VAllemagne,  notably  in  the  Spruclien  in 
Frosa.  The  first  time  was  where  he  says,  Mythologie 
— Luxe  de  Croyance.  The  passage  in  Madame  de 
Stael  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  paraphrase  is  to  be 
found  in  her  discussion  of  Burger's  Leonore.  She 
holds  with  regard  to  this  poem  that  the  superstition 
of  a  people  always  betrays  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  prevailing  religion  which  struggles  against  it,  and 

*  Goethe  and  Rheinhardt,  Coi'resjmndence,  121,  Dec.  6, 1811  ;  122, 
Feb.  13,  1812. 
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then  she  continues :  "  C^est  un  luxe  de  croyance  qui 
s'attache  cf  ordinaire  a  la  religion  comme  a  Vhis- 
toire^  * 

On  another  occasion  Goethe  writes  :  ' '  There  is  in 
man  a  desire  to  serve ;  thus  the  French  chivalry  is 
a  servage.^^  He  here  refers  to  the  description  which 
Madame  de  Stael  gives  of  the  relations  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers  in  discussing 
Marie  Stuart :  "  Les  courtisans  aussi  ont,  avec  une 
reine,  un  genre  de  bassesse  qui  tient  de  la  galanterie. 
lis  veulent  se  persuader  qu'ils  Vaiment  pour  lui  obeir 
plus  noblement,  et  cacher  la  crainte  servile  d\m  sujet, 
sous  le  servage  d'un  chevalier ^  f 

Thus  it  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  Goethe 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Heinrich  Meyer,  that  Madame  de 
Stael's  book  obliged  the  reader  to  think  all  through 
it  because  of  its  wealth  of  matter.  "  She  has  taken 
incredible  pains  to  grasp  the  conception  of  us  Ger- 
mans, and  she  deserves  all  the  more  praise  from  the 
evident  fact  that  she  has  discussed  the  material  for 
the  entertainment  with  first-rate  men,  although  she 
has  herself  to  thank  for  insight  and  judgment." 

After  such  an  acknowledgment,  how  meaningless 
are  the  mocking  utterances  of  Gentz,  the  witless  jokes 
of  Eachel,  against  "  the  blind  old  fowl,  the  dull, 
unmusical  woman,"  which  Varnhagen  once  again 
brought  to  light,  although  he  subsequently  withdrew 


*  Madame  de   Stael,  De  VAllemagne,  part  ii.  chap.  xiii. 
t  Idem. 
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hem,  as  he  too  saw  in  the  end  that  the  value  of  the 
lOok  did  not  entirely  depend  on  its  literary  merits.* 

The  aged  Knebel  had  long  recognised  this:  "If 
very  book  which  makes  us  better  is  a  good  one,"  he 
writes,  "  then  Madame  de  Stael's  book  has  the  advan- 
age  over  many  others."  f 

In  this  sense  it  certainly  fulfilled  the  mission  it  had 
n  view.  A  few  years  after  it  appeared,  Bonstetten 
vTote  that  it  had  called  forth  a  kind  of  revolution  in 
he  ideas  of  the  Genevese  ;  they  all  wanted  now  to 
earn  German.^ 

When  Goethe  began  to  be  spoken  about  across  the 
icean,  Madame  de  Stael  opened  out  the  path;  and 
he  Poles  also  testify  that  she  had  given  them  their 
irst  notion  of  him.§ 

Ticknor,  the  American,  relates  that  his  first  know- 
edge  of  Germany  was  acquired  through  her  and  Sir 
Tames  Mackintosh ;  the  Englishman  called  her  work 
he  "  most  masculine  production  of  the  faculties  of 
voman." 

In  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  started  in  1802,  this 
)raise  was  even  surpassed.     The  February  number  of 

*  G.  Sclilesier,  F.  von  Gentz,  Letters  and  Confidential  Papers,  176, 
0  Eachel,  Vienna,  June  15,  1814.  Correspondence  between  Rachel 
nd  Varnhagen  from  his  Posthumous  Papers,  iii.  369,  513.  Varn- 
.agen,  Me'moires,  vi.  138. 

f  Knebel,  Literary  Remains,  iii.  89.  To  the  Kanzler  von  Miiller, 
ilay  31,  1824. 

J  Lonstetten,  Letters  to  Matthison.  i.  14,  222. 

§  Horatio  White,  Goethe  in  America.  Goethe,  Jahrbuch,  1884, 
122.     Goethe  in  Polen,  1887,  313. 
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1813  contained  a  long  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
book  On  Literature,  the  English  translation  of  which 
book  appeared  in  1812,  and  the  article  began  by 
saying  that  Madame  de  Stael  was,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  author  of  her  day. 

The  author  of  this  article  was  Jeffrey,  the  foremost 
critic  of  his  time,  whose  dreaded  pen  both  gave  and 
withheld  literary  fame. 

In  October  Sir  James  Mackintosh  followed  this 
up  with  an  exhaustive  notice  of  Be  VAllemagne. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  it  says,  "' there  were  probably 
as  many  Persian  as  German  scholars.  Neither  Schiller 
nor  Groethe  conquered  the  repugnance.  Political 
confusions,  a  timid  and  exclusive  taste,  and  the  habi- 
tual neglect  of  foreign  languages,  excluded  German 
literature  from  France.  Temporary  and  permanent 
causes  contributed  to  banish  it,  after  a  short  period  of 
success,  from  England."  He  next  favourably  mentions 
Madame  de  Stael's  comparison  between  the  English 
and  German  mode  of  thought.  The  English  philo- 
sophy aims  at  results  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  species.  The  Germans  occupy  themselves 
with  Truth  for  its  own  sake,  without  giving  thought 
to  the  advantage  men  may  derive  from  it.  .  .  .  They 
content  themselves  with  an  ideal  because  nothing  in 
their  actual  surroundings  speaks  to  their  imagina- 
tion. .  .  .  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  proud 
of  what  they  have,  what  they  are,  what  they  may 
still  become;  the  English  desire  that  their  actions 
and  principles  should  harmonize ;  with  all  their  ori- 
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inality  they  have  a  certain  dread  of  new  systems ; 
hey  are  a  wise  people ;  they  have  not  only  dreamt 
f  liberty,  as  the  Germans  have  done,  but  they  have 
ttained  it.  The  literature  of  the  Latin  nations  is 
opied  from  the  ancients,  and  retains  the  original 
olour  of  their  polytheism.  That  of  the  nations  of 
Tormanic  origin  has  a  chivalrous  basis,  and  is  modified 
>y  a  spiritual  religion.  The  French  and  Grermans 
,re  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain.  The  French 
Lation  inclines  to  a  classical  poetry.  The  English 
lation  delights  in  a  poetry  more  romantic  and  chival- 
ous.  Milton  inspired  Klopstock.  English  philosophy 
ound  as  much  sympathy  in  Germany  as  amongst  the 
^Inglish.  Madame  de  Stael  recommended  the  Enghsh 
o  increase  their  familiarity  with  the  German  intel- 
ectual  world.* 

To  the  modern  school  of  English  poetry  this  advice 
;ame  too  late,  for  it  was  already  familiar  with  the 
jrerman  models. 

Whilst  Scott  translated  Burger's  ballads  and  Ootz, 
md  by  this  means  raised  the  tone  of  the  Scotch 
[lomantic  school,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  who 
lad  been  friends  since  1797,  undertook  their  poetical 
jilgrimage  to  Germany,  where  they  visited  Klopstock. 
Coleridge  learnt  old  and  middle  German,  and  made 
icquaintance  with  Hans  Sachs  and  the  Meistersdnger, 
studied  Kant,  and  made  a  masterly  translation  of 
Wallenstein. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1813.     De  U  Allemacjne,  par  Madame  de 
jtaiil. 
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After  their  return  the  two  friends,  with  Southey, 
founded  the  marine  school  which  gave  to  EngHsh 
romance  the  stamp  of  that  poetical  contemplation  of 
nature  and  of  that  purified  worshi]^  of  liberty  which 
\Yere  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  theories  of  the 
book  On  Germany. 

Under  the  impression  of  a  first  perusal,  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  then  twenty-five  yeai's  old,  wrote:  "There 
are  fine  passages  in  it ;  and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — 
any,  or  every  work — but  a  desert  with  fountains  and 
perhaps  a  grove  or  two^  every  day's  journey  ?  To  be 
sure  in  Madame,  what  we  often  mistake  and  'pant  for,' 
as  the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be  the  '  mirage ' 
[critice  verbiage) ;  but  we  do  at  last  get  to  something 
like  the  temple  of  Amnion,  and  then  the  waste  we 
have  passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
contrast.''  * 

The  day  after  her  arrival  in  London,  on  the  22nd 
June,  Madame  de  Stael  had  made  the  poet's  acquaint- 
ance at  an  evening  recejDtion  held  by  Lady  Jersey ; 
and  with  him  she  dined  at  the  house  of  Sir  Humphrey 
and  Lady  Davy,  where  she  met  Sheridan,  Whitbread, 
Grattan,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Byron  was 
in  a  bad  temper,  although  he  admitted  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  company  could  not  have  been  better. 

"  She  is  sadly  changed,"  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Moore. 
"  She  is  for  the  Lord  of  Israel  and  the  Lord  of  Liver- 
pool— a  vile  antithesis  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — 
talks  of  nothing  but  devotion  to  the  ministry,  and,  I 

*  Th.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Letters,  etc.  202,  Nov.  181 3. 
VOL.  III.  2  G 
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presume,  expects  that  God  and  the  Government  will 
help  her  to  a  pension."  .  .  .  .  "  She  has  published 
an  Essay  against  Suicide,  which,  I  presume,  will  make 
somebody  shoot  himself."  ...  "I  am  to  travel  sixty 
miles  to  meet  Madame  de  Stael !  "  he  wrote  a  short 
time  after.  "  I  once  travelled  three  thousand  to  get 
among  silent  people,  and  this  same  lady  writes  octavos 
and  talks  folios."  * 

Later — in  1821,  in  Ravenna — Lord  Byron  recalls 
these  remarks  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind,  and 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  dead,  "  Of  these  guests  it 
would  be  melancholy  to  relate,  even  in  common  life, 
that  three  of  the  foremost  are  in  their  graves,  with 
her  who  met  them,  and  with  him  who  was  the  great 
cause  of  their  meeting  (at  least  in  England)  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years  or  a  little  better,  and  none 
of  them  aged  !  but  when  we  utter  their  names  it  is 
something  more — it  is  awful — it  shows  us  how  frail 
they  were  in  their  very  greatness,  and  we  who 
remain  shrink,  as  it  were,  into  nothing. 

"Of  this  Symposium, graced  by  these  now  immortals, 
I  recollect  less  than  ought  to  have  been  remembered. 
But  who  can  cai-ry  away  the  remembrance  of  his 
pleasures  unimpaired  and  unmutilated  ?  The  grand 
impression  remains,  but  the  tints  are  faded.  Besides, 
I  was  then  too  young  and  too  passionate  to  do  full 
justice  to  those  around  me. 

"Time,  absence,  and  death,  mellow  and  sanctify  all 
things.     I  then  saw  around  me  but  the  men  whom  I 

*  Th.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Letters,  etc.  1S7,  188,  200. 
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heard  daily  in  the  senate,  and  met  nightly  in  the 
London  assemblies.  I  revered,  I  respected  them; 
but  I  saw  them  ;  and  neither  beauty  nor  glory  can 
stand  this  daily  test.  I  saw  the  woman  of  whom  I 
had  heard  marvels ;  she  justified  what  I  had  heard, 
but  she  was  still  a  mortal,  and  made  long  speeches  ! 
Nay,  the  very  day  of  this  philosophical  feast  in  her 
honour,  she  made  veri/  long  speeches  to  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  such  only  in  the  two 
Houses.  She  interrupted  Whitbread  ;  she  declaimed 
to  Lord  L.  5  she  misunderstood  Sheridan's  jokes  for 
assent ;  she  harangued,  she  lectured,  she  preached 
English  politics  to  the  first  of  our  English  Whig 
politicians,  the  day  after  her  arrival  in  England ;  and 
(if  I  am  not  much  misinformed)  preached  politics  no 
less  to  our  Tory  politicians  the  day  after.  The 
sovereign  himself,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  was  not 
exempt  from  this  flow  of  eloquence.''  * 

But  even  Lord  Byron,  "  Vhomme  le  plus  seduisant 
de  XAngleterrep  as  he  is  called  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
was  won  over  like  the  others.  "  She  was  vain,"  he 
says ;  "  but  who  had  an  excuse  for  vanity  if  she  had 
not  ? "  He  felt  that  no  woman  had  so  much  honnefoi 
as  Madame  de  Stael,  and  that  hers  was  a  real  kind- 
ness of  heart.!  A  couple  of  years  later,  when  no  one 
made  any  further  allowance  for  this  rebellious 
creature,  she  alone  appealed  to  his  heart  and  had 

*  Lord   Byron,    "  Some    Recollections  of  my   acquaintance   with 
Madame  de  Stael,"  Murray's  Magazine,  January,  1887,  4-5. 
t  Medwin's  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  212-21.3. 
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ilmost  quieted  his  stormy  nature.  In  his  notes  to  the 
Bride  of  Ahydos  he  commended  her  analogy  between 
painting  and  jDoetry.  She  thanked  him  in  a  letter  in 
svhich  she  called  him  the  first  poet  of  the  day  ;  and 
be  replied  that  he  had  spoken  as  he  thought.  "  Her 
works  are  my  delight,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for  half- 
an-hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics — at  least  her  having 
3hanged  them."  * 

Under  this  completely-false  impression  the  great 
English  example  of  Sturm  tmd  Drang  was  para- 
doxical, and  declared  that  this  England  which  Madame 
ie  Stael  so  enthusiastically  admired  was  itself  feeble 
and  disjointed ;  that  this  pure  and  perfect  constitu- 
tion was  in  need  of  radical  reform ;  its  power  was 
threatened  ;  and  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of 
ruin. 

The  interest  which  Madame  de  Stael  awakened 
was  not  limited  to  literary  and  political  circles. 

To  the  great  world  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  her  literary  renown  had 
been  rather  a  disturbing  element.  In  the  English 
capital  it  was  otherwise.  The  lion  of  the  day  in 
1812  was  Byron  ;  Miss  Edgeworth  followed  in  1813, 
but  had  already  left  London  when  Madame  de  Stael 
arrived  there,  and  with  the  Cossack  (as  Byron  said  in 
allusion  to  the  Emperor  Alexander's  visit)  was  the 
centre  of  attraction. 

I  Th.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Letters,  etc.  200,  237.  IMaclame  de 
Stael  a  Lord  Byron,  Feb.  1814.  British  Museum,  MSS.  31037, 
Co.  xiii. 
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The  Prince  Regent,  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of 
York,  led  the  fashion. 

There  followed  a  stay  of  considerable  length  at 
Bowood,  Lord  Lansdowne's  place,  where  Dumont  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  were  also  staying.* 

Bowood  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  country- 
seats  in  Europe,  and  is  beautified  by  the  artistic  taste 
of  its  possessors  and  enriched  with  a  gallery  of 
masterpieces.  Lord  Lansdowne  chose  his  guests  no 
less  carefully  than  his  pictures,  and  made  use  of  ihe 
long  years  of  rest  which  the  Tory  party  secured  to 
him,  the  destined  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  further 
the  interests  of  art  and  literature  as  well  as  those  of 
politics.  He  was  both  a  kindly  and  an  intelligent 
Mgecenas ;  long  afterwards,  in  his  palatial  London 
residence,  the  room  was  shown  where  Madame  de 
Stael,  on  one  of  her  first  appearances  in  London 
society,  called  the  poet  Rogers  to  her  side,  so  that  she 
might  enter  this  new  world  in  close  connection  with 
literature.  Rogers  himself,  the  icy  poet  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory ,  was  prized  as  a  warm  friend  by 
all  who  knew  him.  On  limited  means  he  had  for  fifty 
years  shown  hospitality  in  his  small  London  house  to 
many  celebrated  guests.  He  could  tell  Madame  de 
Stael  how  he  had  seen  Robertson  and  Adam  Smith  in 
1789  in  Edinburgh,  and  dined  in  the  same  year  with 
Condorcet  at  La  Fayette's.  At  Rogers's  house,  Madame 
de  Stael  often  met  Sheridan,  who  had  been  left 
solitary  by  the  death  of  his  great  partisan   Charles 

*  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  iii.  119,  Oct.  1813. 
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Tamos  Fox;  and  who  in  1812,  by  the  chances  of 
political  life,  had  been  shut  out  of  that  Parliament 
vhich  he  had  held  enthralled  by  the  fascination  of 
lis  eloquence.  The  poor  Irishman  who  had  written 
luch  notable  comedies,  and  who  had  made  such  in- 
nimitable  jokes,  was  even  now  broken  down  by  care 
md  anxiety.  With  very  few  exceptions,  those  whom 
le  had  so  long  entertained  now  left  him  without 
)read.  Amongst  the  exceptions  was  Rogers,  who,  in 
-816,  by  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  saved 
lis  dying  friend  from  his  creditors.* 

As  a  poet,  Rogers  was  just  then  under  a  lucky  star, 
or  his  Colimihus,  which  appeared  in  1812,  incited 
3yron  to  write  the  Giaour. 

"  Scott  is  doubtless  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,"  he 
vrote  in  his  journal  in  1813;  "then  I  would  mention 
ilogers  amongst  the  living  poets,  I  prize  him  more 
han  the  latter,  as  of  the  best  school.  Moore  and 
Campbell  come  in  the  third  rank."  But  soon  after- 
vards  Rogers  ventured  on  the  dangerous  experiment 
)f  allowing  his  colourless  Jacqueline  to.  appear  in  the 
lame  volume  with  Lara. 

Madame  de  Stael  knew  Coleridge,  who  joined  a 
■are  conversational  talent  to  the  reputation  of  poet, 
)hilosopher,  and  critic.  She  remarked  that  "he  was 
^ery  great  in  monologue,  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
lialogue."  f 


*  A.  Hayvvavd,  Selected  Esscajs,  i.  74,  etc.     "  Samuel  Rogers." 
t  Ilcm-y  Crabbe  Robinson,  Diaries,  etc.  i.  201. 
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When  asked  whether  he  believed  in  ghosts,  his 
answer  was  that  he  had  seen  too  many  of  them  to 
believe  in  them.  Madame  de  Stael  adds,  "  Je  n^y 
crois  pas,  mats  je  les  crains.'^ 

Campbell  is  repeatedly  mentioned  among  her 
guests,  as  well  as  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  tragedies 
were  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  latter  cele- 
brated her  praises  in  Marmion,  and  held  her  in  high 
respect,  no  less  on  account  of  her  lovable  qualities 
than  of  her  rare  accomplishments. 

He  and  Thomas  Moore,  who  did  not  seek  out 
Madame  de  Stael,  judged  her  hastily.  In  December, 
1813,  Scott  wrote  to  Miss  Baillie  that  he  could  not 
regret  that  Madame  de  Stael' s  contemplated  visit  to 
Scotland  was  deferred,  as  he  feared  to  give  a  proof 
of  his  bad  taste  in  showing  himself  as  tired  of  her 
society  as  he  was  of  her  books. 

He  himself  had  up  till  now  published  his  lyric 
poems  and  ballads,  and  in  1805  the  Ziaj/  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  A  critic  prophesied  that  his  poems  con- 
tained material  for  a  hundred  novels,  and  this  was 
first  fulfilled  in  1814  by  the  anonymous  publication 
of  Waverley.  Madame  de  Stael  neither  crossed  his 
path  nor  that  of  the  two  greatest  lady  novel  writers 
of  the  day,  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  tried  to  interest  her  in  Miss 
Austen's  novels,  but  she  returned  one  to  him  with  the 
remark  that  she  thought  it  vulgar,  and  so  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

On  the  other  hand  she  wished  to  make  acquaint- 
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.ncc  with  Grodwin,  the  Radical  philosopher,  who  had 
nentioned  her  book  On  Literature  favourably  in 
'Jaleh  Williams,  a  novel  he  had  j)ublished  in  1794;. 

There  arose  a  discussion  upon  Milton  between 
iladame  de  Stael  and  this  energetic  and  thoughtful 
idvocate  of  English  democracy,  who,  in  1782,  spoke 
he  well-known  words,  "  God  himself  has  no  right 
o  be  a  tyrant." 

Godwin  defended  Milton's  connection  with  Crom- 
vell  with  the  remark  that  the  latter,  though  a  usurper, 
vas  no  tyrant  nor  cruel.  Madame  de  Stael  remarked 
o  Lady  Mackintosh,  after  lie  was  gone,  ' '  I  am  glad 
.  have  seen  this  man ;  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
laturally  Jacobins  become  the  advocates  of  tyrants ; 
o  it  is  in  France  now."  * 

The  anecdote  is  told  by  Henry  Crabbe  Eobinson, 
vho  had  been  Times  correspondent  in  Spain  since  the 
iVeimar  days,  and,  with  reference  to  the  affection 
hown  by  his  benefactress  for  English  institutions, 
sails  her  "a  bigoted  admirer  of  our  government, 
vhich  she  considers  to  be  perfect," 

Amongst  the  prominent  political  personages  of  both 
)arties  she  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord 
jrey,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Erskine,  Canning,  Lord 
lolland,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  Wellington's  brother. 

At  Holland  House  she  met  a  rising  man  in  the 
)erson  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  through  Sir  James  Mack- 
ntosh,  Curran,  the  great  Irish  parlementaire,  was  pre- 

*  Henry  Crabbe  Eobinson,  Diaries,  etc.  i.  269-271. 
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sented  to  her.  "  It  was  the  grand  confluence  between 
the  Ehone  and  the  Saone,"  says  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  present.  "  and  they  were  both  so  ugly  that  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of 
France  and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respectively 
such  residences."  * 

Curran,  who  told  capital  stories,  was  naturally 
melancholy,  and  told  her  that  he  never  went  to  bed 
in  Ireland  without  wishing  not  to  rise  again.  He 
spoke  of  the  other  world  and  of  those  he  wished  to 
meet  there.  Madame  de  Stael  said  that  after  she  had 
seen  those  she  loved  she  should  like  to  look  out  for 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  hear  how  they  were  born.f 

She  made  acquaintance  with  Malthus  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Miss  Berry,  who  liked  her  very  much  and  saw  her 
constantly,  said  that  if  one  wanted  to  see  ministers 
one  must  go  to  Madame  de  Stael's,  as  they  were 
always  to  be  found  there. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks  that  although  the 
Whigs  resembled  her  most  nearly  in  their  political 
opinions,  they  were  estranged  from  her  by  the  foreign 
poHcy  they  represented.  That  this  was  inevitable 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Liberals  had  had  any 
voice  in  the  matter  the  war  would  never  have  been 
carried  on  to  the  end,  and,  consequently,  Napoleon 
would  not  have  been  overthrown.  For  he  numbered 
adherents  in  their  ranks  such  as  Fox,  who  greeted 

*  Th.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Letters,  etc.  304. 
t  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  Diaries,  etc.  i.  '269. 
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;he  defeat  of  his  own  Government  "  with  a  degree  of 
Dleasure  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  disguise";* 
)r  such  as  Canning,  who  openly  said  that  "  were  he  a 
'ascally  Portuguese,  or  Prussian,  or  Dutchman,  he 
vould  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  prefer  the  French."  f 
Later  it  is  known  that  Byron  was  not  singular  in 
-egarding  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  a 
nisfortune. 

In  the  year  1813  the  days  were  past  of  which 
Sheridan  remarked  :  "  What  will  they  think  in  after 
imes  of  the  public  speaking  of  this  age  when  they 
■ead  Mr.  Burke's  speeches,  and  are  told  that  in  his 
lay  he  was  not  accounted  either  the  first  or  the  second 
ipeaker  ?  "  J 

Madame  de  Stael  made  no  mistake  as  to  Lord 
Liverpool's  mediocrity  and  that  of  his  Minister  for 
J'oreign Affairs.  "Pitt  and  Fox  were  dead,"  we  are 
old  in  the  Considerations,  "  and  no  one  had  suc- 
seeded  them.  The  only  historical  name  which 
Lttracted  the  observation  of  Europe  was  that  of 
uovd  Wellington."  § 

But  it  seemed  to  her  the  best  proof  of  the  vitality 
)f  a  State  that  it  could  do  without  great  men ;  that 
he  purity  of  character,  the  warmth  of  patriotism,  the 
elf-reliance  of  individuals,  satisfied  the  needs  of  the 

*   W.  Hartpole  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
'u-ij,  vi.  130-137,  and  notes, 
t   Lord  Acton,  English  Historical  Eerieiv,  July  1887,  594. 
X  B.  Rogers,  Recollections,  89. 
§  Madame  do  Staiil,  Considerations,  xiy.  191. 
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commonwealth,  and  made  it  hard  for  genius  to  over- 
step the  sum  of  these  qualities. 

She  herself  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
philanthropic  efforts  which  had  been  started  in 
England.  With  the  assistance  of  a  royal  prince, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  by  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  William  Wilberforce,  she  resumed  a  con- 
nection which  dated  from  the  days  of  Necker's  second 
ministry.  Four-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  endeavoured  to  win  the  support  of  the  French 
Government  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  only  in 
1807  was  the  struggle  in  Parliament  decided  in  his 
favour.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  obtain  this 
result  all  over  the  world,  and  Wilberforce  devoted 
his  whole  strength  on  this  occasion  to  the  liberation 
of  the  human  race.  He  devoted  himself  so  entirely 
to  it  that  he  went  exceedingly  rarely  into  society, 
and  considered  everything  which  did  not  serve  the 
great  undertaking  of  his  life  to  be  waste  of  time. 

Madame  de  Stael  saw  him  first  at  a  meeting  for  the 
benefit  of  distressed  Germans,  and  recalling  this  oc- 
casion she  speaks  of  him  as  '■'■Vhomme  le  plus  aime, 
et  le  plus  considers  de  V AngleterreP  *  After  the 
dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's,  Wilberforce 
promised  that  he  would  also  be  Madame  de  Stael's 
guest,  and  enjoyed  himself  so  much  at  her  house  that 
he  reproached  himself  for  it.  "  The  whole  scene  was 
intoxicating  even  to  me.  The  fever  arising  from  it 
is  not  yet  gone."     In  the  course  of  conversation  with 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiy.  203. 
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him  she  had  indicated  beauty  and  not  utility  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  creation,  and  had  spoken  against 
Paley's  book,  which  was  so  much  read  at  that  time.* 
She  had  long  been  won  over  to  Wilberforce's  views, 
but  from  this  date  she  worked  actively  for  his  cause, 
which  she  pleaded  in  the  preface  to  a  translation 
of  one  of  his  works,  and  in  an  appeal  to  the  Allies,  f 
The  translation  was  a  first  literary  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Albertine  de  Stael,  who  was  recompensed  by 
her  mother  with  a  golden  pen,  "  sa  dot  dans  le  del" 
as  she  called  it.  Auguste  de  Stael,  who  was  thought 
shy  and  retiring  in  London,  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  liberation,  which  he  furthered  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

In  the  pauses  of  this  active  existence  in  London 
the  curious  still  came  to  Madame  de  Stael,  desiring 
to  get  information  from  her  which  they  might  have 
read  in  her  book.  Cyrus  Redding  was  one  of  these, 
who  asked  her  why  the  Germans  did  not  strive  like 
the  English  for  political  freedom.  She  gave  him  the 
wished-for  information,  and  a  definition  of  religion  as 
"  la  science  de  Vdme,''^  and  declared  herself  greatly 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  English  working 
classes.  When  Redding  explained  that,  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  Tory  Government  their 
condition  must  be  described  as  most  unfavourable,  he 
relates  that  she  interrupted  him  to  ask  if  such  things 
could  go  on  in  Locke's  native  land  ? 

*  S.  Wilbcrforce,  Life  of  Wilberforce,  iv.  157,  16G. 
I  Madame  do  Stacil,  GEitvres  completes,  xvii.  369,  382. 
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"  Her  good  nature  was  unbounded,"  Redding  re- 
marks, and  he  appears  to  have  tried  her  in  this 
respect.* 

Madame  de  Stael  derived  great  enjoyment  from 
her  acquaintance  with  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
she  was  able  to  compare  their  artistic  performances 
with  those  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon  and  Talma. 
Catalani  also  delighted  her  hearers  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  drawing-room  in  London.  During  the  course 
of  the  autumn  the  latter  visited  Lord  and  Lady 
Jersey  at  Middleton,  Lord  and  Lady  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Liverpool  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  at  many  other 
aristocratic  castles  and  country-seats,  which,  even  to 
this  day,  tenaciously  exclude  the  outside  world. 

On  the  journey  to  Coombe  Wood.  Madame  de  Stael 
and  her  family  had  been  put  under  the  care  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  for  whom  she  had  taken  an  espe- 
cial liking.  But  Sir  James  took  the  whole  party  by 
a  wrong  road  to  another  place  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  it  was  dark  when  they  at  length  reached 
their  destination  on  foot.  ^^  Coombe  par  ci,  Coombe 
far  la,  nous  avons  ete  par  tons  les  Coombe  de  VAngle- 
terre,''  sighed  Madame  de  Stael,  when  at  last  they  sat 
down,  quite  exhausted,  to  dinner.  But  she  was  to 
have  no  repose. 

Among  the  guests  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  Mr. 
Croker,  the  politician  and  essayist,  who  founded  the 
Quarterly  Bevieio  in  1809,  and  concerning  whose 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Talavera  Lord    "Wellington 

*  Cyrus  Rexlding,  Past  Celebrities,  ii.  100,  109,  114. 
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s  known  to  have  said,  "  I  did  not  think  that  a  battle 
)ould  be  turned  to  anything  so  entertaining." 

Croker  was  considered  the  best-informed  man  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  French  Kevolution,  and 
le  listened  to  Madame  de  Stael's  conversation  with 
the  attention  of  the  critic  and  memoir-writer.  They 
next  came  upon  political  questions,  and  the  admira- 
tion paid  throughout  Europe  to  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance offered  by  England  in  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  and  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  it  pos- 
sessed. "  Les  etrangers  sont  la  posterite  contem- 
poraine,"  remarked  Madame  de  Stael.  "  The  striking 
expression,"  says  Croker,  "  I  have  since  found  in  the 
Journals  of  Camille  DesmouUns.  When  Lord  Liver- 
pool next  asked  whether  the  French  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  Comte  dc  Segur,  was  related  to  the  old  family 
of  S^gur,  of  whom  his  lordship  mentioned  one  whom 
he  had  known,  Madame  de  Stael  answered  that  they 
were  related  '^  du  cote  des  syllahes ;''''  and  then,  as 
Lord  Liverpool  who  did  not  understand  her  repeated 
the  question,  she  said,  "My  lord.  Us  sont  du  meme 
al'pliahetr  "  That  sounded  quite  natural  and  spon- 
taneous. Nothing  could  appear  more  extemporaneous, 
yet  it  must  have  been  prepared,"  again  remarks  the 
suspicious  Mr.  Croker.  Madame  de  Stael  must  have 
known  that  M.  de  Segur,  of  Berlin,  was  one  of  the 
same  family,  in  fact  that  very  man  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  inquiring  about. 

But  he  gives  her  the  credit  of  another  repartee. 
Some  one  was  laughing  one  day  at  the  titles  of  the 
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Haytian  Empire,  the  Comte  de  Limonade  and  tlio 
Due  de  Marmalade.  "This  would  come  with  a  bad 
grace  from  us  French,"  interrupted  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  who  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  titles  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bouillc  and  the  Due  de  Bouillon.  Nor 
ought  the  English  to  be  very  facetious  on  that  point 
who  see  nothing  absurd  in  I^ord  Boyle  and  Mrs. 
Frv."  * 

She  had  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  Mr.  Bowles, 
the  poet;  or,  as  Lord  Byron  calls  him,  the  "son- 
neteer." She  admired  his  sonnets,  and  his  Spirit  of 
Maritime  Discovery ,  and  ranked  him  high  as  an 
English  genius.  To  gratify  this  wish  Lord  Lans- 
downe  invited  the  poet,  who  lived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood as  a  country  parson,  to  come  to  Bowood.  In 
riding  there  Bowles'  horse  fell  and  he  was  consider- 
ably hurt.  When  Madame  de  Stael  expressed  her 
regret  on  the  subject  he  begged  her  not  to  disturb 
herself,  for  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
to  see  such  a  curiosity."  She  laughed  and  thought 
he  might  be  a  great  poet,  but  that  he  did  not  possess 
"  le  sens  conimim."  f 

Bowles  spoke  thoughtlessly,  but  what  he  said  was 
true  enough.  "  Li  London,"  says  Miss  Berry,  "the 
lions  must  roar,  even  if  they  have  to  roar  themselves 
to  death."  She  truly  propliesied  that  Madame  de 
Stael  would  soon  be  disgusted  at  being  valued  only 


*  Croker,  Correspondence  and  Diaries,  i.  336,  etc. 
t  Heleu  Zimmern,  Eminent  Women  Series,  142. 
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tor  what  she  could  offer  towards  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  Epicureans.* 

With  all  her  love  for  England,  her  letters  written 
from  London  are  predominated  b}'"  a  feeling  of  this 
kind.  She  admired  the  nation,  and  in  many  ways 
was  pleased  with  her  new  existence — she  wrote  to 
Schlegel — but  to  prefer  it  to  any  other  one  must 
belong  to  it  entirely.  "  Our  continental  habits  are 
not  nearly  so  good,  but  they  suit  us  better.  The 
safety,  the  liberty,  the  enlightened  views  are  admir- 
able here.  Reading  becomes  quite  a  new  enjoyment, 
everything  is  written  in  such  an  animated  style." 

Her  visit  was  rendered  less  pleasant  by  the  fact  that 
her  children  could  not  accustom  themselves  to  English 
habits  ;  that  her  son  found  England  wearisome,  and 
naturally  longed  to  jjarticipate  actively  in  the  events  of 
the  war;  and  that  no  prospect  of  settling  her  daughter 
offered  itself. 

The  confession  escaped  her  in  writing  to  Schlegel, 
"  I1 11  y  ci  'point  de  ressources  du  tout  dans  V esprit  de 
mes  enfants  I  Us  sont  eteints,  singulier  effet  de  ma 
flainme." 

From  Schlegel  himself  she  had  no  letters  for  months 
at  a  time.  "  Ne  sentez-vous  pas  que  voire  ouhli  me 
navre  I'dme  ?     II  n^ arrive  pas  une  malle  qui  ne  me 

coute  des  nuits  sans  sommeil Je  suis  dechiree 

dans  ma  solitude  par  la  perte  de  ma  confiance  en  voire 
amitie,  qui  etait  mon  plus  grand  tresor  dans  ce  monde, 
el  depuis  la  perte  de   mon  pauvre  fits  je  n'al  pas 

*  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Corres-pondence,  ii.  538. 
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^protwe  VM  chagrin  plus  mner.  Ces  deux  nialheurs 
se  melent  ....  La  cause  pour  laquelle  je  donnerais 
ma  vie  ne  se  gagnerait  pas  sans  qu\m  ami  men 
felicitat.  Ah  si  vous  aviez  hesoi^i  de  moi  comme  fai 
hesoin  de  vous,  vous  ahandonnerai-je-ainsi  ?  .  .  .  . 
Je  suis  ahimee  de  spleen  quoi  qiCon  soit  tres  Men  pour 

moi Croyez  qiCen  me  detruisant,  c'est  voire 

p'O'priete  que  vous  prodiguez.  Adieu.  Ma  sante  est 
toiijours  mauvaise.  Vous  me  regretterez  un  jourT 
When  a  letter  arrived  soon  afterwards  from  Schlegel, 
she  replied,  " II  est  vrai  qtiil  faut  de  Vabsence  pour 
savoir  tout  ce  qu\me  personne  cherie  est  pour  vous,  et 
sans  doute  que  nous  sommes  de  meme  ingrats  envers 
Dieu  pour  la  jeunesse,  V amour  et  la  vie.  Si  done  je 
vous  trouve  jamais  des  defauts,  rappelez-vous  ce  que 
fai  sonffert  d'etre  separee  de  vous  et  je  serai  douce 
comme  un  mouton  ....  Hon  ouvrage  a  un  succes 
foil,  mais  rien  de  tout  cela  ne  ni'dte  un  poids  sur  le 
coeur.  Depuis  notre  separation  et  la  mort  d'' Albert 
je  me  sens  isolee,  Vair  pese  sur  moi,  ma  sante  se 
detruif,  enfinj'ai  mat  a  la  vie  ...."* 

Her  most  intimate  friend  amongst  the  English  was 
Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  she  once  said  to  him  that 
she  needed  him  all  the  more  in  England,  where 
she  felt  the  lack  of  association  so  intensely;  she 
could  only  forget  it  in  his  society;  with  others  she 
indeed  found  ideas,  but  no  words,  when  she  spoke 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Correspondence.  In  possession  of  the  Dresden 
Library.  Madame  de  Stael  to  Schlegel.  London,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  9, 
Nov.  30,  1813. 
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English.*  In  the  Considerations  she  describes  the 
English  sociability  delicately  and  graphically.  Inti- 
mate intercourse  with  friends,  she  says,  is  only  possible 
under  very  exceptional  conditions  in  a  state  of  society 
where  it  costs  physical  exertion  to  make  one's  way 
through  the  salons  without  being  suffocated,  and  to 
reach  one's  carriage  without  misadventure ;  where  a 
lady's  visiting  list  includes  1,200  names,  and  people 
are  both  shy  and  independent. 

In  France  when  there  is  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion the  lady  of  the  house  feels  herself  responsible, 
and  reproaches  herself  for  not  having  amused  her 
guests  :  English  women,  on  the  contrary,  bear  this 
misfortune  with  singular  fortitude.  Their  mission  is 
not  to  mix  themselves  in  the  men's  conversation,  and 
the  latter  amuse  themselves  best  when  the  women  are 
not  present — after  dinner,  in  the  clubs,  or  in  bodily 
exercises,  which  restore  them  after  their  mental 
fatigues.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  friendship  the 
English  are  better  than  their  word ;  they  never  sacri- 
fice it  to  outward  considerations;  and,  contrary  to  the 
continental  acceptation,  they  are  full  of  thoughtful 
politeness  for  the  female  sex,  which  never  reckons  in 
vain  on  their  protection. 

The  centre  of  existence  lies  in  their  home  and  in 
their  family,  and  in  England  respectable  people  risk 
nothing  from  being  wearisome  in  their  drawing 
rooms,  t 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Madame  de  Staiil, 
ii.  18.13. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  264,  287. 
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She  who  never  permitted  herself  to  be  dull,  was 
justly  allowed  in  London  to  be  unvarying  in  her 
amiable  and  indulgent  disposition.  "  Never  mechante^ 
says  Miss  Berry  of  Madame  de  Stael;  "  she  has  under- 
taken two  miracles,  and  has  made  Ward  ^'poli  envers  les 
femnies  et  pieux  envers  Dieu.''  "  Mr.  Ward,  after- 
wards Lord  Dudley,  was  a  clever  satirist,  who  did  not 
spare  his  neighbour  as  she  did. 

Madame  de  Stael  herself  occasionally  felt  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  undefined  position.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Byron,  in  speaking  of  Rocca,  simply  called  him 
Monsieur  Vamant ;  but  even  with  Miss  Berry 
Madame  de  Stael  found  it  advisable  gently  to  claim 
her  indulgence.  "  Aimez-moi  avec  indulgence  a  de 
certains  egards,  parceqiie  vous  avez  su  fair e 'plus  de 
sacrifices  que  moi,  mais  ce  qui  ajoute  a  voire  merite, 
c'est  que  nos  caracteres  ont  phis  d'analogie  que  nos 
actions  y 

With  Mackintosh,  with  Eobinson,  she  spoke  of  the 
book  upon  England,  which  was  to  be  the  companion 
of  her  work  upon  Germany.  The  literary  part  of  it 
was  never  written  5  the  political  part  forms  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Considera- 
tions, which  says  that  the  history  of  the  political 
existence  of  England  furnishes  us  with  the  noblest 
monument  of  moral  greatness  ever  attained  by 
mankind. 


*  Madame    de    Stael,     Considerations.       CEuvras    completes,    xiv. 
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In  this  spirit  she  follows  the  history  of  the  people 
which,  since  1688,  has  outstripped  the  Continent  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

The  Revolution  which  called  William  III.  to  the 
throne  is  the  point  of  departure  for  modern  history, 
and  the  ship  that  brought  him  to  the  English  coast 
carried  the  fate  of  the  world.  Upon  the  ground  of 
moderate  constitutional  rights,  steadily,  if  slowly,  the 
individual  was  set  free  from  all  class-prejudices,  and 
from  the  tutelage  which  to  this  day  hinders  the 
French  nobleman  from  becoming  rich,  and  fills  the 
middle-class  Frenchman  with  bitterness,  because  the 
work  of  a  whole  life  does  not  gain  the  privileges  for 
one  that  chance  places  in  the  cradle  of  another. 

In  connection  with  this  respect  for  individual 
rights  stands  the  protection  accorded  by  English 
law  to  accused  persons,  the  judgment  by  jury,  the 
security  against  judicial  murder,  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  a  political  offender  is  protected  against  his 
opponent's  desire  to  obtain  revenge. 

In  France  Lally  was  executed  although  innocent, 
and  Damiens  (who  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  XV.) 
was  tortured  to  death.  In  England,  after  three 
attempts  on  the  life  of  George  III.,  the  originator  of 
this  crime  was  treated  as  mad,  and  neither  the  king- 
dom nor  the  love  felt  for  the  monarch  were  shaken 
by  it. 

Yet  the  Court  has  scarcely  any  favours  to  bestow, 
and  all  public  honours  must  be  won  in  the  political 
arena.     Only  those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
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facts  can  accuse  the  English  Government  of  bribery  ; 
what  used  to  be  possible  in  this  respect  is  no 
longer  possible,  and  political  honour  requires  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  every  personal  advantage  as 
soon  as  the  party  to  which  a  man  belongs  goes  out 
of  office.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Tories  that  they 
approve  of  liberty  and  love  the  monarchy ;  of  the 
Whigs,  that  they  approve  of  the  monarchy  and  love 
liberty ;  *  but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land it  is  not  a  question  of  colours,  but  solely  of 
shades ;  and  the  questions  of  republic  or  monarchy, 
of  liberty  or  servitude,  are  not  touched  upon  between 
them. 

Although  the  Opposition  has  never,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  been  more  than  three  or  four  years  in 
office,  some  of  its  adherents  unhesitatingly  sacrifice 
the  prospect  of  an  income  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remaining  with  their 
political  friends. 

If  anyone  in  France  were,  on  the  same  grounds,  to 
refuse  an  income  of  eight  thousand  louis,  he  would  bo 
put  under  legal  interdict  by  his  family. 

The  two  great  English  parties  are  the  support  of 
hberty ;  despotism  is  either  the  result  or  the  cause  of 
unanimity. 

It  is  false  to  object  that  this  strict  party  organisa- 
tion lays  restraint  upon  the  convictions,  for  it  is 
directed  against  the  preponderance  of  the  interests 
of  individuals,    not   against   the   free   expression  of 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xIy.  225. 
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their  opinions,  and  tlmt  which  rules  in  England  is 
public  opinion.  Les  Considerations  gives  due  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  had  busied  itself 
for  centuries  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.* 

The  book  is  in  favour  of  gradual  reformation, 
without  condemning  the  existing  abuses  too  strongly, 
'•'■  for  wherever  popular  election  is  introduced,  the 
popular  favour  will  be  sought.  Indeed,  the  great 
advantage  of  this  institution  is,  that  it  obliges  the 
rich  to  earn  the  consent  of  a  class  which  is  otherwise 
dependent  upon  tliem.f 

The  aristocracy  has,  therefore,  known  how  to 
permeate  political  life  with  that  chivalrous  spirit 
which  newly-created  conditions  can  never  appro- 
priate, and  to  link  the  love  of  liberty  with  the 
memories  of  the  past.  A  genealogist  may  find  the 
French  nobility  freer  from  foreign  elements  than  the 
English,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  whole  English  nation 
has  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  nobles,  for  the  door 
to  noble  rank  stands  open  to  every  talent  and  every 
service ;  a  nobility  which,  like  the  French,  does 
nothing,  is  unknown  to  the  English.  England's 
nobles  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  public  life ;  kings  and 
thinkers,  soldiers  and  poets,  friends  and  foes,  lie 
peacefully  at  rest  side  by  side  in  Westminster,  admired 
and  loved  by  a  patriotism  which  can  unfold  itself  in 
its  purest  and  fullest  form  on  the  soil  of  freedom  alone. 

*  Mr.dame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  227-230. 
t  Idem,  232. 
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North  Germany  shares  with  England  the  privilege 
of  reckoning  scholars  in  its  highest  ranks ;  for  the 
English  statesman,  whether  as  orator  or  minister, 
cannot  dispense  with  literature  and  philosophy.  In 
England  alone,  the  middle  classes  are  brought  up  in 
habits  of  public  life,  and  in  this  country  a  simple 
farmer  understands  more  about  political  questions 
than  an  educated  man  elsewhere,  although  the  people 
are  very  defectively  educated,  and  the  press,  the 
trade  across  the  sea,  and  political  regulations,  have 
contributed  far  more  to  their  civilisation  than  their 
ill-organised  schools.  "  The  science  of  Liberty,  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression,  alone  demands  a  high 
state  of  civilisation.  Nothing  appears  so  simple, 
when  once  the  foundation  is  laid  for  it ;  but  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  doctrine  is  not  yet  understood, 
you  scarcely  meet  a  single  person  fit  to  criticise 
England.  It  is  as  if  one  must  be  born  in  a  certain 
moral  atmosphere ;  as  if  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
knew  more  about  it  than  all  theory."  * 

One  example  in  this  connection  speaks  more  clearly 
than  all  others.  In  France  and  in  Italy  there  has 
grown  up  under  the  dominion  of  the  censorship  a 
literature  the  excesses  of  which  excite  our  horror. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  protection  of 
toleration  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  religion  and 
morals  are  respected,  the  Gospel  is  believed  to  be 
inspired,  and  self-sacrificing  adherents  preach  it 
in   all    parts  of    the   world,    who    are,    it    may   be, 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  252. 
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destined,  moreover,  to  bring  its  fairest  blossoms  to 
maturity  in  the  future.  For  the  same  reason  its 
literature,  and  above  all  its  poetry,  has  retained  its 
youthful  and  creative  vigour,  knowing  nought  of  that 
ominous  touch  of  decay  which  is  observable  elsewhere. 

If  proof  were  still  necessary  that  such  advantages 
are  a  consequence  of  permanent  institutions,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  wherever  English- 
men are  not  bound  by  constitutional  laws  they  are 
guilty  of  the  same  abuse  of  power  as  all  other  people. 
Only  by  degrees  did  men  like  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Wellesley  secure  participation  in  the  blessings 
of  a  better  and  juster  administration  for  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  negroes  had 
to  be  won  against  the  mighty  league  of  personal 
interests,  against  the  sarcasm  and  reproaches  of  the 
colonists,  who  called  William  Wilberforce  a  Jacobin. 
Englishmen  hold  Americans — the  citizens  of  the 
country  of  the  future — in  contempt  as  shopkeepers, 
and  have  treated  them  precisely  as  they  were  them- 
selves treated  by  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 

Neither  the  superstition  nor  the  excesses  of  a  rude 
and  still  half-civilised  population  in  Ireland,  are  any 
excuse  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
political  life,  and  only  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Union  promises  better  times  to  the  distracted  country. 

Nor  is  the  reproach  unfounded,  that  England  has 
treated  liberty  as  a  monopoly  to  which  other 
na.tions  possess  no  right.  Still  she  cannot  for  the 
future  fail  to  perceive  that  her  own  interest  demands 
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that  she  should  defend  the  spirit  of  progress  against 
the  reaction  which  is  the  result  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  great  danger  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

In  England  itself,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
see,  liberty  will  continue  to  exist,  for  it  depends 
upon  the  people  who,  under  its  influence,  have  be- 
come the  most  religious,  moral,  and  enlightened  in 
the  world.  "  But  a  whole  people  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  bribed."  *  Providence  has  allowed  Eng- 
land to  solve  the  problem  of  constitutional  monarchies, 
just  as  America,  a  hundred  years  later,  solved  that  of 
federal  republics.  Since  that  time,  neither  in  the  one 
country  nor  in  the  other,  has  a  single  drop  of  innocent 
blood  been  shed  by  a  judicial  sentence.  America  has 
never  known  religious  dissensions ;  in  England  they 
have  gradually  vanished.  The  poison  of  power,  by 
which  such  countless  numbers  of  mankind  have  been 
ruined,  has  found  an  antidote  in  the  representative 
form  of  government.  Since  the  battle  of  Culloden 
was  fought  in  1746,  and  an  end  thereby  put  to  intes- 
tine wars,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  a  single  further 
example  of  excessive  exertion  of  jDOwer.  There  is  no 
good  English  citizen  who  does  not  bless  the  consti- 
tution, for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  it  does  not 
protect.  Hitherto  such  conditions  have  been  viewed 
as  chimeras ;  these  chimeras  are  now  realised  before 
our  eyes.     How  blind  and  prejudiced  must  we  be  to 

*  Madams  de  Staiil,  Considerations,  xiv.  315-317. 
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prefer  the  experiences  of  which  we  read  in  our  own 
history  to  the  results  of  the  last  sixty  years  in 
England.* 

This  was  the  view  which  Madame  de  Stael,  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  took  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  country — the  picture  it  offered  of  its  growing 
development  in  1813,  after  all  the  sacrifices  imposed 
upon  it  by  a  war  which  had  lasted  twenty-one  years. 
For  not  only  had  its  population  during  this  period 
advanced  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  millions,  but  with 
its  growing  national  debt  it  had  also  developed  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  in  such  an  unexpected  manner 
that  English  credit  might  well  bo  called  inexhaus- 
tible. For  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  im- 
pulse it  owed  far  less  thanks  to  the  results  of 
its  policy  and  the  success  of  its  army  and  navy, 
than  to  the  inventions  of  men  like  Watt,  Davy, 
Hargreave,  and  CromjDton,  of  Arkwright  and  Cart- 
wright,  by  whom  the  territory  of  commerce  and 
industry  had  been  peacefully  overcome,  and  'who  by 
means  of  coal,  iron,  and  steam  had  revolutionised  the 
world. 

In  the  year  1780,  at  the  critical  period  when  Eng- 
land was  at  war  with  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  American  Colonies — and  when  its  position  in 
India  was  menaced  by  Hyder  Ali — Necker  and  his 
partisans  remained  true  to  her,  and  never  surrendered 
their  confidence  in  her  greatness  and  the  continuance 
of  her  powers.     Thirty-three  years  later  a  complete 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  352-353. 
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change  came  over  the  scene,  and  firm  belief  in  the 
continuance  of  England's  political  existence  was 
rewarded  beyond  all  expectation.  For  not  only  was 
there  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  long 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  but  instead  of  ruin,  the  war 
carried  in  its  train  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  national  prosperity.  Small 
wonder  that  those  who  found  their  highest  satisfaction 
as  well  as  a  long-desired  vindication  in  the  final 
result,  were  blinded  by  its  splendour. 

Madame  de  Stael's  graphic  pictures  are  frequently 
wanting  in  shade,  albeit  not  nearly  so  one-sided  as 
her  political  antagonists  insist. 

Amongst  other  things  she  has  recommended  Eng- 
lish criminal  legislation  as  admirable,*  whilst  two  of 
her  friends — Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh— were  endeavouring  to  reform  the  system, 
stigmatized  by  Englishmen  themselves  as  "  formu- 
lated on  no  princi]3le  and  regulated  by  no  justice."  f 
Labouring  under  similar  delusions  she  has  sketched 
the  disinterestedness  of  parties,  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal and  interested  motive  in  English  public  life, 
and  has  denied  the  existence  of  corruption,  on  the 
ground  that  English  ministers  never  pass  measures 
in  order  to  buy  their  opponents.  J  The  mistakes  in 
English  civil  legislation,  and  the  existing  ignorance 
with  regard  to  continental  conditions,  have  not  escaped 
her. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  209,  u.  ff. 

t  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  viii.  Gi. 

X  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  202. 
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The  gist  of  her  Considerations  lies,  after  all,  not  in 
the  praise  or  blame  dealt  out  to  the  several  institu- 
tions of  the    British  political  system,  bat  far  more 
in  the  fact  that  their  capability  to   improve  with- 
out   violent   upheaval,    '^  de    se   perfectionner    sans 
secousse,''^*  is  recognised.    This  inability  to  reform 
caused  the   past  ruin  in  France.      During   her  stay 
in    London,    at    a    time   when    every    day   proved 
the  difference  between  the  successful  experiment  of 
1688  and  the  disappointed  hopes  of  1789,  Madame  de 
Stael  wrote  the  first  part  of  her  Considerations,  the 
history  of  the  hideous  shipwreck  which  had  ended  in 
despotism.     The  reason  of  the  failure  in  one  country, 
and  of  the  success  in  the  other,  she  found  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  France  had  been  treated  '■'  like  a  colony 
without  a  past,"  while  "  in  England  the  new  state  of 
things  had  been  founded  on  the  firm  ground  of  the 
old."    If,  owing  to  this,  a  few  abuses  prevailed,  yet  all 
the  advantages  of  long  continuance  were  in  favour  of 
liberty. "f 

Particular  questions  relating  to  trade,  the  military 
system,  or  finance,  will  necessarily  be  different  accord- 
ing to  different  countries,  but  the  groundwork  of  a 
constitution  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  King,  or 
President,  the  Upper  House  and  the  Commons,  are  the 
three  inevitable  elements  of  all  representative  con- 
stitutions.    So  soon  as  one  of  these  is  injured  by  the 


*   Madnme  do  Staiil,  Considerations,  xiv.  219. 
t  Idem,  xii.  367  ;  xiv.  219. 
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rest,  or  its  freedom  of  election  is  invaded,  the  fabric 
of  the  State  at  once  begins  to  totter, 

France  is  standing  at  a  turning-point  where  her 
history  is  to  be  decided.  The  objection  that  it  would 
not  be  fitting  that  France  should  exhibit  a  bad  copy 
of  English  conditions,  is  a  worthless  common-place. 
"Are  other  nations  to  make  no  use  of  the  magnet, 
because  Italians  discovered  it  ?  We  cannot  suppose 
that  such  a  magnificent  memorial  of  social  order  was 
reared  by  Providence  so  close  to  our  boundaries  for 
the  sole  object  of  filling  us  with  the  painful  feeling 
that  we,  on  our  side,  shall  never  be  able  to  set  up 
anything  like  it."  *  The  complaint  would  be  all  the 
more  pointless  as  France  possesses  the  three  elements 
of  representative  government.  "  At  the  risk,"  writes 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  of  being  accused  of  a  predilection 
for  the  aristocracy,  I  confess  to  a  conviction,  con- 
firmed by  all  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
that  the  nobles,  who  in  France  have  represented  the 
cause  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  consequently 
of  equality  before  the  law,  belong  to  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  among  the  French.  They  have 
assumed  the  noble  prerogative  of  confirming  their 
opinions  by  the  sacrifices  consequent  upon  them  ;  in 
their  defence  they  have  had  to  endure  the  enmity  of 
their  class,  and  often  of  their  own  family.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  Chamber  of  Peers  for  them,  even 
were  the  need  for  it  to  be  questioned  in  a  constitu- 
tional state.     The  Tiers  would  discover  that  its  owii 

^'  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  208,  331. 
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interests  were  completely  identical  with  the  general 
interest.* 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  dynasty.  Since 
the  defeat  of  1812,  "  le  commencement  de  la  fin^''  as 
Talleyrand  called  it,  this  had  become  an  object  of 
earnest  consideration  for  European  cabinets,  and  had 
entered  upon  an  acute  stage  when  the  allied  armies 
crossed  the  French  frontier.  On  its  solution  depended 
the  future  history  of  France. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiv.  338,  334. 
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The  Restoration  —  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII. — 
Madame  de  Stael's  return  to  Paris — The  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Wellington  at  her  house — Benjamin  Constant  active  as  a 
Journalist — Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Charter — Madame  de  Stael  at 
Coppet  in  lbl4 — Need  of  rest — Albertine  de  Stael's  Betrothal  to 
the  Due  de  Broglie — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba — Madame  de 
Stael  leaves  Paris — The  Hundred  Days — Talleyrand  and  Fouche's 
Administration  —  Eichelieu — Albertine  de  Stael's  Marriage  — 
Madame  de  Stael's  last  Illness  and  Death. 

It  has  not  escaped  superficial  observation  tbat  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  existence  seemed  dominated  by  two 
overmastering  passions — ber  love  for  ber  f atber  on  tbe 
one  hand,  and  ber  dislike  to  Bonaparte  on  tbe  other. 
But  the  connection  between  tbe  two  lay  in  tbe  inner 
recesses  of  ber  views  of  life,  strengthened  by  expe- 
rience. 

By  the  subjugation  of  the  will  of  tbe  great  and  tbe 
powerful  to  tbe  same  obligations  of  moral  duty  as 
those  binding  tbe  conscience  of  tbe  poorest  of  their 
subjects,  Madame  de  Stael,  like  all  who  cannot  in- 
differently view  tbe  great  enigmas  and  conflicts  of 
existence,  hoped  and  struggled  to  modify  individual 
misery,  and  buman  need  and  perversity,  even  where 
it  could  not  be  entirely  removed. 


^SO  Madame  de  Stael. 

During  the  course  of  this  biography  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  her  father's  highest  merit  in 
her  eyes,  as  a  statesman,  lay  in  his  manner  of  regard- 
ing morality  and  politics  as  identical.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  the  highest  perfection  of  liberty,  la  suhlime 
perfection  de  la  liberie,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  its  very  nature  required  that  there  should  be  no 
halting  on  the  way ;  that  those  who  once  devoted 
themselves  to  it  must  give  their  undivided  allegiance 
to  the  end.  "  So  long  as  any  single  human  being 
tolerates  unjust  persecution  in  the  State,"  she  says, 
"  no  justice  can  exist  for  the  multitude."  * 

If  she  declared  herself  in  favour  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  it  was  because  that  form  of  government 
appeared  to  her  to  be  like  the  description  of  the  just 
man,  "whose  every  action  is  determined  by  his  con- 
science." f 

When  frequently  obliged  to  listen  to  the  statement 
that  liberal  institutions  were  responsible  for  the  horrors 
of  the  Eevolution,  she  replied  that  the  latter  had  only 
been  caused  by  tyrants  under  popular  forms.  Liberty 
itself  was  untouched  by  this.  Even  if  France  were 
unworthy  to  possess  it,  that  was  no  reason  for  banish- 
ing it  from  the  earth.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  north 
do  not  curse  the  sun  when  it  disappears  from  their 
horizon  to  rise  again  in  happier  regions."  % 

But  the  man  who  could  voluntarily  put  the  clock 

*  Madame  do  Stacl,  Considerations.     CEuvres  completes,  xiii.  137. 

t  Idem^,  xiii.  187. 

J  IMadamc  de  Stacl,  Dix  Anne'es  d'Exil,  cliap.  i.  ii. 
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back  and  shut  out  the  light,  found  no  mercy  with 
her,  were  he  emperor  or  popular  tribune.  "The  true 
reason  of  Napoleon's  wrath  against  me,"  Madame  de 
Stael  could  truthfully  say,  "lay  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  respect  with  which  I  was  imbued  for  all  real 
liberty.  I  received  it  as  a  tradition,  but  as  soon  as  I 
was  capable  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  it 
became  an  immovable  conviction."  * 

The  antagonism  of  opinion  that  existed  between 
her  and  Napoleon  amounted  to  declared  hostility^ 
Injured  the  worth  of  her  testimony  concerning  him, 
and  laid  her  open  to  the  suspicion  that  she  judged 
the  Emperor  by  the  personal  persecution  she  endured 
at  his  hands. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  so  many  other  things  that 
she  could  not  forgive  in  him,  that  this  motive  was 
not  necessary  towards  increasing  her  dislike  until  it 
became  unfair. 

Beyond  all  was  the  fact  that  she  had  at  one  time 
believed  in  Napoleon's  moderation,  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  republican  intentions  ;  that  he  had  deceived  her, 
and  that  the  transition  from  social  liberator  to  tyrant 
had  come  upon  her  unexpectedly. 

Since  the  Coup  d^JEtat  in  Brumaire  she  had  been 
suspicious,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  for 
life  seemed  to  her  the  turning  -  point  which  gave 
France  over  to  despotism. 

From  that   moment   reasons   accumulated  for  the 

moral  condemnation   of   the   new   ruler   of   France. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Dix  Anne'es  (VExil,  chap.  ii. 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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Madame  de  Stael  let  none  of  these  escape  lier,  and 
indeed  from  that  time  forward  she  no  longer  did 
justice  to  his  greatness. 

Many  masters  tried  to  pourtray  him.  Some  at- 
tempted his  apotheosis,  others  subscribed  to  his  con- 
demnation. The  psychological  historian  constructs 
a  barbarian  of  genius  who  came  to  chastise  a 
degenerate  race;  the  historical  legend  crowns  the 
bust  of  the  soldier-emperor,  who  on  his  death-bed 
was  still  revered  by  the  veterans  of  his  Old  Guard  as 
the  god  of  victory  ;  pathological  biographies  investi- 
gate the  secrets  of  heredity,  and  explain  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo  by  means  of  the  autopsy  at  St.  Helena. 

Neither  has  Madame  de  Stael  always  been  hapj^y 
with  regard  to  Napoleon. 

In  the  Dix  Annees  d'Exil  and  in  the  Considerations 
she  almost  stamps  him  with  middle  class  mediocrity. 
How  he  succeeded  in  unhinging  the  universe  she 
omits  to  mention,  and  we  could  never  guess  that  on 
his  return  from  the  field  of  battle  he  could  put  to 
shame  the  wisdom  of  the  grey-headed  officials  in  the 
deliberations  of  his  council,  when  we  read  passages 
such  as  the  following : 

"Many  have  credited  Napoleon  with  extensive 
knowledge  on  the  most  varied  subjects,  because  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  he  could  turn  his 
charlatanism  to  account.  But  as  he  has  read  very 
little  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,   he   only 

knows  what  he  picks  up  in  conversation 

Who  can  doubt  that  in  many  respects  he  was  a  man 
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of  transcendent  genius  ? Military  talent 

is  not  however  an  invariable  proof  of  mental  superi- 
ority. Many  chances  may  prove  useful  in  that  career, 
but  the  kind  of  insight  necessary  to  leading  men  on 
the  field  of  battle  is  by  no  means  similar  to  that 
required  by  the  art  of  governing."  * 

Perhaps  the  extent  of  a  mental  power,  and  of 
achievements  such  as  those  possessed  by  Napoleon, 
was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  woman,  even  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  superiority.  A  career  like  his 
fired  the  imagination  to  such  an  extent  that  poetry 
has  done  him  more  justice  than  actual  history,  both 
in  good  report  and  in  evil  report. 

But  a  woman  was  sjDecially  likely  to  feel  tliat  this 
astonishing  mind  lacked  nobility,  that  selfishness  had 
falsified  his  conscience,  and  that  he  could  not  him- 
self escape  the  consequences  of  his  deeds. 

The  final  result  decided  in  favour  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  it  is  to  her  credit  that  she  never  wavered. 
Against  the  man  who  had  destroyed  so  many  armies, 
ideas  arose,  and  principles  against  which  he  struggled 
in  vain.  She  breathed  freely  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred.  An  English  minister  asked  her  in  the 
autumn  of  1813  what  solution  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  her.  "  That  Napoleon  should  conquer  and  be 
killed,"  she  replied.  Since  1812  her  attention  was 
much  less  riveted  upon  him  than  upon  France,  which 
had  bled  for  him,  and  which  had  cast  equality  and 
democracy  under  his  feet. 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations,  xiii.  242,  243,  351,  378, 
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She  hoped  till  the  last  that  the  French  nation 
would  break  away  from  him.  When  this  did  nol 
occur,  and  the  Allies  marched  on  Paris,  she  suffered 
from  the  thought  as  from  the  deepest  humiliation, 
and  began  to  despair  of  the  future. 

Only  with  difficulty  and  after  long  resistance  did 
she  determine  to  resign  herself  to  the  restoration  oi 
the  Bourbons.  In  January  183,4  Miss  Berry  thought 
she  remarked  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  dans  le  vague 
de  Vinfini  with  regard  to  France.  She  continually  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  form  oj 
government,  and  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  when  she  was 
told  that  France  was  no  more  fit  for  it  than  Turkey.* 

The  information  supplied  by  Madame  de  Stael  tc 
the  Swedish  headquarters  as  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  France  spoke  still  more  clearly.  The  contents  oJ 
a  letter  dated  November  30th,  and  written  during  the 
peace  negociations  at  Frankfurt,  were  intended  foj 
the  Swedish  Crown  Prince.  The  latter  pursued  his 
former  policy  in  separating  Napoleon's  cause  from 
that  of  France.  "Whilst  in  his  proclamations  and 
war-bulletins  he  was  more  and  more  violent  againsi 
Napoleon,  he  warned  Alexander  of  the  danger  ol 
encroaching  on  the  French  frontiers.  A  separate 
resistance  would  be  thereby  invoked,  and  a  no  less 
serious  injustice  would  be  committed  than  that  whicl 
necessitated  the  chastisement  of  Napoleon. 

The  Swedish  Crown  Prince  had  bestowed  roya 
honours  upon  the  unfortunate  Saxon  monarch  aftei 
*  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  iii.  2. 
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the  18th  of  October,  and  desired  to  deprive  neither 
Murat  nor  Eugene  Beauharnois  of  their  crowns. 
Madame  de  Stael  refers  to  this  in  writing  of  the 
prevailing  tone  in  London.  "  Here,  and  indeed  in 
the  circle  of  the  Prince  Regent,  there  is  dissatisfaction 
that  the  Crown  Prince  does  not  speak  of  the  Elector, 
but  of  the  King  of  Saxony  :  that  he  speaks  of  the 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  alludes  to  the  Rhine  as  a 
French  boundary.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  it  has  been  said  that  the  Crown  Prince  is 
shielding  France  in  order  to  become  Napoleon's  suc- 
cessor. It  is  worth  while  to  mention  these  reports,  as 
they  proceed  from  the  Bourbons.  I  will  continue  to 
let  you  know  what  is  going  on,  and  I  beg  you,  on  my 
side,  to  recall  me  to  the  Crown  Prince.  I  mean  by 
this  that   you   can   assure  him   of   my  fidelity.      It 

would  be  too  much  happiness  if Heaven 

will  he  merciful  to  us.  France  has  no  clear  idea  of 
what  is  to  come  next,  and  this  prevents  her  from 
getting  rid  of  her  present  ruler.  Say  this  to  the 
Prince  and  he  will  understand  what  I  wish. 

"  The  letters  from  Paris  are  filled  with  hatred  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and   with  ignorance  of 

what  is  to  follow I  add  a    few  details. 

Count  Lieven  sees  the  Count  d'Artois  constantly.  In 
Royalist  circles  the  report  is  spread  that  both  in  the 
south  and  in  the  senate  there  exists  a  party  in  their 
favour.  The  Prince  of  Brazil  has  been  requested  to 
return  to  Lisbon.  The  Due  de  Berri,  the  Comte 
d'Artois'  second  son,  desires  to  find  a  suitable  mar- 
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riage  for  his  daughter.  An  emigrant  of  no  special 
distinction  has  asserted  that  the  Swedish  Crown 
Prince  will  doubtless  undertake  Monk's  role,  for  he 
could  not  otherwise  save  his  throne  after  the  counter- 
revolution. 

"  The  English  have  made  the  Portuguese  armies 
march  into  France  without  consulting  the  existing 
Government,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  in  Portugal,  where 
the  preponderance  of  English  power  begins  to  give 
some  offence. 

"  I  will  continue  to  give  the  Crown  Prince  infor- 
mation concerning  matters  upon  which  Rehausen  * 
will  doubtless  maintain  silence. 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  closing  this  letter  when 
the  following  occurred.  Commissioned  by  M.  de 
Blacas,  Prime  Minister  to  Louis  XVIII.,  Count 
Edward  Dillon  came  to  me  to  request  that  I  would 
receive  the  former,  and  that  I  would  lend  my  pen 
and  my  gift  of  persuasion  to  the  cause  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  France. 

"  '  Anything  you  desire  in  return  will  be  granted 
to  you/  he  said  to  me.  I  replied  that  I  was  quite 
powerless  in  such  a  matter ;  upon  which  he  remarked 
that  prose  and  poetry  alike  celebrated  me  in  the 
English  newspapers  as  the  foremost  woman  of  the 
day,  and  that  I  could  do  anything  I  liked.  I  again 
replied  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  mix  myself  in 
politics,  and  thus  it  remained. 

*  Swedish  Minister  in  London. 
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"  If  this  M.  de  Blacas  comes  to  me  I  will  let  you 
know  "what  he  says.  But  I  beg  you  to  send  me  your 
Prince's  instructions  if  you  can.  Edward  Dillon 
called  him  the  hero  of  the  century ;  if  he  restored  the 
Bourbons  he  would  be  more  the  master  than  they 
would  in  France Great  Heaven !  what  a  cam- 
paign !  Write  to  me  for  the  sake  of  my  rest  at  night 
and  my  comfort  by  day.     God  bless  you  !  " 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  she  wrote  again  to  A.  W. 
Schlegel : 

"  You  have  all  reached  the  decisive  moment  when 
that  which  you  still  have  to  do  is  more  difficult  than 
that  which  you  have  already  accomplished.  You  de- 
sire to  put  sovereign  princes  over  Holland !  to  attack 
Switzerland !  to  attack  France !  *  Without  doubt 
nought  can  avail  as  long  as  that  man  lives,  but  it  is 
hard  to  overthrow  four-and-twenty  millions  of  men 
in  order  to  reach  one  individual.  My  position  here 
becomes  daily  more  secure,  but  my  heart  is  sadder 
and  sadder.  My  book  is  praised,  and  I  am  ready 
with  another  upon  French  and  English  matters. 
What  is  Benjamin  about,  and  is  your  Prince  making 
use  of  him  ?  He  owes  me  something  for  the  zeal 
with  which  I  sing  his  praises  and  defend  him  against 
the  envy  of  others."  * 

The  wish  expressed  in  this  letter  that  he  might 
find  a  practical  field  for  Benjamin  Constant's  activity 

A.  W.  Schlegel,  Correspondence,  in  possession  of  the  Dresden 
Library.  Letters  from  Madame  de  Stael,  London,  Nov.  30  and  Dec, 
12,  1813. 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
had  meanwhile  been  fulfilled. 

Constant  had  left  Cassel,  where  he  was  consumed 
with  impatience,  and  had  gone  to  Hanover.  There 
he  had  met  Bernadotte  once  again,  and  been  brought 
into  touch  with  passing  events.  Schlegel  joined  them 
soon  after. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  comprehend  that  which  I  for- 
merly denied,"  wrote  Benjamin  Constant  to  Villers, 
''namely,  that  our  spiritual  as  much  as  our  physical 
requirements  need  to  be  satisfied.  I  used  to  think 
one  could  suffice  one's  self.  Hunger  has  forced 
me  to  confess  that  superabundance  has  its  advan- 
tages." * 

After  a  long  pause  Madame  de  Stael  received  a 
letter  from  him,  "  more  passionate  than  in  the  olden 
days."  He  knew  nothing  of  her  second  marriage,  and 
contradicted  the  fact  of  such  even  in  March,  1814. t 

About  the  same  time  he  sent  a  memorandum  on  the 
situation,  intended  for  the  English  administration, 
and  promised  soon  to  send  his  work  De  Vesprit 
de  Conquete  et  d' Usurpation,  which  was  nearly 
finished. 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not  forget  you,"  answered  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  "  I  wish  I  could,  for  deep  in  my  soul 
I  endure  pain,  which  is  alleviated  by  distractions,  but 
which  comes  to  life  again  whenever  I  am  alone.     It 

*  M.  Isler,  Letters  from  the  remains  of  Ch.  de  Villers,  Nov.  28,  1813. 
t  M.  Isler,  44.     Benjamin  Constant  to  Villers,  Kassel,  March  13, 
1814. 
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is  that  of  happiness  destroyed,  which  can  never  be 
recalled.  Did  you  possess  the  character  of  the  friend 
who  is  so  faithfully  devoted  to  me  I  would  indeed 
have  been  happy.  I  did  not  deserve  it.  To  see  you 
once  again  would  be  to  revive  my  spirit  and  a  capacity 
for  hope  which,  with  all  else,  seemed  to  be  for  ever 
extinguished.  If  you  do  not  come  here  I  shall 
start  for  the  Continent.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
may  now  be  possible.  But  who  knows  what  is  to 
become  of  the  world !  Liberty  is  threatened  on 
every  side  alike.  But  it  is  above  all  necessary  that 
he  who  is  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity  should  no 
longer  reign.  I  have  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
ministers  sent  to  me  by  Schlegel.  It  was  written 
like  everything  that  emanates  from  you.  I  do  not 
think  such  a  style,  such  decision  and  clearness  of 
diction,  can  be  equalled.  You  were  meant  for  the 
highest  posts  if  you  could  have  remained  faithful  to 

yourself   and  to  others Have   you  seen 

the  preface  to  my  book,  and  do  you  know  what 
effect  it  creates  on  the  Continent  ?  If  you  want  to 
sell  your  work  here,  I  think  I  could  be  of  use  to 
you  in  the  matter.  That  which  concerns  the  present 
poHtical  situation  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  When 
I  have  seen  you  again  I  shall  travel  to  Greece.  The 
poem  I  have  called  Bichard  will  be  my  last  will  and 
testament.  Benjamin,  you  have  destroyed  my  life  ! 
Tor  ten  years  no  day  has  gone  by  without  suffering 
on  your  account.  How  I  loved  you  !  Let  us  leave 
all  that  alone,  as  it  is  so  cruel — and  yet  I  shall  never 
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be  able  to  forgive  you  as  I  have  never  ceased  to 

suffer Our  life  is  as  a  house  built  on  the 

sand  and  full  of  weariness — naught  but  sorrow  en- 
dures.    Write  to  me."  * 

The  idea  of  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Berna- 
dotte  in  the  late  autumn  of  1813  with  a  view  to  his 
occupying  the  French  throne  in  some  degree  recalls 
the  attempt  made  in  1792  to  associate  a  similar 
candidature  with  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  was  not  confined  to  the  wishes  of  a  few 
private  individuals,  but  for  the  moment  it  occupied 
princes  and  statesmen.  The  reason  of  this  lay  deeper 
than  in  passing  intrigue,  for  a  French  restoration 
threatened  so  many  interests,  awoke  so  many  and 
such  justifiable  anxieties,  that  with  singular  unanimity, 
although  with  the  utmost  diversity  of  motive,  it  was 
deferred  as  long  as  possible. 

It  was  evident  that  it  must  be  hated  by  the  old 
Jacobins  and  the  Republicans.  "  JDebourbonailler  la 
France,^^  as  d'Espremenil  expressed  it;  la  deroiter  as 
we  read  in  a  Cahier  of  1789, f  this  was  still  the 
watchword  in  the  Republican  camp. 

"No  one,"  wrote  Count  Schlabrendorf,  as  late  as 
1815,  from  Paris,  "  would  allow  himself  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally satisfied  by  the  stupidity  of  Bourbon  rule. 
Prussian  madness  and  coalition  nonsense  might  per- 
haps accomplish  the  miracle,  and  throw  the  least 
worthy   princes    on    earth   into    the    arms    of    their 

*  A.  Strodtmann,  Dicliter-projile  und  Characterkopfe,  ii.  2G,  27. 
■]■  A.  Cherest,  La  Chute  de  Vancien  Regime,  ii.  86,  424, 
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country."  *  A  Rejiublican  party  did  not,  however, 
exist  in  France ;  that  party  fell  at  the  same  time  as 
Jacobinism  ;  and  that  which  Jacobinism  had  accom- 
plished at  the  head  of  the  State  was  too  fresh  in  men's 
minds  for  it  to  be  possible  that  a  place  should  be 
made  for  it  in  the  new  combinations. 

Things  were  very  different  for  those  who  desired 
no  reaction,  no  renunciation  of  principles,  for  whose 
sake  the  Revolution  had  been  initiated  in  France; 
and  these  represented  the  majority  in  the  land. 

To  this  majority  belonged  all  those  who  had  been 
enriched  by  the  Revolution  and  raised  by  the  Empire ; 
the  equally  large  number  of  those  who  knew  them- 
selves to  be  compromised,  and  were  anxious  about 
their  material  possessions  and  their  social  reputation, 
should  former  claims  be  advanced  against  them  ;  and 
finally  those  who,  true  to  their  convictions,  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  principle  of  civil  equality. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  Bourbons  would  not  return 
alone,  but  would  bring  grievances,  claims,  and  irre- 
concilable differences  in  their  train;  that  emigrants 
and  Royalists,  with  few  exceptions,  were  only  willing 
to  adhere  to  the  king  if  the  king  made  their  cause 
Ms  own.  This  view  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  He  declared  that  liberty  of  conscience 
would  be  threatened  by  an  unconditional  return  of 
the  Bourbons  to  France,  and  the  era  of  revenge  in- 
augurated. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  during  a  conversation  with 
*  Karoline  von  Wolzogen,  Literary  Bemains,  ii.  97. 
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Vitrolles,  the  negociator  of  the  Royalist  cause,  he 
still  questioned  whether  a  Republic  were  not  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Bourbons.*  On  the  31st  of  March 
he  bound  himself  and  the  allies  to  respect  the  con- 
stitution which  France  was  about  to  institute. 

Metternich  followed  another  policy.  On  the  10th 
of  November  he  had,  it  is  true,  been  convinced  that 
Napoleon  would  never  conclude  peace,  and  he  called 
this  his  "  Confession  of  Faith."  f  But  he  constantly 
gave  him  the  chance  of  doing  so;  even  after  the  way 
to  Paris  was  open. 

For,  if  it  were  possible  to  maintain  Napoleon  upon 
the  throne  by  means  of  Austria,  his  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear  against  Russia  in  Poland  and 
against  the  position  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  must  force  him  to  decide  matters 
in  Paris,  and  must  also  strengthen  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  this  resolution.  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Alexander's  Corsican  adviser  and  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Napoleon,  chiefly  fortified  the  Czar  in  this  determina- 
tion. Events  came  to  their  assistance  by  the  failure 
of  the  negociations  at  Chatillon. 

The  revolutionary  principle  incorporated  by  Napo- 
leon, added  to  his  self-seeking  blindness,  made  it  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  him  that  he  should  hold 
fast  to  the  acquisitions  these  had  made,  and  at  least 
secure   for  Prance  the  so-called  natural  boundaries, 

*  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  i.  118,  119. 

I  "W.  Oncken,  "  The  Crisis  in  the  last  peace  negociations  with 
Napoleon."     Historical  Annual,  1886,  4. 
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conceded  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt — the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine. 

But  a  common  need  now  impelled  the  Allies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exactions  of  the  Trench,  and  to  relegate 
them  to  the  position  they  had  held  previous  to  the 
Revolution.* 

Therefore,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  quadruple 
alhanco  between  Austria,  England,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  was  ratified  for  the  common  prosecution  of 
the  war  during  the  next  twenty  years,  and  on  the 
24th  of  March  the  command  to  march  on  the  French 
capital  was  issued. 

Paris  capitulated  on  the  30th  March,  and  this 
brought  the  military  campaign  to  an  end.  Not  so  the 
diplomatic  campaign  which  had  accompanied  it. 

At  Chatillon  during  the  conference  on  the  13th  of 
February,  Metternich  had,  amongst  other  questions, 
laid  the  following  before  the  Allied  cabinets,  "whether 
the  Powers  should  declare  for  Louis  XVIII.  or  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  French,"  upon 
which  Hardenberg  replied  in  the  name  of  Prussia  that 
at  present  nothing  indicated  that  the  French  nation 
had  decided  to  free  itself  from  Napoleon's  rule.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  might  well  be  an  object  to  be  desired  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  but  the  certain  advantage 

*  L.  von  Eanke,  Hardenberg  und  die  Gescldchte  des  Preiissischen 
Staates,  1793-1813.  Sammtl.  Werhe,  47,  339.  W.  Oucken,  Die 
Krisis  der  letzen  Friedensverhandlungen  niit  Napoleon.  Hist.  Taschen- 
buch,  1886. 
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of  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  an}^  desire  of  that  description,  and  the  French 
should  not  be  forced  to  decide  on  the  dynastic  ques- 
tion ;  whereupon  Austria  declared  herself  in  full 
agreement  with  Prussia. 

At  Langres,  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  already  tried  to  unfold  the  question  of 
the  future  form  of  government  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
French  primary  electoral  assembly.  This  proposal 
of  a  plebiscite,  of  which  his  liberal  tendencies  were 
not  afraid,  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  re- 
maining powers. 

Under  the  influence  of  La  Harpe,  his  former  tutor, 
who  then  accompanied  him,  he  next  proposed  to  leave 
the  new  organisation  of  France  to  its  constitutional 
corporations ;  and  this  left  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
Paris  and  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  established 
by  Napoleon.  Connected  with  this  proposal  was  the 
suggestion,  also  refused  by  the  Allies,  that  the  capital 
should  be  confided  to  a  Russian  governor. 

The  Emperor  Alexander's  sincere  resolve  to  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  will  led  him  to 
think  that  he  could  not  better  exemplify  it  than  by 
declaring  that  he  would  not  even  oppose  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  Napoleonic  power,  if  such  were 
desired  by  the  French.  He  indicated  the  Due 
d' Orleans  as  a  candidate  for  the  French  throne,  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  Troyes ;  and  four  weeks  later,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  vice- 
roy —  in  conversation  with  Vitrolles.      On  the  same 
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occasion  he  mentioued  that  he  had  himself  thought  of 
Bernadotte  on  account  of  his  influence  with  the  array 
and  his  connection  witli  the  supporters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, hut  that  for  various  reasons  he  had  changed  his 
mind.* 

The  reasons  became  known  in  the  sequel ;  and 
were  grounded  upon  the  lack  of  stability  on  the  part 
of  Bernadotte,  "  who  was  consumed  with  impatience 
to  become  King  of  France,  but  would  not  give  up 
the  chance  of  becoming  King  of  Sweden,"  f  and  ujDon 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  given  the  Allies  false 
information  regarding  the  disposition  in  France. 

It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  mentioned  the  Swedish 
Crown  Prince's  name  even  on  the  day  of  the  entry  into 
Paris,  but  only  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  under 
different  conditions.:!: 

Bernadotte  himself  however,  during  that  month  of 
March,  was  not  as  yet  convinced  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  plans ;  but  he  now  ostensibly  combined  them 
with  the  eventuality  of  a  regency  for  Napoleon's  son. 

He  had  succeeded  in  awakening  some  of  his  own 
confidence  in  Benjamin  Constant,  who  followed  him 
to  Belgium,  received  from  him  the  Order  of  the 
Northern  Star,  and  for  a  time  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  liberal  and  limited  monarchy 

*  W.  Oncken,  Die  Krisis  der  letzen  Friedensverhandlungen  mit 
Napoleon.     Taschenbuch,  1886,  16-31.     Vitrolles,  Memoireft,  i.  119. 

f  Loeye-Veimars,  B.  Constant.  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  1833, 
240,  241. 

X  Yiel-Castel,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  i.  203.  La  Fayette, 
Memoir es,  v.  304,  note. 
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in  France  by  means  of  the  JBearnais — as  Bernadotte, 
who  was  a  native  of  Pau,  is  called  in  the  Journal 
Intime.* 

La  Fayette  received  some  lines  from  the  Swedish 
Crown  Prince  with  the  request  that  he  would  judge 
his  conduct  favourably  until  such  time  as  he  could 
give  proof  of  his  devotion  to  France  and  to  liberty. f 
Through  the  agency  of  Benjamin  Constant,  Madame 
de  Stael' s  influence  with  Alexander  was  also  to  be 
enlisted  in  favour  of  Bernadotte.  % 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  January,  she  had  received 
the  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Constant's  pamphlet 
against  the  empire.  In  it  he  spoke  of  the  French 
nation  in  a  damaging  tone,  and  said  moreover  in  his 
letters  against  Villers  that  France  constantly  repulsed 
what  was  right,  and  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  her  after  she  had  lain  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  dust  before  the  Corsican.  He  at  one  time  calls 
France  "the  China  of  Europe." 

He  had  begged  Madame  de  Stael  to  let  his  pamph- 
let be  published  anonymously  in  England.  She 
replies  to  this,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "  Finally — a  last 
question,  the  most  important  of  all ;  are  you  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  you  were  a  few  months  ago  ?  Do 
you  not  see  the  danger  France  is  in  ?     Do  you  not 

'''  Benjamin  Constarit,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale, 
10  Mars,  1887,  768,  769.  Loeve-Veimars,  B.  Constant.  Revue 
des  Deux  Monies,  1833,  240,  241. 

t  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  537,  Appendix. 

X  Idem.  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Denkivilrdigkeiien  des  Grafen  von 
Toll,  iii.  97. 
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detect  the  breeze  of  counter-revolutioD,  which  already 
blows  across  Holland  and  Switzerland  and  must  soon 
reach  France?  I  am  like  Gustavus  Vasa,  I  attack 
Christian.  But  my  mother  has  been  placed  on  the 
fortifications.  Is  this  the  moment  to  speak  against 
the  French  when  the  flames  of  Moscow  threaten 
Paris?  Think  of  all  this  and  decide.  But  without 
flattery,  say  to  yourself  that  your  talent  is  unequalled. 
Determine  its  direction,  but  doubt  not  its  power.  The 
Due  de  Berri  has  been  to  see  me,  and  I  am  fairly  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Bourbons.  If  they  should 
return  we  shall  have  to  submit  ourselves,  as  anything 
is  better  than  fresh  disturbances  ;  but  they  have  not 
altered,  and  this  is  still  less  the  case  with  those 
around  them.  If  Napoleon's  absolute  power  had 
all  Europe  against  it,  theirs  on  the  contrary  would  be 
strengthened  by  it.  How  much  I  could  wish  to  talk 
over  this,  but  where  is  the  subject  I  should  not  wish 
to  discuss  with  you  ?  intellectually  at  least  we  shall 
always  sympathize  with  each  other.  Do  you  wish 
that  your  name  should  be  given  with  your  work? 
Everyone  will  know  it,  except  the  public,  which 
makes  the  reputation  of  an  author.  It  is  no  longer 
the  moment  to  provoke  the  French — they  are  suffi- 
ciently hated  as  it  is.  And  concerning  that  man — 
what  liberal-minded  being  could  desire  to  see  him 
overthrown  by  the  Cossacks  ?  The  Athenians  said 
concerning  Hippias,  '  We  refuse  him  to  you  if  you 
ask  him  of  us.' 
"Napoleon  must   sign   a   humiliating   peace,   and 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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France  must  demand  a  representative  constitution ; 
but  can  we  assist  strangers  to  remain  in  the  land  ? 

"The  Opposition  in  this  country  is  of  my  opinion, 
and  you  know  whether  I  hate  Napoleon.  Ponder  well 
over  that  which  you  are  about  to  do.  One  may  say 
anything  in  a  great  work,  but  in  a  pamphlet  the 
moment  must  be  well  chosen.  One  should  not  speak 
evil  of  the  French  when  the  Russians  are  at  Langres. 
Rather  may  God  banish  me  from  France  than  that 
I  should  procure  a  return  to  it  by  means  of  the 
foreigner ! 

"  I  have  given  you  my  opinion.  I  will  carefully 
and  zealously  guard  your  interests.  Write  to  me ; 
I  have  not  left  off  writing  to  you,  and  shall  not  cease 
to  do  so  in  future.  You  have  brought  me  much  harm, 
and  the  longer  I  live  here  the  more  I  see  that  your 
character  is  immoral,  but  I  respect  your  talent  and 
the  sentiment  which  filled  my  heart  for  so  many 
years.  I  shall  therefore  always  remain  your  friend. 
You  must  never  have  any  doubts  on  that  subject. 
What  a  crisis  is  taking  place  at  this  moment !  What 
a  combination  it  is  that  makes  us  dread  the  defeat 
of  such  a  man !  Has  not  France  two  arms,  to  drive 
out  the  foreigner  with  the  one  and  with  the  other 
to  overthrow  tyranny  ?  Why  could  not  the  Senate 
summon  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  negociate 
peace?  He  should  have  been  the  William  III.  of 
France.  Why  does  not  he  make  a  trip  to  Paris 
with  his  Swedes  ?  That  would  be  possible.  I  have 
known  him   intimately,   and  I  hold  him    to   be    the 
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noblest  and  best  man  ever   called    to   rule 

This  country  *  is  not  in  favour  of  tlie  Bourbons,  but 
greatly  against  Bonaparte.  With  him  an  armistice  is 
alone  possible.  And  France  —  France  —  if  she  only 
loved  Liberty  !  .  .  .  ."  f 

Notwithstanding  her  personal  sympathy  for  Berna- 
dotte,  these  lines,  read  by  the  light  of  contempora- 
neous history,  renounce  the  hope  of  seeing  his  plans 
fulfilled  with  regard  to  France,  and  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  them  in  Madame  de  Stael's  correspond- 
ence. Her  attitude  was  decided  by  the  failure  of 
the  expectation — shared,  amongst  others,  by  Chateau- 
briand— that  even  at  the  last  moment  France  would 
free  herself  from  Napoleon,  and  thereby  arrest  the 
march  of  the  Allies  and  save  the  capital.  As  this  did 
not  take  place,  and  public  opinion  still  wavered  from 
side  to  side  according  as  the  fortunes  of  war  were  for 
or  against  Napoleon,;}:  her  patriotism  recognised  that 
there  remained  no  other  solution  than  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  royal  race,  which  alone  could  return  to 
the  France  of  1814  without  humiliation  to  itself  or 
the  nation,  and  take  up  the  position  held  in  1792, 
This  fact  was  decisive  in  Madame  de  Stael's  eyes, 
although  she  knew  that  everything  else  was  question- 
able, and  although  her   decision   was   not   rendered 

*  England. 

t  A.    Strodtmann,    DicJiterprofile   unci    Charactcrlijpfe,    ii.   27-29. 
Fran  von  Stael  an  Benjamin  Constant,  Jan.  23,  1814. 

X  VitroUes,  Memoires,  i.  9C.      Mptternich's  statements.     H.  Hous- 
sayo,  "  La  France  en  1814."     ReviLe  des  Deux  Mondes,  Oct.  1887. 
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easier  by  any  illusions  witli  regard  to  the  reception 
whicli  would  be  accorded  by  the  Bourbons  to  her 
political  views.  She  indeed  invariably  spoke  with  a 
certain  sympathy  for  Louis  XVIII.,  and  called  him 
"  un  roi  favorable  a  la  litiSrafure,^^  but  the  Comte 
d'Artois  had  been  her  father's  personal  opponent,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  neither  time  nor  experience 
had  worked  any  change  in  his  opinions. 

If  Madame  de  Stael  declared  herself  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons,  her  choice  was  decided  by  her  love  for 
France. 

This,  Benjamin  Constant  could  not  understand. 
On  the  27th  March  he  wrote  to  Mackintosh  to  the 
effect  that  a  nation  which  respected  neither  liberty 
nor  humanity  must  be  taught  to  do  so,*  and  he 
again  pleaded  the  cause  of  a  regency  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  English  ministers. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  fully  justified  in  replying  to 
this,  "  You  call  me  unselfish  in  my  desires.      Yes, 

certainly I    shall    do    nothing   against 

France.  Against  her  in  her  misfortunes  I  will  employ 
neither  the  celebrity  which  I  owe  to  her  nor  my 
father's  name.  These  burnt  villages  lie  on  the  road 
upon  which  the  women  knelt  when  they  saw  him 
drive  past.  You  are  not  a  Frenchman,  Benjamin; 
you  do  not  possess  the  memories  of  a  childhood  spent 
in  that  country.  Hence  the  difference  between  you 
and  me Deep  down  in  my  heart  I  feel  that 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Memoirs,  ii.  270, 
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[  am  right,  because  my  emotion  is  involuntary  and 
igainst  my  personal  interests.*'  * 

Both  Baron  Stein,  who  recognised  the  impossibility 
)f  any  other  policy,  f  and  Talleyrand,  whose  skil- 
'uUy-calculated  defection  turned  the  scale,  were,  at 
;hat  time,  of  the  same  opinion  as  Madame  de  Stael 
3oncerning  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Talleyrand  was  deputed  to  accompany  Marie 
Louise,  the  Empress  Regent,  to  Blois,  and  took 
)are  to  be  arrested  at  the  Paris  barriers.  "  Les 
Bourbons  sent  un  principe,  tout  le  reste  est  une 
ntriguei"  he  said.  Vitrolles  testifies  that  until  March, 
md  even  after  it,  no  one  thought  of  a  restoration.  | 
-no  one,  except,  it  is  true,  the  English  statesmen  — 
yho,  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  their  own  country, 
leld  fast  to  the  historical  rights  of  the  Bourbons — and 
Napoleon,  who  was  guided  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
ireservation.  "  Les  Bourhons  s'en  tireraient^^''  he 
aid  after  the  flight  from  Russia.  "If  I  were  my 
on,"  he  now  repeated,  "then  I  could  carry  on  the 
truggle  until  I  stood  with  my  back  against  the 
Pyrenees."  Even  to  the  very  end  of  his  rule  he 
ndeavoured  to  invoke  the  shadow  of  Favras  against 
jouis  XVIII.  §     But  he  could  not  obtain  possession 

*  A.  Strodtmann,  Dichterprofile  und  Characterkdpfe ,  ii.  29,  30. 
'rau  von  Stael  an  Benjamin  Constant,  London,  22  Miirz,  1814. 

t  Pertz,  Leben  von  Stein,  vi.  Beilage  2,  193. 

i  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  i.  47-48,  ]33,  140,  181,  312.  Vielcastel, 
'istoire  de  la  Restauration,  i.  202. 

§  Droz,  Histoire  de  Louis  XVI.  iii.  92.  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  \. 
16,  347. 
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of  the  papers  compromising  the  Bourbon  princes, 
although  these  could  have  had  no  effect  uj)on  the 
ultimate  result. 

The  Memoirs  of  VitroUes,  the  agent  for  the 
royalist  cause,  confirm  what  was  already  known — 
namely,  that  the  Comte  d'Artois  returned  to  France, 
totally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  affairs — destined  to  be 
the  prey  of  the  first  intriguer  who  should  take  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  even  then — under  the  guidance  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  who  held  views  similar  to  his  own 
— filled  with  that  fatalism  which,  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, decided  his  fate. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  much  cleverer,  and  knew  how  to 
conceal  his  superficial  culture  under  the  royal  dignity 
of  his  bearing.  With  regard  to  the  high  conception 
he  held  of  his  hereditary  rights,  he  had  remained  no 
less  stationary  than  his  brother,  and  he  too  was  more 
interested  in  the  question  of  etiquette  than  in  the 
most  important  problems  of  statesmanship.* 

But,  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  Bourbons  might  commit  five-and-twenty 
follies  in  a  day  if  they  refrained  from  committing 
fifty.f 

They  were  recalled,  not  because  they  were  loved, 
nor  because  they  were  believed  in  J  — but  because 
they  were  indispensable  as  much  to  Carnot  of  the 
Convention  and  to  Marmont  the  Imperial  Marshal— to 

*  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  ii.  184. 
t  Idem;  59. 
X  Idem,  i.  169. 
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the  surviving  Constitutionalists  of  1789,  as  well  as  to 
the  Senators  of  1814  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Napoleon  and  who  now  deposed  him. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  remained  faithful  to  his 
word.  Notwithstanding  his  personal  dislike  to  the 
Bourbons  he  consented  to  their  restoration  when  it 
was  officially  demanded  by  the  Senate  and  the  first  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Empire  with  Talleyrand  at  their  head. 

He  was  determined  that  Louis  XVIII.  should  not 
return  as  the  legitimate  king  of  the  Royalists,  but 
as  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  freely  elected  by  the 
people,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  should  take  the  oath  before 
ascending  the  throne. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  Emperor  Alexander  went 
IS  far  as  Compiegne  to  meet  the  king,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  him.  Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the 
subject  of  this  conversation,  he  told  La  Fayette,  in 
Madame  de  Stael's  drawing-room,  that  his  wish  had 
aeen  that  the  Bourbons  should  receive  the  constitution 
from  the  hands  of  the  country  instead  of  conferring 
t.  "But,"  added  the  Emperor,  "a  deputation  from 
ihe  legislative  body  had  preceded  me,  which  acknow- 
edged  the  king  unconditionally,  and  I  was  powerless 
igainst  the  two."  * 

Louis  XVITL  was  to  make  his  entry  into  Paris  the 
lext  day,  but  even  under  circumstances  so  favourable 
0  him   he  could  not  do   so,  unless  guarantees  were 
fiven  with  regard  to  the  constitutional  question. 
*  Th.  von  Bernhardi,  Eistonj  of  Russia,  ii.  824. 
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Therefore  the  well-known  declaration  followed  on 
the  3rd  of  May  at  St.  Ouen,  where  the  last  night 
was  spent.  It  certainly  rejected  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  and  treated 
many  important  points  with  intentional  ambiguity, 
but  the  necessary  foundations  of  the  constitutional 
Charter  were  nevertheless  conceded,  and  its  tenor  was 
to  be  unfolded  to  a  commission  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  before  publication. 

When,  four  weeks  previously,  the  news  of  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris  reached  London,  Madame  de  Stael 
had  been  congratulated  that  her  banishment  was  now 
also  at  an  end.  "  De  quoi  me  faites-vous  compliment, 
je  votis  prie,  de  ce  que  je  suis  au  d^sespoir,^'  she 
replied.  She  was  at  first  determined  not  to  return  to 
Paris  as  long  as  foreign  troops  remained  in  it,  "  Verriez 
vous  sans  peine  vingt-cinq  ans  d' efforts  a  jamais  con- 
sideres  comme  vingt-cinq  ans  de  crimes  ?  "  she  says 
in  one  of  her  last  letters  to  Villers  ;  "  les  progres  de 
V esprit  humain  condamnes,  et  la  tyrannic  meprisSe 
comme  un parvenu  quit  faut  remplacer  par  un  grand 
seigneur,  le  despotismeP* 

But  Madame  de  Stael's  son  had  already  returned  to 
the  French  capital  in  April  with  Benjamin  Constant, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Brussels  on  his  way,  and  she 
herself  was  obliged  to  follow  on  the  8th  of  May  to 
arrange  personal  affairs  which  admitted  of  no  further 
delay.     She  travelled  with  the  Comte  de  Montlosier, 

'■'  M.  Iskr,  Letters  left  by  Cli.  de  Villers,  301.  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Villers,  London,  April  6,  1814. 
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wHose  strong  monarchical  principles  she  would  not 
allow  to  influence  her ;  whilst  he  on  the  other  hand 
read  the  first  chapters  of  her  Considei'ations  with  the 
utmost  appreciation.*  She  reached  the  French  capital 
on  the  12th  of  May.  It  was  said  that  she  looked  pale 
and  suffering.  Although  refined  and  purified  by  the 
experience  of  life,  she  was  otherwise  unchanged. 

Her  return  from  banishment  would  have  been  a 
notable  event  under  any  circumstances.  At  a  period 
when  the  working  out  of  the  Charter  referred  back 
to  the  leading  ideas  of  her  constitutional  friends  of 
1789,  and  when  by  an  historical  coincidence  the 
Declaration  at  St.  Ouen  took  place  under  the  roof 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  father — her 
presence  in  Paris  assumed  the  importance  of  a  poli- 
tical demonstration.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival, 
on  a  certain  memorable  evening,  she  received  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Powers,  and  with  them 
many  political  and  literary  celebrities;  the  two  Hum- 
boldts,  Gentz,  La  Fayette,  Lally  Tollendal,  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency,  his  cousin  the  Due  de  Laval,  Sabran, 
the  Duchesse  de  Courlande.  "Cela  dura  trois  heii,res, 
avec  un  inter et  soutenu,^''  wrote  an  eye-witness,  Pictet 
de  Rougement,  the  Swiss  plenipotentiary.!  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  manifested  the  utmost  amiability, 
and  did  not  neglect   the   opportunity   of  expressing 

*  Bardoux,  Le  Comte  de  Montlosier,  175. 

f  Pictet  de  Rougemont,  Fragments  de  Lettres.     Bibliotheque  de 
Geneye,  1840,  63. 
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liimself  in  a  thoroughly  liberal  sense.  He  spoke  with 
contemptuous  indifference  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had 
lately  returned  to  Spain,  and  who  on  the  4th  of  May 
had  replaced  the  constitution  by  a  hopeless  and  narrow 
absolutism. 

Speaking  of  the  servility  of  the  French  press, 
Alexander  asserted  that  nothing  similar  could  be  found 
in  Russia;  his  good  intentions  had  met  with  no  ap- 
preciation or  support  in  France ;  the  Bourbons  were 
filled  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  ancien  regime, 
"  unchanged  and  unchangeable."  The  former  Due 
d' Orleans  had  liberal  ideas,  but  nothing  could  be 
exjDected  of  the  others.  He  promised  Madame  de 
Stael,  with  whom  he  chiefly  conversed,  that  he  would 
demand,  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  approaching 
congress.  It  might  scarcely  be  allowable  that  the 
head  of  a  country  where  serfdom  existed  should  work 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  he  daily  re- 
ceived good  news  of  the  internal  condition  of  his 
dominions ;  with  God's  help  serfdom  should  cease 
under  his  rule.  He  made  the  latter  remark  in  a 
loud  voice,  turning  to  La  Fayette  whom  Madame  de 
Stael  now  joyfully  welcomed,  and  to  whom  she  had 
written  from  Rome  in  1805  that  she  would  not 
despair  of  the  human  race  so  long  as  he  lived.* 

Talleyrand  was  also  present.  He  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Madame  de  Stael's  dislike  to  breaking 

*  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  \.  202,  309-311.  Vavnliagen  von  Ense, 
Denkwilrdigheiten,  vi.  136,  140. 
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off  former  connections  must  now  decide  their  mutual 
relations. 

Wellington,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Duke  had  been 
conferred  a  few  weeks  before,  returned  from  London 
to  Paris  in  May.  Directly  after  their  first  meeting 
Madame  de  Stael  is  known  to  have  said  that  nature 
had  never  created  a  great  man  Avitli  so  little  outlay. 
"II  2Jorte  la  gloire  comme  si  ce  n^eiaii  rienJ'  When 
she  asked  the  Duke  one  day  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  the  Sovereign  on  his 
knees,  and  how  he  managed  it,  the  hero  of  Vittoria 
who  was  a  great  squire  of  dames,  sank  on  his  knees 
before  her.* 

He  always  spoke  of  her  with  the  greatest  sympathy, 
and  could  only  have  wished  to  keep  her  away  from 
pohtics.  "  But  that  was  not  easy,"  as  the  L'on  Duke 
related  afterwards.  "  I  have  said  to  her  more  than 
once  '  Jc  cUteste  parler  politique ; '  and  she  an- 
swered ^  Farler  politique  pour  moi  c' est  vivre.^  She 
and  I  were  great  friends.  She  sent  to  me  on  her 
deathbed,  but  I  was  not  just  then  at  Paris."  f 

It  was  not  possible  in  1814  entirely  to  ignore 
politics,  and  each  fresh  encounter  with  old  friends 
brought  new  connections  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
although  sometimes  in  the  most  varied  ways.  The 
Ahb^  de  Montesquieu,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  an  old  friend  of   Madame  de  Stael's,  and  was 

*  Quarterly  Eeview,  July,  1881,  17. 

t  Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,   Notes  of  Conversations  ivitli 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  295. 
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called  by  Talleyrand  "  the  white  flag  "  of  the  Admin- 
istration, on  account  of  his  Royalist  opinions.  His 
usual  entourage  constantly  reminded  the  king  that 
the  Bourbons  owed  their  recall  to  a  compromise 
between  the  parties,  and  not  to  the  Royalists. 
Malouet,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  who  died  soon 
after,  and  Baron  Louis,  the  Finance  Minister,  were 
also  numbered  amongst  Madame  de  Stael's  friends. 
Among  the  commissioners  for  the  constitution  she 
again  met  Fontanes,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Barb6  de 
Marbois;  and  Jancourt  amongst  the  king's  advisers. 
Camille  Jordan  had  come  to  Paris  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Lyons,  which  had  been  ever  faithful  to  the 
Royalist  cause.  Suard  rejoiced  over  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy.  •'  This  is  less  my  case," 
wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister,  "  but  it  is 
hojDed  that  less  harm  than  was  at  first  feared  will 
happen  from  it,  and  that  the  name  as  well  as  the 
organisation  of  the  Institute  will  be  preserved." 
The  Abbd  Morellet  who  had  once  opposed  Necker's 
j)lans  in  the  name  of  Turgot  and  of  the  Economists, 
was  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-nine,  but  although 
bedridden  he  was  mentally  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as 
formerly.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  was  ten  years 
younger,  had  been  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  1814,  for  which  reason  Louis  XVIII.  called 
him  to  the  Council  of  State. 

Since  the  spring  of  1813  Sismondi  had  also  been  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  friends 
of  the  Comtesse  dAlbany,  by  those  of  Madame  de 
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Stael,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Madame  de  Stael  her- 
self. 

Madame  de  Stael  took  him  to  see  the  Duchesse  de 
Duras,  a  clever  woman  who  lived  near  her.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Comte  Kersaint,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  moderate  party  in  the  Convention,  and  on 
this  account  had  died  on  the  scaffold.  Her  husband, 
the  Due  de  Duras,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  by 
family  tradition  and  personal  position  to  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  court ;  and  the  Duchesse — who  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Madame  de  Stael,  to  which  she 
liked  to  call  attention — found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
her  liberal  sympathies  amidst  the  requirements  of  her 
public  position.  Madame  de  Stael  called  her  ^' ime 
personne  vraie  dans  un  cercle  facticeJ^  Since  the 
Consulate  the  Duchesse  de  Duras  had  been  a  friend 
of  Chateaubriand's,  who  used  to  dictate  to  her,  and 
constantly  to  go  to  her  house.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  tho  Empire  of  1814,  the 
great  author  took  up  politics.  He  wrote  the  pamph- 
let Be  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,  which  gave  the 
signal  for  the  ajjotheosis  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and 
for  heaping  insult  upon  the  Emperor,  after  whose  fall 
it  appeared.  Neither  were  to  the  mind  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  who,  through  this  and  other  differences  of 
opinion,  was  estranged  from  the  author.  Social  in- 
tercourse was  however  renewed  between  them  by  the 
agency  of  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  whilst  Benjamin 

*  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  "  Fragments  de  son  Journal  et  Correspon  J- 
ance."    Revue  Historique,  1876  1877. 
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Constant  undertook  to  preserve  the  political  balance 
in  the  press. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden's 
jjlans,  "  la  sotte  chute  de  'Bernadotte^''  as  it  was  now 
called  by  Benjamin  Constant,  the  latter  had  been 
possessed  by  an  increased  desire  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  now  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
from  Belgium. 

In  Paris,  with  the  help  of  La  Harpe,  he  approached 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  promised  to  decorate 
him ;  and  he  communicated  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Lacretelle,  Beugnot,  Carat,  Suard,  Guizot,  and 
Fouche,  who  since  the  31st  of  March  had  known 
how  to  make  himself  indispensable  in  the  different 
camps. 

Benjamin  Constant  found  Madame  de  Stael's  recep- 
tion rooms  always  open  to  him.  Before  her  return  to 
Paris,  he  had  decided  upon  his  political  line.  On  the 
21st  of  April,  an  article  in  the  Debats,  written  by 
him,  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  throne  amidst  the  various  parties  ;  which  neu- 
trality he  considered  to  be  the  keynote  to  the 
working  of  the  parliamentary  system.  Since  that 
date  he  had  thrown  himself  almost  daily  into  the 
breach  in  favour  of  parliamentary  monarchy,  and  of 
the  white  flag,  fenced  in  by  liberal  institutions.  He 
considered  that  his  mission  in  active  politics  was  to 
educate  the  French  to  constitutional  government. 
Newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession  in  the  service  of  this  idea.     The 
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tone  changed  perpetually,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  aim. 

The  most  important  of  these  publications  was  his 
pamphlet,  JEsquisse  cTune  Constitution, which  appeared 
at  the  end  of  May  1814.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  effort 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  in  the  constitution  of  1791, 
"which  was  conceived  as  an  instrument  of  war  against 
the  executive,"  according  to  Benjamin  Constant's 
present  opinion.  The  new  constitution  ought  not  to 
make  a  ijimilar  mistake  with  regard  to  the  people. 
Two  chambers — one  hereditary,  the  other  formed  by 
direct  election  ;  responsible  parliamentary  ministers  ; 
a  strong  monarchy  governing  the  parties  ;  freedom  of 
the  press ;  juries  and  national  guards,  and  a  skilful 
adaptation  of  legal  guarantees  against  the  risks  of 
liberal  institutions,  greatly  influenced  by  English 
ideas— this  was  the  teaching  which  he  built  up  in  a 
style  which  was  perfect  in  its  clearness,  which  was 
directed  against  the  extremists  of  both  parties,  and  to 
which  Madame  de  Stael  gave  the  sujoport  of  her  per- 
sonal approval.*  The  constitutional  doctrines  of  the 
Considerations,  with  certain  reservations,  follow  a  line 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Benjamin  Constant. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  even  fewer  illusions  than  he 
had  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  king  endea- 
voured to  play  a  game  wherein  he  took  away  with 
one  hand  what  he  had  bestowed  with  the  other. 
Fouch^  vainly  uttered  warnings  against  the  extreme 

*  B.  Constant,  "Journal  latime."  Bevue  LUernationale, March  10, 
1887,  776. 
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royalists,  who  tried  to  obtain  support  from  the  Comte 
d'Artois.* 

The  king-  made  Chateaubriand  aware  that  the 
unmeasured  tone  of  his  pamphlets  had  been  of  more 
service  to  him  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  He 
told  Beugnot,  who  was  a  member  of  th6  constitutional 
commission,  that  he  did  not  wish  that  Talleyrand 
should  know  anything  about  their  deliberations. 
When  Beugnot  replied  that  he  feared  this  would 
nevertheless  be  unavoidable,  and  indeed  that  it  would 
come  about  by  means  of  one  of  his  four- and- twenty 
colleagues,  the  king  said  that  that  might  be  possible, 
only  that  Beugnot  was  not  to  be  that  man.j" 

Talleyrand  however  was  Prime  Minister,  and  had 
confidential  agents  in  every  circle  at  court  and  in  the 
government.  He  knew  quite  well  what  was  going 
on,  even  if  the  king  did  not  tell  him. 

The  fiction  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  new  monarch  was  considered  secure  from  the  day 
when  the  senatorial  constitution  fell,  which  certainly 
had  recalled  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  not  the 
eighteenth  Louis. 

But  the  king  attached  the  whole  conception  of 
absolute  power  to  this  fiction.  He  regarded  himself 
as  the  inheritor  of  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  of  an 
inviolable  right. 

He  quietly  permitted  the  men  he  had  summoned 
to  discuss  this    constitutional  Charter,  this  constitu- 

*  Fouclie,  Remontrances  du  Parterre,  quoted  by  Viel-Castel,  i.  407. 
t  Beugnot,  Memoires,  ii.  147. 
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tion  after  the  English  pattern,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  his  wishes,  and  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
ieclaration  at  St.  Ouen.  The  establishment  of  two 
sveighty  points  was  sufficient  for  him  ;  one,  that  he 
yave  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  his  own  free 
p^ill ;  the  other,  that  anything  omitted  by  the  new 
jonstitution,  or  left  unnoticed,  was  to  remain  as  it 
ffas  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  at  any  moment, 
iccording  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  it  might  be 
revived.  The  thought  emanated  from  Vitrolles,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  pointedly  says,  "  I  attached 
more  importance  to  what  was  left  out  of  the  Charter 
than  to  what  it  contained."*  Thus  it  happened  that 
aeither  the  position  nor  the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
svere  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  but  were  considered 
independent  of  it.  In  consideration  of  this,  Louis 
KVIII.  granted  virtual  equality  in  public  worship, 
md  the  composition  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  which 
jave  the  English  Tories  great  cause  for  thought  and 
the  Czar  unmixed  pleasure. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  Talleyrand  had  favoured  the 
conception  of  kingly  power  to  which  Louis  XVHL 
iid  reverence.  Even  before  his  journey  to  Vienna 
tor  the  congress,  he  too  made  Legitimacy — that  is 
io  say,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
monarchy— the  foundation  of  the  new  political  system. 
Se  anticipated  that  liberty  of  the  press,  publicity  of 
liscussion,  and  freedom  of  election,  would  suffice  in  the 

*  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  ii.  239,  240,  248,  249.    Viel-Castel,  iJesiozVe 
?e  la  Restauration,  i.  410,  416. 
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long  run,  and  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  to 
keep  the  crown  within  the  constitutional  limits.  This 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Certainly  the 
Restoration  was  more  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  liberty  of  a  moderate  constitution  and  of 
national  prosperity,  both  from  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual point  of  view,  in  its  second  phase  than  any 
other  government  in  France. 

In  the  year  1814  the  justifiable  anxiety  arose  that 
the  passionate  desire  for  reaction  which  reached  up  to 
the  throne  itself,  would  again  unsettle  everything. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  on  a  State  occasion, 
was  invited  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  take  a  common  chair 
beside  his  own  armchair,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  would  only  leave  Paris  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Charter. 

"  Quel  homme  que  cet  Bmpereur  de  HussieP^  wrote 
Madame  de  Stael  to  England,  '^  sans  lui  nous  n'au- 

rions  rien  qui  ressemblat  a  une  constitution 

il  vetit  la  voir  procla^nee.^^  *  On  the  4th  of  June,  after 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  left  Paris  for  London,  the 
king  in  solemn  assembly  announced  the  contents  of 
the  Paris  treaty  of  peace,  which,  considering  the  situ- 
ation, might  be  thought  comparatively  favourable; 
whereupon  Perrand,  the  Minister  of  State,  inaugurated 
the  constitutional  era  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Liberal  party  missed   the   fulfilment  of    the 

*  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  iii.  24  Madame  de  Stael, 
Considerations.     OEuvres  completes,  xiy.  28,  etc. 
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promise  given  at  St.  Ouen,  whereby  the  two  great 
bodies  were  to  be  entrusted  to  examine  into  the 
text  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  introducing  a  remark  in 
the  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Charter  must  be  regarded  as  a  treaty 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation,  and  not  as  a 
gift  from  the  former.* 

In  the  king's  immediate  circle  the  constitutional 
regime  was  looked  upon  as  an  experiment.  It  was 
hoped  that  it  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  disap- 
pointments. 

In  the  press,  men  of  talent  struck  out  a  line  which 
required  the  monarchy  to  bind  itself  to  parliamentary 
ffoyernment,  but  which  in  the  meanwhile  placed 
the  establishment  of  this  monarchy  before  all  other 
interests. 

These  views  were  held  by  the  two  founders  of  the 
ichool  of  Doctrinaires  who  were  taken  into  council 
3y  the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou,  and  officially  employed 
n  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Guizot,  a  Protestant, 
ras  one ;  Paul  Royer  Collard,  a  professor  of  philo- 
iophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of 
he  Bourbons,  was  the  other. 

The  task  was  even  now  most  arduous,  as  the  diffi- 
iulties  which  had  been  foreseen  for  the  monarchy 
ncreasingly  darkened  the  political  horizon.  Beugnot, 
he  Minister  of  Police,  declared  the  police  to  be  in 
avour  of  the  allies  of  religion  and  morality. 

Madame  de  Stael,  Consiileraiions.      CEui-ret<  completes,  xir.  56,  etc. 
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The  veteran  officers  of  Napoleon's  armies  were  not 
only  placed  on  a  level  with  the  emigrants  whom  the 
king  incorporated  in  the  army,  but  were  often  super- 
seded by  them. 

A  certain  number  of  the  clergy  who  had  returned 
with  the  Bourbons  protested  against  the  Concordat ; 
the  impoverished  nobility  exhausted  itself  in  threats 
against  the  occupiers  of  its  property,  which  had  been 
irrevocably  alienated  by  the  Declaration  of  St.  Ouen. 

Amongst  other  privileges  which  had  been  conceded 
was  included  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Royer  Collar d.  Under  the 
existing  circumstances  it  seemed,  however,  such  a  risk 
to  grant  this,  that  he,  and  Guizot  in  agreement  with 
him,  met  the  demand  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  for 
a  law  regarding  the  press  with  reservations,  which, 
even  to  some  of  the  royalist  papers  like  the  Journal 
de  Paris  and  the  Dehats,  seemed  quite  exaggerated. 
Benjamin  Constant  headed  the  opposition  with  a 
brilliantly-written  pamphlet.  He  insisted  that  by 
the  intended  censorship  the  government  undertook 
the  responsibility  for  all  utterances  of  the  press,  and 
deprived  itself  even  of  the  possibility  of  forming 
public  opinion  and  of  connnanding  the  influence  of 
the  departments  against  that  of  the  capital. 

As  the  law  introduced  by  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  press  was  accepted,  with  a  few  trifling 
alterations,  for  the  next  three  years,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant again  replied  in  a  way  which  was  especially 
directed  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Abbe  de  Mon- 
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tesquiou  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  Ms  Jouriud 
he  broke  into  the  words:  "  ia  loi  a  passe.  Adieu 
la  constitution,  et  cm  diahle  la  France.''''  * 

Talleyrand  invited  him  to  dinner;  even  he  felt 
tempted  at  that  time  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  parliamentary  opposition,  but  he  bethought 
himself  of  something  better,  and  escaped  the  unplea- 
santnesses of  the  internal  situation  by  his  departure 
for  the  Vienna  congress,  at  which  he  appeared  on  the 
23rd  of  September  as  the  representative  of  France, 
and  achieved  a  brilliant  diplomatic  triumph. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  already  returned  to  Coppet 
in  July,  and,  as  she  says  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry, 
would  willingly  have  left  Paris  sooner  if  her  affairs 
there  had  not  detained  her.  "  Nous  sommes  igi  dans 
un  calme  plat,"  she  wrote  to  her  in  London  on  the 
Mth  of  July,  "  heureux  de  vietre  plus  persecutes,  et 
transportant  toutes  nos  flatteries  a  de  plus  honnetes 
gens  que  Bonaparte,  mais  sans  conserver  pour  cela 
'plus  de  dignite  en  nous-memes.  Cependant  a  la  Jin 
nous  serons  libres,  parceqtce  rien  en  ce  genre  ne  retro- 
grade definitivement.  Quant  a  la  societe,  elle  est 
encore  nulle ;  il  s'en  rassemhle  quelques  debris  cliez 
moi,  mais  iln'y  a  point  d'' ensemble.''  t 

A  letter  written  at  that  time  to  the  Duchess  Louise 
contains  other  remarks  on  the  situation  : 

""Les  etrafigei's  ont  ete  regii^s  avec  nne  douceur  par- 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal    Intime."     Revue  Internationale, 
10  Mars,  1887,  771. 
t  Miss  Berry,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  iii.  27,  28. 
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faite,  car  rien  ne  reveille  plus  la  triste  apathie  du 
pays.  Quinze  ans  de  tyrannie  ont  fi^ii  tout  esprit 
public.  Je  crois  cependant  que  le  gouvernement  actiiel 
est  Men  Stahli.  Le  roi  a  de  Vesprit  et  de  Vadresse, 
et  tons  les  moyens  pris  par  Bonaparte  pour  etahlir  la 
tyrannie  servent  a  V existence  des  choses  actuelles. 
L^Jiistoire  d'' Angleterre  se  recommence.  Fuissions- 
nous  revenir  a  la  Mestauration  de  ■i6^S'-"* 

Other  reasons  combined  to  diminisli  her  enjoyment 
in  the  Paris  she  had  so  longed  for.  Her  nerves  had 
suffered  to  such  a  degree  that  comparative  quiet  could 
alone  give  her  the  relief  and  the  strength  necessary  to 
complete  her  life's  task.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
passions  there  aroused,  she,  too,  found  it  impossible 
to  retain  her  tranquillity  and  her  friends  at  the  same 
time — for  these  friends  were  scattered  amongst  the 
most  varied  political  camps. 

Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  who  now  unconditionally 
served  the  royalist  cause,  accused  her  of  opposing  all 
forms  of  government.  She  herself  felt  incapable 
of  sacrificing  her  principles  at  the  cost  of  an 
understanding  with  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  she 
called  Sir  James  Mackintosh  "  Mr.  Harmony  "  whilst 
jokingly  reproaching  him  for  attempting  to  do  this. 

Benjamin  Constant  also  went  through  a  new  ex- 
perience during  the  course  of  that  summer  of  1814 
During  many  years  he  had  known  Madame  Ee- 
camier  intimately  in  the  circle  at  Coppet  and  in 
Paris,  and  had  remained  indifferent  to  her. 
*  VAuteur  (Us  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Mecaniier.  Coppet  et  "Weimar, 266 
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She  asked  him,  one  day,  to  come  and  see  her,  that 
she  might  enlist  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  Murat,  who 
had  done  her  many  services.  Of  this  meeting  he 
preserved  an  impression  which  soon  increased  to  a 
mad  passion.  Between  the  coquetry  of  the  beautiful 
woman  and  the  ever-recurrent  conviction  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  affection,  he  fell  into  such  a  condition 
that  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  unaware  of  the  cause, 
but  could  make  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess,  once  quietly 
remarked  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  him- 
self for  a  time.  "  You  provoke  everybody,  as  you 
neither  hear  nor  answer,"  she  remarked.  ''  If  you 
continue  like  this  you  will  not  have  a  friend  left.  I 
myself  have  ceased  to  care  for  you.  Your  wife  will 
give  you  up  ;  and  if  it  is  a  violent  affection  that  has 
put  you  into  this  condition  the  object  of  it  will  never 
respond  to  it.'' 

"  There  was  much  that  was  true  in  this  speech," 
adds  Benjamin  Constant,  who  relates  it.  "I  denied 
it  and  felt  it  at  the  same  time."  * 

The  affair  had  its  serious  aspect,  for  in  Madame 
R6camier's  scdon  everyone  was  a  declared  royalist. 
It  was  frequented  by  Lain4,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber,  who  had  had  the  courage  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  rights  from  Napoleon 
in  the  name  of  the  legislature,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
administration  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Due  d'Angouleme. 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Journal  Intime."  Revue  Internationale, 
10  Mars,  1887,772,  etc.  Letters  to  Madame  Recamier,  116,  February^ 
1815. 
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The  two  Montmorencies  represented  the  royal  rights ; 
monarchy  according  to  the  Charter  was  represented 
by  Chateaubriand,  who,  through  the  interest  of  Ma-, 
dame  de  Duras,  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Sweden,  but  who,  nevertheless,  preferred  to  await  the 
further  course  of  events  in  Paris. 

Under  these  influences  Benjamin  Constant,  who, 
even  in  January,  1814,  had  implored  Heaven  to 
preserve  him,  "  d^un  'petit  cretin  d) Angouleme^  be- 
came more  and  more  faithful  to  royalty,  called  the 
Government  "  mild,  and  inspired  with  the  best  in- 
tentions," and  took  pleasure  in  chronicling  in  the 
Journal  Intime  that  Blacas,  the  king's  favourite, 
seemed  inclined  towards  him. 

Madame  de  Stael  could  not  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  the  future.  She  certainly  wrote  from  Coppet  to 
Madame  R^camier,  "  I  have  been  received  with 
flowers,  presents,  and  verses,  but  I  am  not  fond 
enough  of  the  country  to  cease  regretting  your  little 

•  She  was  however  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  it 
was  better  in  every  respect  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
excitements  of  the  capital. 

During  the  summer  she  was  visited  by  Sir 
Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Caroline  von  Humboldt  also  took  advantage  of  a  stay 
in  Switzerland  to  pay  a  visit  to  Coppet.*  At  Geneva 
Bonstetten   wrote   to   his  friend,  Frederika  Brun,  it 

■  *  R.  Haym,  Letters  to  and  from  W.  von  Humboldt.  To  Welcker, 
'August,  1814. 
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was  certainly  thought  that  Madame  de  Stael  returned 
crowned  with  laurels. 

Otherwise  the  suramer  passed  quietly  away. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  earlier  than  she  had 
intended,  urgent  reasons  recalled  her  to  Clichy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  she  had  hired  a 
country-house.  The  hand  of  her  daughter  Albertine 
was  sought  by  a  suitor  whose  position  and  personal 
disposition  were  everything  that  Madame  de  Stael 
could  desire.  This  was  the  Due  de  Broglie,  then 
nine-and-twenty,  and  whose  parents  she  had  known 
from  childhood. 

The  father,  a  constitutionalist  of  1789,  had  been 
guillotined.  Madame  de  Stael  had  helped  to  rescue 
the  mother  from  prison  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ; 
the  young  man  had  served  the  Empire.  The  Restora- 
tion summoned  him  as  the  head  of  his  race  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  Serious  study,  and  early-acquired 
experience  in  the  Napoleonic  administration,  had  pre- 
pared him  for  public  life. 

With  the  self-appreciation  of  the  doctrinaires, 
amongst  the  leaders  of  which  party  he  was  soon  to 
be  numbered,  he  said  of  himself,  "  Mes  sentiments 
etaient  sains,  mes  intentions  droites,  7nes  opinions 
sensees.^^ 

The  latter  meant  that  he  held  the  Revolution  to 
have  been  inevitable  and  on  the  whole  healthy  ;  the 
ancien  regime  to  be  put  aside  for  all  time ;  that  he 
took  the   constitution   of   the  United  States  for  his 
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ideal  ia  the  future,  and  English  institutions  in  the 
present.  * 

As  her  second  husband  his  mother  had  married  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson,  a  republican  enthusiast,  who 
refused  to  serve  under  Louis  XVIII.  The  young 
man's  friends  were  all  in  the  Liberal  camp ;  to  them 
belonged  Auguste  de  Stael — a  matter-of-fact  man,  as 
he  calls  him,  and  he  tells  us  that  his  proud  and  large- 
hearted  nature  attracted  him. 

He  was  soon  a  daily  guest  in  Madame  de  Stael's 
house,  and  conceived  a  deep  and  lasting  affection  for 
her  daughter. 

The  latter  was  beautiful,  serious,  pious,  and  to  out- 
siders somewhat  severe. 

Those  who  knew  her  well  did  not  think  this  of 
her;  she  had  inherited  much  of  her  mother's  intellect; 
she  wrote  excellently,  without  publishing  anything 
herself,  and  deserved  the  admiring  praise  bestowed 
on  her  by  Guizot,  amongst  others.  The  Due  de 
Broglie  was  careless  in  his  dress  and  used  to  wear  his 
hat  crushed  down  on  his  brows;  he  was  absent  and 
shy;  and  more  than  once,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
put  to  proof  the  patience  of  his  amiable  and  sociable 
mother-in-law,  who  was  always  thoughtful  for  others, 
but  who  certainly  was  not  essentially  patient. 

She  crossed  out  the  draft  of  his  first  speech  with 
the  remark  that  she  did  not  understand  what  ho 
meant  to  say;   and  it  was  related  in  Paris  that  he  was 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i,  262, 
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by  chance  overheard  whispering  about  a  treatise  on 
the  salt-tax  into  the  ear  of  his  bride,  rather  than  upon 
the  subjects  which  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  But  Madame  de  Stael  was  not 
mistaken  when  she  confided  the  happiness  of  her 
child  into  his  hands.  It  remained  unclouded  during 
two-and-twenty  years.  Then  the  Duchesse  de  Brog- 
He  died.  Her  husband  never  raised  the  veil  which 
hid  the  story  of  his  domestic  happiness  from  the  eyes 
of  the  uninitiated.  But  when  he  became  a  widower, 
and  it  was  at  an  end,  he  wrote  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  the 
old  friend  of  his  house,  "  You  pity  me   and  you  are 

right.     No  one  is  more  to  be  pitied All 

that  remains  of  my  life  is  now  colourless  and  sad.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  renounce  the  world 
and  to  retire  from  public  affairs.  Then  we  shall 
have  time  and  peace  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
past."  * 

Such  wishes  are  often  expressed  and  seldom  carried 
out.  The  Due  de  Broglie  died  in  1870  at  a  great  age, 
but  his  public  career  virtually  closed  with  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

In  1814  he  was  no  longer  rich,  but  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  become  Albertine  de 
Stael's  husband,  the  de  Broglie  family  rejected  such 
a  thought  as  a  mesalliance.  His  mother  alone  stood 
by  the  young  man,  and  was  not  of  the  opinion  that 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Correspondence,  in  possession  of  the  Dresden 
Library.  Due  de  Broglie  to  A,  W.  Schlegel,  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1838  ; 
Jan.  9,  1841. 
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'"■  it  was  a  case  of  an  alliance  between  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets." 

"  Benissez  ce  mariage  au  nom  de  mon  pere,  par  qui 
il  sefait,"  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  Meister. 

The  king  had  already  declared  himself  willing 
to  include  Necker's  two  millions,  left  in  the  State 
treasury,  in  the  sum  the  nation  had  engaged  to  pay 
towards  the  debt  of  the  royal  family.* 

Thus  the  whole  affair  was  about  to  be  settled  ;  the 
bridegroom  employed  the  first  months  of  1815  in 
diligent  study  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  economical 
and  administrative  department ;  in  his  reminiscences 
he  gratefully  recalls  the  hours  he  spent  at  Madame 
de  Stael's  house  in  the  society  of  Mackintosh  and 
Canning  ;  of  Wellington,  who  was  present  in  Paris  as 
English  Ambassador  until  the  middle  of  February;  of 
Lord  Harro why ;  of  the  brothers  Humboldt,  and  of 
A.  W.  Schlegel. 

When  he  made  acquaintance  in  her  circle  with 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  latter  spoke  of  Legitimacy 
in  a  manner  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  peer, 
appeared  greatly  exaggerated.  But  he  allowed  the 
merit  of  his  writings  in  familiarizing  the  masses 
with  the  essential  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, whilst  at  the  same  time  they  offered  information 
which  was  worth  having,  and  new  to  the  cleverest 
and  most  experienced. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  even  acknowledges  himself 
a  pupil  of  this  master  by  recalling  from  time  to 
*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  290. 
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time  that  it  was  lie  who  gave  Benjamin  Constant  the 
material  for  many  pamphlets ;  amongst  others,  that 
upon  ministerial  responsibility,  which  was  "  by  no 
means  one  of  his  best." 

The  great  publicist  had  gone  through  a  further 
transformation.  Under  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Kriidener,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  he  became  a 
mystic.  He  spent  entire  nights  in  tears,  on  his 
knees  in  prayer,  or  lying  upon  the  floor,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  religious  ecstacy,  whilst  he 
in  fact  invoked  the  afi'ection  of  Madame  Recamier. 

The  Journal  Intime  has  confirmed  all  this  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides,  which  is  related  by  the  Due 
de  Broglie  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  pity  ;  for 
when  Heaven  remained  deaf  to  such  prayers,  Ben- 
jamin tempted  it  with  incantations,  and  supplied  the 
young  Due  de  Broglie  with  such  an  insight  into  his 
distracted  soul  that  any  previous  wish  to  make  fun  of 
it  entirely  disappeared.* 

Meanwhile  public  affairs  took  a  turn  which  became 
more  and  more  fatal,  although  Baron  Louis,  the  finance 
minister,  administered  his  department  with  rare  clever- 
ness and  unexpected  success.  But  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  Ferrand,  stirred  political  passion  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  question  of  indemnifying  the  emigrants 
and  by  representing  to  the  king  that  he  specially  owed 
this  to  his  subjects. 

"I  returned   with  Ferrand's  speech  in  my  hand," 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  283,  289. 
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said  Napoleon  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  explain 
how  he  had  won  over  the  people  to  his  cause  in 
1815.* 

A  long  list  of  regulations  caused  great  discontent 
in  the  army ;  to  be  paraded  in  sham  fights  under  the 
Dukes  of  Angouleme  and  Berri  was  regarded  as  a 
mockery,  whilst  its  most  distinguished  leaders  were 
slighted  at  Court  and  oppressed  by  nullities  belonging 
to  the  Legitimist  aristocracy. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  unjust  to  make  the  mon- 
archy responsible  for  the  great  and  material  losses  of 
the  long  years  of  the  war,  whereby  so  many  of  the 
French  who  had  been  employed  abroad  had  suddenly, 
been  deprived  of  their  daily  bread. 

But  this  increased  the  discontent ;  and  two  news- 
papers, one  serious  and  the  other  comic,  Le  Censeur 
and  JjB  Nain  Jaune,  next  led  the  moral  reaction 
against  the  first  restoration. 

Carnot  of  the  Convention,  one  of  the  first  who  in 
1814  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a 
restoration,  now  tried  to  indicate  that  the  Royalists 
and  not  the  Jacobins  were  responsible  for  Louis  XVI. 's 
death,  and  warned  the  Monarchy  against  its  friends. 

Chateaubriand  remained  comparatively  moderate 
in  his  reply,  and  advanced  some  excuses  for  the 
"■  regicides.''  He  recommended  the  maintenance  of 
the  Charter  as  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
parties. 

*  Lavalette,  Mcmoires,  ii.  119. 
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Disappointed  and  irritated,  tlie  Chambers  separated 
on  the  30th  December,  1814.  The  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  army  by  the  nomination  of  Marshal  Soult 
as  war  minister  was  an  entire  failure ;  JBonapartists 
and  Revolutionists  secretly  allied  themselves  against 
the  hated  government.  The  only  ray  of  light  in  its 
favour  was  Talleyrand's  diplomacy  at  the  Congress. 
The  powers  of  the  coalition  had  relegated  France 
(the  affairs  of  which  the  peace  of  Paris  had  arranged 
shortly  before)  to  the  position  of  an  onlooker. 

But  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  January,  1815,  Louis 
XVIII. 's  plenipotentiary  had  concluded  the  secret 
treaty  with  England,  A.ustria,  the  Netherlands,  and 
three  small  Grerman  States,  which  secured  the  exis- 
tence of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  forced  the  Czar 
to  cede  Polish  territory  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Not  only  by  this  means  was  the  influence  of  France 
restored  in  Europe,  whilst  it  even  threatened  to  take 
warlike  steps,  but  Louis  XVIII. 's  personal  account 
was  settled  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  poli- 
tical principles  were  placed  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Napoleon  by  the  French  king.* 

For  his  victory,  Talleyrand  had  to  thank  a  notion, 
which  it  is  true  had  existed  colloquially  long  before 
him,  but  which  he  was  the  first  to  base  on  public 
rights  and  to  adopt  politically  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

*  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIII.  Correspondance  inedite,  publie'e  par 
Pallain,  85,  186,  207,  etc. 
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This  was  the  conception  of  Legitimacy,  which  sub- 
sequently received  so  many  interpretations.* 

We  now  have  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of 
Talleyrand,  its  discoverer.  He  describes  it  as  the 
restoration  of  a  moral  system  of  politics,  as  a  general 
restoration  of  dynasties  in  opposition  to  the  dominion 
of  force  and  of  revolution,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
forms  of  government  and  dynasties  created  by  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  in  the  interests  of  nations  and 
of  civilization,  which  require  stability  in  their  institu- 
tions. •[■ 

"What  has  public  right  to  do  here  ?"  asked  Wil- 
liam von  Humboldt,  who  represented  the  claims  of 
Prussia  on  Saxony.  "It  is  the  cause  of  your  being 
here,"  replied  Talleyrand;  and  he  definitely  favoured 
the  continued  existence  of  Saxony.  He  had  not  sud- 
denly become  the  defender  of  an  ideal  view  of  life. 

Neither  he,  nor  Louis  XVIII. ,  nor  Metternich,  who 
adopted  the  Legitimacy  principle,  thought  of  the  logical 
realization.  For  not  only  did  Bernadotte  remain  in 
Sweden,  and  Austria  in  Venetia ;  the  partition  of 
ancient  Poland  continued  to  take  place,:}:  and  no  one 
thought  of  restoring  the  mediatised  and  secularised 
princes.  But  this  principle,  which  saved  Saxony, 
by  the  same  means  hindered  the  preponderance  of 

*  J.  Held,  Legitimacy  and  the  principle  of  Legitimacy,  Wiirzburg, 
1859.  J.  Brockhaus,  The  Principle  of  Legitimacy,  i.  44. 

I  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIII.  Correspondance  inedite.  Eapport 
fait  an  Roi  pendant  son  voyage  de  Gand  a  Paris,  Juin,  1815  446-448. 

\  Idem,  311,  note. 
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Prussia  in  Germany,  and  when  directed  against 
Murat  was  destined  to  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  Naples.*  Neg-ociations  to  that  effect  had 
been  set  on  foot.  On  the  27th  of  December  (1814) 
Gentz  received  24,000  florins  from  Talleyrand  to 
speak  of  the  disinterestedness  of  France  and  of  the 
security  of  its  institutions  under  Louis  XVIILf  which 
he  actually  did  with  Metternich's  consent. 

Then  suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and  on  the  5th 
of  March  (1815)  the  government  learnt  that  Bona- 
parte had  landed  at  Cannes.  Paris  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact  until  the  following  day. 

Circumstances  had  induced  Madame  de  Stael  to 
pass  the  winter  in  retirement.  Her  name  is  only 
casually  mentioned  in  some  of  Jaucourt's  letters  to 
Talleyrand,  with  the  addition  that  she  continued  to 
be  considered  the  high  priestess  of  liberty  and  of 
peace,  and  that  she  had  returned  from  Clichy  to 
Paris  ^''  'pour  faire  la  rage  Gonditutioneller  % 

She  herself  writes  on  the  2Sth  of  February  to 
Meister :  "ia  'France  me  parait  tranquille,  grdce  a 
la  sagesse  du  roi.  Mais  il  n^y  a  de  fonde  que  la 
reconnaissance  quHl  inspire.  Les  vieiix  prejuges  sont 
comme  Ines  de  Castro  couronnee  apres  sa  mort." 

She  only  showed  her  real  opinion  of   the  situation 

*  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIII.  Correspondance  inedite,2%h,  267, 281 . 

t  Fournier,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Befreiungskriege.  AUgemeine  Zeitung. 
Beilage  Jan.  7,  1887.  Gentz,  Denlschrift  vom  12  Fehruar,  1815, 
abgedrucJct  bei  Metternich.     Memoiren,  ii.  473,  etc. 

X  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XYIII.  Correspondance  inedite,  162,  163, 
note. 
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when  she  heard  of  the  return  from  Elba.  "  She 
saw  at  once  what  that  meant,"  writes  the  Due  de 
Broglie.  "The  army  in  complete  revolt,  the  country 
submissive,  royalty  abolished,  the  Emperor  in  the 
Tuileries.  She  listened  with  utter  disbelief — at 
times  with,  as  it  were,  a  touch  of  restrained  sym- 
pathy— to  the  torrent  of  promises  and  threats,  of 
invective  and  curses  which  broke  out  around  her; 
she  counselled  each  one  to  fulfil  his  duty  from  self- 
respect,  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  of  the  flag,  without 
inducing  others  to  compromise  themselves ;  with  a 
steadfast  love  for  France  quand  meme,  but  without 
the  smallest  confidence  in  France  as  it  then  existed. 

She  made  her  own  plans  with  equal  speed 

The  king's   promise  *  fell  to  the  ground  when  he 
did.     The  Bonapartists,  in  anticipation  of  returning 
power,   recommended   Madame   de    Stael  to   remain 
and   declare  herself   for   the   Emperor.     I   specially 
remember  that  M.   de  Lavalette,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  her,  insisted  more  and  more  strongly 
as  the  moment  of  the  crisis  drew  near.     The  Prince 
de   Beauvau,  governor  to   the   king  of    Rome,  also 
promised  everything  that  was  wanted.     Madame  de 
Stael  received  these  insinuations  with  the  contempt 
they  deserved,   packed  her  trunk,  recommended  me 
to  remain  as  long  as  I  could  hope  to  do  anything 
to  counteract  imperial  despotism,  and  if  that  became 
impossible  she  gave  me  rendez-vous  at  Coppet."  f 

*  With  reference  to  the  restitution  of  Necker's  two  millions, 
t  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  290,  291.     Compare  with  Bon- 
fitetten's  TMters  to  Frederika  Brun,  ii.  81,  March  23,  1815. 
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Lavalette's  memoirs  amplify  the  foregoing,  "What 
can  I  do  here  ?  "  she  said  to  him.  "  I  should  suffer 
too  much.  When  I  saw  the  princes  in  England  they 
listened  to  the  voice  of  truth.  I  depicted  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France  to  them,  what  it  required,  and 
what  could  so  easily  be  assured  to  it.  I  thought  I 
had  convinced  them,  and  would  you  believe  it,  that 
during  eleven  months  I  have  not  once  seen  them 
here !  I  saw  them  hurrying  to  the  abyss,  and  my 
voice  was  not  heard.  I  love  and  pity  them,  for  they 
alone  can  bestow  liberty,  and  they  are  honourable 
people.  I  believe  that  Bonaparte  would  no  longer 
dare  to  persecute  me.  But  to  live  under  his  eyes  ! — 
nover!"  Then  looking  at  him  with  meaning  she 
said,  "I  do  not  want  to  know  your  secrets,  but  I 
count  on  you  to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  will 
perhaps  begin  before  he  arrives,  for  everything  is 
probably  well  prepared.  You  can  also  reckon  upon 
me.  If  I  should  hear  of  any  plans  against  you  my 
doors  will  be  open  to  you.  You  can  make  your 
escape  through  my  garden."  * 

"C'en  est  fait  de  la  liberte,  si  Bonaparte  triomphe; 
et  de  VindejjendaQice  nationale,  sHl  est  battu,"  she 
said  to  him,  and  subsequently  repeated  in  the  Coti- 
siderations  the  remark  she  had  then  uttered,  f 

Madame  de  Stael  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  di- 
verted from  this  way  of  thinking  either  by  the  useless 
and  real   illusions  of  the  royalists  concerning  their 

*  Lavalette,  Memoires,  ii.  147,  148,  notes. 

t  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.     (Eurrcs  completes,  xiv.  129. 
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capacity  for  resisting  Bonaparte,  or  by  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  latter. 

Slie  once  more  received  eight  hundred  acquaint- 
ances belonging  to  the  Court  and  to  the  town  in  the 
Hotel  de  Lamoignon  which  she  had  rented. 

Villemain  mentions  her  appearance  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  de  Rumford,  the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  where 
the  younger  generation — to  which  he  hiaiself  belonged 
— so  often  listened  to  her  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, and  where  she  now  appeared  silent  and  serious, 
and  as  it  were  resigned,  to  see  the  storm  which 
indefinitely  adjourned  her  daughter's  happiness,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  own. 

To  La  Fayette,  who  was  also  present,  she  said, 
pressing  his  hand,  "  Stay  here,  to  represent  the  rights 
of  1789."  The  day  before  he  had  been  to  the  king 
with  the  White  Cockade.  She  too,  whose  principles, 
as  Sismondi  says,  might  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  impertinences  of  the  royalists,  had  just  returned 
from  her  first  audience  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  still 
impressed  by  the  king's  quiet  submission.* 

Villemain  makes  the  authoress  of  the  Dix  Annees 
cVBxil  say  to  Madame  Rumford :  "  Remain ;  your 
house  will  be  the  refuge  for  all  camps,  as  mine  used 
to  be."  t 

She  left  Paris  the  same  night,  whilst  Napoleon  took 
measures  for  government  at  Lyons,  and  whilst,  as  a 

*  Sismondi,  "Lcttres  pendant  les  Cent  Jours."  Ticvue  Historique, 
1878,  128,  ]20. 

I  Villemain,  Sourenirs  Cvntemporains  d'Histoive  et  de  Litterature, 
ii.  23-29. 
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last  resource,  an  appeal  to  the  constitutionalists,  to 
La  Fayette  and  his  friends,  was  attempted.* 

But  Madame  de  Stael  had  rightly  foreseen  that 
the  time  had  gone  past.  On  the  20th  of  March,  when 
Napoleon  made  his  entrance  into  Paris,  she  was 
already  at  Coppet. 

Protected  from  any  want  of  dignity  by  his  dis- 
tinguished apathy, f  and  forsaken  by  the  majority  of 
the  Powers,  Louis  XVIII.  left  the  capital  on  the 
19th  of  March,  on  which  day  Benjamin  Constant 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Debats  which  he  hoped  would 
attract  Madame  H^camier's  attention.  In  this  article 
Napoleon  was  compared  to  Gengis  Khan  and  Attila. 
He  closed  with  the  words  :  "1  have  desired  liberty 
under  various  forms ;  I  have  seen  that  it  was  possible 
under  the  Monarchy.  I  see  the  nation  rallying  to 
the  king.  Therefore  I  will  not  go  from  one  power 
to  another  like  a  miserable  renegade,  or  attempt  to 
conceal  shame  under  sophisms,  and  stammer  un- 
hallowed words  in  order  to  gain  a  shameful  exist- 
ence." 

As  if  seized  by  foreboding,  Madame  de  Stael  had 
written  to  Madame  R^camicr  with  reference  to  an 
article  by  the  same  author  in  the  Journal  de  Faris  of 
the  nth  of  March,  that  she  must  do  her  a  last  service 
and  see  that  Benjamin  Constant  went  away.j 

*  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  372,  373.  Viel  Castel,  Ilistoire  de  la 
Eestauratmi,  ii.  324,  etc.  356. 

t  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  ii.  348,  359. 

X  L'Auteur  das  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
12  Mars  (en  route,  six  lieures  du  matin). 
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She  thought  chiefly  of  the  Emperor's  wrath,  to 
escape  which  the  bold  publicist  did  indeed  tempor- 
arily flee  to  Nantes. 

"  With  Marmont,  Chateaubriand,  and  Lain^,  I  am 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  compromised  men  in 
France,"  he  wrote  to  Madame  Recamier. 

When  he  reached  Nantes  he  found  that  Prospere  de 
Barante,  the  Prefect,  had  fled,  and  that  the  town  had 
declared  itself  for  Napoleon.  He  therefore  returned 
to  the  capital,  and  instead  of  gendarmes,  General 
Sebastiani,  Grerando,  and  some  other  Bonapartists, 
sought  him  out  a  few  days  later  and  invited  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  deter- 
mined to  give  France  a  liberal  representative  con- 
stitution. 

They  did  not  say  too  much.  Napoleon  had  gone 
up  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries  with  a  touch  of  emotion, 
but  no  momentary  sentiment  deceived  him  as  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  his  situation. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said  to  Mollien,  "the  time 
for  compliments  is  over.  They  have  allowed  me  to 
come  as  they  have  allowed  others  to  go."  * 

He  hid  his  inward  disappointment  under  apparent 
calm,  heard  speeches  with  indifference  which  in  olden 
days  would  have  made  him  furious,  and  to  those 
around  him  he  seemed  to  have  been  convinced  by 
necessity.  The  attempt  to  win  back  Talleyrand  did 
not  succeed.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  called  upon 
the  Powers  to  fight  once  more  against  Bonaparte,  and 

*  Mollien,  Memoires  d'un  Ministre  du  Tresor,  iv.  187. 
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in  one  of  his  last  despatches  to  the  king  he  praised 
Alexander's  fidelity. 

Then  instead  of  going  to  Louis  XVIII.  he  went 
temporarily  to  Carlsbad. 

But  in  Paris  Napoleon  went  back  upon  an  idea 
mooted  by  Talleyrand  in  the  spring  of  1813,  when 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  still  in  doubt.  At  that 
time  he  said  to  Schwarzenberg,  ''  The  time  is  now 
come  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  must  be  King 
of  France."  *  Napoleon  had  already  asserted  at 
Fontainebleau  that  it  was  not  the  coalition  but  the 
liberal  ideas  which  had  overthrown  him,  and  therefore 
as  the  people  had  risen  against  him  there  was  no 
salvation  possible. f 

He  therefore  allowed  the  democratic  liberal  tide 
which  had  brought  him  from  Cannes  to  Paris  to  pass 
over  him,  spoke  according  to  its  views,  and  only  took 
care  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Jacobin  oligarchy  which 
was  forcing  itself  into  power. 

On  the  20th  of  April  a  royal  salute  announced  that 
except  in  Corsica  the  imperial  tricolour  again  waved 
over  the  whole  of  France.  Support  was  not  as  yet 
rendered  to  the  liberal  empire  outside  the  official 
world  in  which  Carnot,  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
represented  the  new  policy,  and  Fouche,  as  minister 
of  police,  represented  the  revolutionary  traditions 
and  the  art  of  self-preservation. 

*  A.  Fournier,   Zur  Geschichte  der  Befreiungskriege.     Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Beilago,  5  Januar,  1887. 
t  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  398. 
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And  already  all  Europe  was  in  arms  against  one 
who  Talleyrand  now  briefly  called  "the  man  from 
Elba,"  and  declared  to  be  without  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion, 

France  alone  remained  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and, 
as  he  had  given  freedom  to  the  press,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  a  new  era  of  despotism  would  be  im- 
possible. 

In  the  Emperor's  immediate  circle  one  man  alone 
could  be  trusted  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
with  the  Liberals,  and  that  man  was  his  brother 
Joseph. 

He  failed  with  La  Fayette,  who  excluded  the 
peerage,  because  he  placed  his  faith  in  the  vote  of  the 
nation  for  a  return  to  public  life.  But  he  promised 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  government  against  foreign 
invasion.* 

The  attempt  to  win  Benjamin  Constant  was  more 
successful.  SebastlanI  had  guaranteed  his  personal 
safety ;  Pouchy  reassured  him  on  his  side,  saw  him  a 
great  deal ;  and  the  j)romises  with  regard  to  a  liberal 
system  were  made  more  seductive  by  the  prospect  of 
being  summoned  to  the  council  of  State. 

He  began  to  express  himself  in  an  optimistic  tone 
upon  the  situation,  but  asked  for  his  passports  in  case 
of  emergencies. f 

In  the   meanwhile  Napoleon   had   made  inquiries 

*  La  Fayuttc,  Me'moires,  v.  418,  419. 

I  Benjamin   Constant,  "  Journal  Intimc."      Revue  Internationale, 
25  Mars,  1887,  934,  935. 
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about  Madame  de  Stael,  and  expressed  his  rco-ret  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  that  she  had  left  the  capital,  He 
sent  word  to  her  that  she  was  required  in  Paris  to 
promulgate  constitutional  ideas.  She  answered,  that 
during  twelve  years  the  Emperor  had  required  neither 
a  constitution  nor  herself,  and  even  now  showed  no 
affection  for  either  the  one  or  the  other.* 

But  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Recamier,  who  had 
remained  behind  in  Paris  and  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  both  with  Joseph  and  Hortense,  now  Duchesse 
de  Saint  Leu,  Madame  de  Stael  suggested  that  the 
promises  of  former  governments  with  regard  to  the 
repayment  of  the  debt  to  Necker  should  be  respected. 
That  was  a  mere  act  of  justice  which  was  not  any 
offence  to  the  Emperor's  views.  Her  own  fortune 
had  been  so  diminished  by  her  long  exile  that  she 
was  not  in  a  position  to  provide  out  of  that  alone  for 
her  daughter.  The  Emperor  had  moreover  made  her 
aware  of  his  appreciation  of  her  behaviour  during  his 
misfortunes  through  his  brother  Joseph,  f  She  did 
not  add  that  when  the  lady  who  had  delivered  this 
message  to  her  remarked  that  the  Emperor  knew 
how  nobly  Madame  de  Stael  had  behaved,  she  re- 
plied: "I  hope  he  also  knows  how  greatly  I  detest 
him." 

*  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  Notice,  Conversation,  Opinions 
Politiques,  etc.     Bonstetten,  Letters  to  Frederika  Brun,  ii.  81. 

t  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Recamier,  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
31  Mars,  1815.  Madame  de  Stael  a  Meister,  Coppet,  25  AvriJ,  1815, 
Unpublished  letters  in  possession  of  Dr.  Tli.  Rheinhardt. 
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Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  Benjamin  Constant  wrote  a 
memorial  upon  peace,  which  must  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  imperial  government,  and  he  notes 
in  his  journal  that  both  Madame  de  Stael  and  La 
Fayette  wrote  him  warning  letters.  "  lis  ont  raison, 
imprimons  et  par  tons, ^'  he  adds. 

Then  came,  through  Fouch^,  who  guaranteed  suc- 
cess with  Napoleon,*  an  invitation  to  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor.  The  conversation  lasted  a  long  time. 
Napoleon  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  did  not  owe 
his  return  to  the  army.  He  was  not  only  Emperor 
of  the  soldiers  but  of  the  plebeians  as  well.     '^I/a  fibre 

popiilaire  repond  a  la  mienne mais  je  ne 

veux  pas  etre  le  roi  d'une  jacquerie !  "^  If  the  people 
really  desired  liberty  they  should  have  it ;  he  had  no 
dislike  to  it;  the  quiet  of  a  constitutional  reign  would 
be  welcome  to  him  after  the  nation  had  supported 
him  in  the  approaching  inevitable  struggle.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  left  him,  still  free,  but  already  waver- 
ing. 

A  few  days  later  he  became  councillor  of  State, 
saw  the  Emperor  again,  thought  he  was  possessed 
^'  dhme  sagacite  infinie,"  and  drew  up  the  most  im- 
portant, although  not  all,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  known  as  the  Acte  additionel,  which  in 
Paris  was  called  "  le  Benjamismeyi  It  contained 
articles  which  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  La  Fayette  but 

*  A.  Strodtmann,  Dicliterprofile  und  Characterlcopfe,  ii. 
f  Benjamin  Constant,  Memoires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  part  ii.  20,  30, 
GG,  etc.     Bardoiix,  Monilosier,  176,  etc. 
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in  those  of  Chateaubriand  were  more  liberal-minded 
than  the  Charter. 

But  it  also  included  some  that  betrayed  the  despotic 
will  from  whence  they  emanated.  It  decreed  confis- 
cation, and  for  ever  deprived  the  nation  of  its  right  to 
recall  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Two  political  writers 
upheld  it  most  warmly.  One  was  Sismondi,  who 
hailed  any  possible  means  of  getting  on  without  the 
Bourbons,  and  who,  in  consequence,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Napoleon,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
Acte  additionel  in  the  Moniteur.* 

The  other  was  Benjamin  Constant,  who  defended 
his  work  in  a  book  containing  four  hundred  pages, 
and  entitled  FtHncipes  Folitiques.  In  it  he  tried  to 
find  justification  by  repeating  to  himself  that  he  had 
done  everything  to  preserve  the  Bestoration  from  its 
own  mistakes ;  after  its  overthrow  nothing  was  left 
except  to  save  what  existed,  and  to  protect  France 
from  invasion.  Then  and  later  he  nevertheless  sought 
out  witnesses  who  could  be  produced  in  favour  of  this 
view.  The  Memorial  upon  the  Hundred  Days  gives 
the  names  of  Lanjuinais,  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and 
Chateaubriand,  as  those  of  three  men  in  totally  dif- 
ferent lines  who  approved  of  the  liberal  concessions 
contained  in  the  Acte  additionel.'f 

Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  upon  it  was  all  the  more 

*  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  Examen  de  la  Constitution  Franchise. 
Villari,  "  Une  Conversation  de  Napoleon  I.  et  de  Sismondi."  Revue 
Ilistorique,  Janvier  a  Mars,  187G. 

t  Benjamin  Constant,  Menioires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  part  ii.  6S,  G9. 
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valuable  from  her  close  connection  with  the  liberal 
Grenevan  school,  from  the  ranks  of  which  Sismondi 
had  been  won  over.  Benjamin  Constant  was  not  the 
only  man  who  was  interested  in  representing  that 
Madame  de  Stael  had  gone  over  to  the  empire. 

Many  years  afterwards  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  appeared,  and  in  them  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  which  her  son  had 
brought  to  Paris,  when  he  had  returned  there  in  May 
1815  to  look  after  her  affairs. 

This  fragment  says,  referring  to  the  Acte  additionel, 
"  O'est  aujou7'dliui  tout  ce  quHlfaut  a  la  France,  rien, 
que  ce  quHl  faut,  pas  plus  qibHl  ne  jaut.  Ce  qui  se 
passe  en  France  depuis  votre  depart  de  Frangins  de- 
passe  tout  ce  que  Vhistoire  nous  raconte  de  plus  mer- 
veilleux.  Je  nous  recommande,  monfils.  Faites  quHl 
voie  VFrnpereurT  * 

Joseph  Bonaparte  had  hurried  from  Switzerland  in 
March  to  join  his  imperial  brother.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  these  lines  were  directed  to  him.  But, 
whilst  the  rest  of  Madame  de  Stael's  letters  to  Joseph 
are  printed  in  his  Iteminiscences,  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  this  one,  and  the  fragment  now  given 
merely  says  that  the  contents  of  the  constitution 
correspond  to  her  wishes. 

Her  son  was  taken  to  the  Tuileries  by  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by 
the  Emperor. 

*  Du  Casse,  Memoires  du  Jioi  Joseph,  x.  228,  377.  Savary,  Me- 
moir es,  viii.  56. 
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"Xe  Benjamisme  a  Auguste  de  Stael  et  Sismondi 
pour  lui"  wrote  Montlosieir  at  that  time. 

But  it  went  no  further,  and  there  was  no  time  for 
arranging  private  affairs.  When,  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Baron  Stael  heard  that  a  German  news- 
paper had  given  anecdotes  concerning  Madame  de 
Stael's  attitude  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  wrote 
to  beg  Schlegel  to  contradict  "  these  absurdities," 
as  he  was  exactly  the  man  who  knew  the  true 
version.* 

Auguste  de  Stael  had  himself  departed  this  life  when 
Thiers,  on  his  side,  repeated  that  during  the  Hundred 
Days  Madame  de  Stael  had  changed  her  mind  with 
regard  to  Napoleon.  He  depended  upon  Joseph's 
memoirs  and  the  assertions  of  Crawford,  the  American 
diplomatist,  afterwards  secretary  of  State,  who,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1815,  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that 
he  had  received  several  letters  from  Madame  de  Stael 
in  which  she  uttered  warnings  against  the  Jacobins. 
Her  last  letter  spoke  of  Napoleon's  increasing  power, 
and  of  the  probability  of  a  national  rising  in  his  favour, 
which  made  a  conclusion  of  peace  between  him  and 
England  appear  desirable  ;  he  therefore  enclosed  the 
letter.  Lord  Castlereagh's  corresjiondence  does  indeed 
contain  a  letter  of  this  kind  dated  the  23rd  of  April, 
and  supposed  to  be  written  by  Madame  de  Stael.  But 
it  is  not  signed,  and  its  contents  show  that  the  writer 
was  in  Paris  and  not  at  Coppet,  as  Madame  de  Stael 

*  Berliner  privilegirte  Zeituny,  No.   138,  Nov.   18,  1810.     Cousin 
J'Avallon,  Staelliana,  106. 
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had  been  since  the  16th  of  March.  Thiers  overlooked 
this  fact.  But  Sainte-Beuve  rightly  remarks  that 
even  were  it  authentic  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  the  opinions  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  Since  the  first  Restoration  she  had  been 
so  far  out  of  conceit  of  England,  as  England  had  not 
come  forward  either  in  France,  or  in  Spain,  or  at  the 
Vienna  Congress,  in  the  cause  of  Liberty.  She  did 
not  blame  the  nation  but  the  Tories  who  were  in 
office.  "  The  English  people  is  deceived,"  she  said 
to  Canning;  "  it  is  unaware  that  its  name  is  used  to 
rob  other  nations  of  that  liberty  which  it  possesses 
itself,  and  to  protect  intolerance  against  its  fellow 
believers.  If  it  knew  this  it  would  repudiate  those 
who  take  its  name  in  vain."  * 

Meanwhile  Benjamin  Constant's  Journal  Intime  has 
come  to  light,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  author  had 
all  the  will  to  compromise  Madame  de  Stael  politi- 
cally, if  he  could  ;  for  just  at  that  time  he  cherished 
special  bitterness  against  her. 

In  the  winter  of  1815  he  had  bought  a  house  in 
Paris  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  election  as  a 
deputy,  and  for  this  purpose  Madame  de  Stael  lent 
him  80.000  francs,  on  condition  that  the  half  of  this 
sum  was  to  be  repaid  on  her  daughter's  marriage.  In 
the  spring  she  was  obliged  to  remind  him,  and  she 
did  so  in  several  letters  which  were  highly  painful  in 

*  Madame  Necker  de  Saussnre,  Notice,  Conversation,  Opinions 
Politiques,  etc.  La  Fayette,  ]\lemoires,  v.  387.  Madame  de  Stael, 
Considerations.     CEuvres  comjiletes,  xiv.  297,  325. 
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their  nature.  He  was  so  incensed  by  them  tliat  he 
once  threatens  in  his  Journal :  "  Lettre  furieuse  de 
Madame  de  Stael.  Je  V attends  et  je  Vecrase.  J''ai 
ce  quHl  faut  pour  cela^  *  This  threat  remained  un- 
fulfilled, as  there  was  nothing  of  which  he  could  take 
hold.  On  the  contrary,  Madame  de  Stael's  standpoint 
was  much  more  clearly  defined  with  regard  to  the 
political  situation  by  the  remarks  she  mingled  in 
these  letters  to  Benjamin  Constant.  Thus,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  she  wrote,  making  use  of  his  own  fa- 
mous phrase :  "I  will  not  say  anything  to  you  con- 
cerning politics ;  I  do  not  care  to  stammer  unhallowed 
words.  If  it  is  true  that  you  are  working  on  the 
constitution  I  recommend  you  to  think  more  of  the 
guarantees  than  of  the  declaration  of  rights." 

Meanwhile  the  constitution  had  been  drawn  ujd, 
and  she  says:  "  The  constitution  has  greatly  pleased 
me ;  but  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make.  What  are 
the  State  councillors  to  do  ?  Are  they  responsible  or 
inviolable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  presence 
in  the  constitution  ?  What  will  the  task  of  the  Peers 
be  ?  The  mere  word  is  not  everything.  A  military 
Chamber  would  be  no  guarantee  for  peace.  Will  the 
government  in  the  provinces  be  entrusted  to  the 
people's  nominees  ?  However  this  may  be,  one  must 
give  praise  to  that  which  deserves  it,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  you  are  very  glad  to  have  helped  in  the 
matter.      But  what  you  tell  me  of  your  feeling  of 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  "Journal  Intime."     Revue  Internationale, 
25  Mars,  1887,  939. 
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pleasure  does  not  appear  to  come  entirely  from  your 
conscience.  It  is  always  a  great  matter  to  profess 
good  principles  ;  principles  sometimes  dominate  men 
more  than  men  dominate  principles.  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  you  know  better  than  anyone  else 
what  can  be  brought  against  you  politically.  I  my- 
self am  inclined  to  understand  everything  except  that 
which  testifies  to  a  lack  of  feeling ;  and  in  this  respect 
you  were  not  tied."  * 

Meanwhile  came  Waterloo  and  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  second  Restoration.  The  old  dynasty 
had  once  again  returned  under  the  protection  of 
foreign  armies  ;  this  time  with  the  difference  that  the 
National  Assembly  summoned  by  Napoleon  after  it 
had  given  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  sovereign  to 
whom  they  had  sworn  fealty  now  also  declared  itself 
against  the  Bourbons  with  all  the  heat  of  political 
passion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provinces  of  the 
south  and  a  part  of  the  west  rose  in  defence  of  the 
royalist  cause,  in  favour  of  which  cause  the  Vienna 
Congress  had  renewed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Powers  the  whole  situation 
had  altered  since  1814.  Military  operations  were  no 
longer  conducted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Gneisenau,  and  Bliicher  ; 
and  it  was  a  letter  from  the  duke  which  summoned 
the  king  back  to  France  the  day  after  Waterloo,  and 
under  escort  of  the  English  flag. 

*  A.  StroJtmann,  Dichterprojih  und  Charaklerk'upfe,  ii.  36-38. 
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Hitherto  the  small  Court  which  had  fled  i  o  Grhent  had 
been  given  up  to  intrigue,  against  which  the  liberal- 
minded  royalism  of  Mole  and  Royer-Collard,  Gruizot 
and  Chateaubriand,  apparently  struggled  in  vain. 

At  Mons,  whither  Louis  XVIII.  had  first  repaired 
from  Ghent,  he  was  still  accompanied  by  his  favourite 
Blacas  and  surrounded  by  emigrants.  Talleyrand, 
who  arrived  a  few  hours  after  the  king,  and  who 
intentionally  avoided  the  Court,  learnt  that  same 
night  that  the  king  had  decided  to  proceed  on  his 
journey,  and  he  had  only  time  to  tender  advice  at  the 
last  moment,  which  was  rejected.  Then  Wellington 
interfered.  At  his  bidding  Talleyrand  nevertheless 
went  to  Cambray — this  time  as  adviser  to  the  king, 
who  had  again  bound  himself  to  respect  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  constitutional  government. 

Talleyrand  developed  its  programme  in  his  famous 
memorial  to  Louis  XVIII.  which  attributed  the  failure 
of  the  royal  cause  in  the  year  1814  to  the  confusion 
between  the  source  of  power  {la  source  dii  pouvoir) 
and  its  operation.  "  Because  the  government  is 
legitimate,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  it  must  also  be 
absolute.  Instead  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  times 
requires  that  in  great  and  civilised  States  the  highest 
power  can  only  be  put  into  operation  with  the  consent 

of  bodies  representing  the  interests  of  society 

The  time  for  monarchy  by  the  grace  of  God  has  gone 
by,  along  with  the  religious  feeling  which  did  rever- 
ence to  the  belief  that  the  highest  earthly  power  was 
derived  from  a  heavenly  source. 
VOL.  III.  2  N 
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"  Nowadays  it  is  generally  held  that  governments 
depend  upon  the  people  alone,  but  that  a  legitimate 
government  best  secures  happiness  and  peace  to  a 
people — because  here,  respect  and  attachment  are 
combined  with  the  right  of  old  possession.  Only  if 
the  opinion  were  justified  that  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  government  outweighed  its  advantages  would 
the  idea  of  legitimate  rule  become  a  chimera." 

As  Necker  had  once  done,  Talleyrand  now  pointed 
out  that  public  opinion  must  be  invoked  against  the 
danger. 

In  harmony  with  its  will,  the  government,  all 
powerful  for  good,  must  bind  its  own  hands  against 
despotism  and  force,  and  rise  on  the  secure  found- 
ations of  permanent  institutions. 

Verification  of  individual  liberty,  liberty  of  the 
press,  authority  of  the  Chamber  to  propose  laws, 
inviolability  of  independent  judges,  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  removal  of  all  irresponsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown — these,  according  to  Talley- 
rand, were  the  guarantees  which  must  be  given.  In 
the  proclamation  issued  by  Louis  XVIII.,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  they  recur  almost  word  for  word,  and  with 
the  promise  of  forgiveness  to  all  except  a  few 
traitors. 

Whilst  the  convention  at  St.  Cloud  directed  the 
French  forces  across  the  Loire,  and  whilst  Paris  was 
invested  by  the  Prussians  and  the  English,  Louis 
XVIII.  entered  St.  Denis  on  the  strength  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  invitation.     There  the  monarch 
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awaited  a  turn  in  his  affairs,  which  was  not,  to  he 
sure,  quite  unexpected  by  him. 

In  Ghent,  Fouch^  had  ah-eady  made  proposals  to 
the  king,  although  he  still  was  Napoleon's  minister, 
and  Wellington  had  mooted  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  him.*  Wellington  and  Talleyrand  both  de- 
clared Fouch^  must  inevitably  be  called  into  the 
king's  council  as  minister. 

Since  the  22nd  of  June,  Fouche  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government.  Amongst  the 
many  reasons  which  necessitated  his  appointment, 
was  the  fear  that  he  might  remove  the  Chambers  and 
the  government  across  the  Loire  to  the  army.  More 
decisive  still  came  the  fact,  that  he  knew  every  secret 
and  had  played  every  personality  and  every  party 
against  each  other. 

And  Wellington  knew  on  his  part  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  La  Fayette  thought  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  and  Metternich  of  a  Regency,  and  that 
therefore  the  agreement  of  the  Powers  as  regarded 
the  Bourbons  was  merely  superficial. f  Thus  it  was 
of  importance  to  bring  back  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
Tuileries  before  the  Allied  Princes  reached  Paris  for 
the  second  time.  At  this  price  it  was  agreed  that 
Fouche  should  be  accepted  as  royalist  minister.  J 

*  Th.  von  Bernhardl,  Geschichte  Russlands,  i.  258. 

t  Tb.  von  Bernhanli,  GeschicTite  Eusslands,  i.  188,  352,  375, 
430,  434.  La  Fayette,  Memoires,  v.  Premiere  Restauration  et  Cent 
Jours,  308-309,  339,  373.  Viel-Ccastel,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration, 
iii.  11. 

X  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  iii.  104,  113,  etc. 
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On  the  strength  of  the  lie  solemnly  uttered  by  him, 
that  the  Powers  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  government  and  the  Chambers  dis- 
solved ;  and  Louis  XVIIl.'s  entry  preceded  that  of 
the  Allied  Princes  by  thirty-six  hours. 

When  Chateaubriand  once  more  witnessed  the  king 
of  the  Franks  whom  he  had  extolled,  escorted  by 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand,   "by  the  apostate  and  the 

regicide Crime    on  the   arm   of   vice,"  the 

nobleman  felt  the  disgrace  of  it.  This  was  at  St. 
Denis,  and  Louis  XVIII.  pressed  him  to  say  what  he 
thought.  "  I  consider  that  it  is  all  over  with  the 
monarchy,"  said  Chateaubriand.  "  I  am  of  your 
opinion,"  replied  the  king,* 

Madame  de  Stael  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
possibility  of  calling  Fouche  to  the  king's  council  had 
been  discussed  before  her  in  the  presence  of  Fouche 
himself  and  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  she  had  un- 
hesitatingly declared  that  that  ought  never  to  take 
place,  t 

She  did  more,  and  in  the  Considerations  openly 
declared  herself  at  variance  with  Talleyrand,  "and 
the  clever  policy  which  always  sails  with  the  wind; 
the  servility  which  vainly  reckons  on  escaping  indi- 
vidual shipwreck,  and  fails  to  see  that  there  are  political 
passions  which  can  never  forgive."  Even  with  regard 
to  the  success    of  French  diplomacy  at  Vienna  she 


*  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  (Voutre  Tombe,  iy.  33,  30. 
t  Benjamin  Constant,  Memoires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  i.  97. 
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remarks  that  its  task  had  not  been  to  organise  Ger- 
many but  France. 

In  a  letter  to  Meister  a  few  weeks  after  Waterloo  the 
words  escaped  her,  "  a  Vhonneur  'pres,  nous  avons  tout 
same."  To  the  Comtesse  d' Albany,  who  shared  her 
opinion,  she  writes,  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  Europe  to  be  freed  from 
the  Napoleonic  yoke,  and  a  little  stupidity,  which 
may  be  expected  from  any  quarter,  is  always  easier 
to  endure  than  tyranny.  But  France,  France,  what 
a  condition  it  is  in,  and  what  folly  to  give  it  a  govern- 
ment which  numbers  so  many  enemies,  and  then  to 
deprive  the  well-intentioned  and  much-to-be-pitied 
king  of  every  means  which  could  ensure  affection  for 
him  :  for  subsidies  and  foreign  troops  appear  insepa- 
rable from  the  Bourbons,  although  these  are  in  many 
respects  distressed  enough  by  it  all.  ....  Upon 
whom  did  the  blame  fall  for  the  return  from  Elba  if 
not  upon  those  who  sent  Napoleon  there?  We  have 
lamented  it  all  winter  in  Paris.  How  could  the  army 
have  persuaded  itself  to  shoot  at  one  who  during 
twenty  years  had  led  them  to  victory  ?  Why  put  them 
in  such  a  position,  and  why  punish  France  so  severely 
for  misdemeanours  it  has  never  committed  ?  The  need 
of  revenge  I  should  have  better  understood  in  1814: 
than  in  1815.  But  at  that  time  the  overthrown  Colossus 
was  still  feared.  After  Waterloo  that  was  over.  You 
have  here  my  inmost  thoughts  confided  to  you  alone."  * 

*  Saint-Eene  Taillaudier,  Lettres  inedites.     Madame  de  Stael  a  la 
Comtesse  d' Albany.     Tise,  Dec.  20,  1815. 
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Her  confidence  in  Alexander's  intentions  remained 
unshaken.  It  even  withstood  the  information  she 
received  concerning  Madame  de  Kriidener's  influence 
upon  him,  which  she  dismissed  with  a  casual  obser- 
vation. 

To  Madame  de  G6rando,  who  had  spoken  to  her  of 
these  facts,  she  wrote,  '^  I  am  inspired  by  very  great 
admiration  for  the  Emperor.  If  he  is  not  praised 
according  to  his  merits  that  may  be  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  liberal  ideas  which  he 
supports  have  few  adherents  in  the  salons.  I  long 
for  everything  that  can  assist  in  upholding  such  a  man, 
as  he  seems  to  me  a  miracle  sent  by  Providence  to 
save  liberty,  which  is  now  threatened  on  all  sides. 

"  I  scarcely  need  say  that  liberty  and  religion 
are  united  in  my  thoughts.  Enlightened  religion, 
righteous  liberty,  should  be  our  aim  and  object.  I 
honour  mysticism  which  was  F^nelon's  religion ;  it 
originates  in  the  heart  and  mingles  love  in  all  our 
actions.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  reformation  of  the 
Reformation  ;  a  development  of  Christianity  which 
combines  ail  that  is  best  in  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant creeds,  and  entirely  separates  religion  from 
the  political  influence  of  the  priests. 

"What  a  privilege  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  double  development  of  the 
species — that  of  spiritualised  religion  and  representa- 
tive government. 

' '  I  would  willingly  have  offered  the  tribute  of  my 
opinions  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  I  dreaded 
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the  pain  I  should  feel  at  the  presence  of  strangers ; 
the  passions  of  party  spirit  are  opposed  to  my  ideas 
in  every  particular.  So  I  think  it  best  to  testify  my 
respectful  attachment  to  the  king  by  my  silence. 
See  that  a  France  and  Frenchmen  still  exist,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves  !  "  * 

Grief  for  her  native  land — for  its  shattered  hopes 
and  for  the  many  humiliations  it  had  endured — per- 
vades the  last  chapters  of  the  Considerations.  She 
only  admitted  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  in  its 
original  meaning,  within  those  constitutional  limits 
with  which  Talleyrand  had  invested  it  in  1815.  She 
did  not  undervalue  the  sanction  which  time  and 
hereditary  right  lent  to  an  ancient  dynasty,  but  she 
asked  those  who  depended  on  these  alone  whether 
slavery  was  justified  by  having  existed  a  thousand 
years,  and  whether  the  Turkish  government  appeared 
desirable  ? 

Time  would  mercilessly  abolish  every  constitution 
which  sacrificed  the  claims  of  the  present  to  the  so- 
called  rights  of  the  past.  The  ''  Hundred  Days  "  were 
only  made  possible  by  the  indefinite  and  yet  justi- 
fiable feeling:  that  the  ministers  were  not  honourable 
in  their  intentions  with  regard  to  carrying  out  the 
Charter. 

A  renunciation  of  absolute  power  was  demanded 
by  public  opinion,  and  that  could  only  be  expressed 
by  a  treaty  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

*  Baron  de  Gerando,  Lcttres  inedites.  Madame  de  Staiil  u,  Ma-, 
dame  de  Gerando,  Sept.  27,  1815. 
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To  refuse  it  were  to  show  an  inability  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  a  public  in  our  times. 

"  The  voice  of  reason  speaks  in  all  ages  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  liberty,  and  that  in  itself  is  as  much 
a  legitimacy  as  any  other,"* 

But  in  the  Considerations  we  find  stress  laid  upon 
the  fact  that,  if  the  government  had  committed 
faults,  the  nation  was  from  first  to  last  the  most  to 
blame.     ''  It  no  longer  knew  what  liberty  meant." 

"  Those  who  have  served  under  BonajDarte  expect 
employment  under  Louis  XVIII.  The  clergy  desire 
power,  the  emigrants  covet  compensation ;  each  party 
demands  office;  every  individual  hunts  for  pecuniary 
advantages. 

"  If  some  incomprehensible  book  on  politics  do  but 
appear,  its  contents  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
'  I  desire  to  be  minister.'  With  the  same  simile,  in 
the  same  uniforms  which  did  homage  to  Napoleon, 
men  bow  the  knee  to  Louis  XVIII.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  Mights  of  Mem  gives  every  Frenchman 
the  right  to  live  upon  the  State.  '  La  fureur  d'etre 
employe  par  VEt at  et  pensionne  par  ltd  ....  devore 
la  France.^  "  f 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  what  was 
the  task  of  the  government?  "It  must,"  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  strictly  keep  its  engagements 
with  the  army;  it  must  not  flatter  it,  and  must  make 

*  Madame  de  5)tael,    Condclcrations.      fEurres  completes,    xiv.  7, 
43,  57,  63,  G6,  73. 
"f  Idem,  xiii.  S64. 
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it  less  necessary  by  a  policy  of  peace — never  calculating 
that  it  should  prefer  the  Bourbons  to  the  Emperor. 

''  It  would  not  profit  religion  were  piety  to  become 
a  means  of  advancement  in  civil  life.  There  must  bo 
no  recriminations  with  regard  to  the  past." 

The  persecutions  endured,  or  the  losses  suffered, 
must  not  be  compensated  by  giving  back  privileges, 
or  by  satisfying  unlawful  claims.  "  That  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  fate  of  his  family  excites  the  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  is  no  reason  for  consoling  his  successors 
by  investing  them  with  unrestricted  power,  and  for 
sacrificing  slaves  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  after  the 
manner  of  Achilles. 

"  The  Hanoverians,  and  not  the  Stuarts,  must  serve 
as  an  example.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  the  means  are  provided  for  a  fusion  of 
classes.  The  two  great  wants  in  the  Charter — the 
condition  of  the  franchise  and  the  mode  of  election — 
must  be  improved  in  the  sense  of  actual  rejDresen- 
tation.  By  the  establishment  of  independent  local 
government  the  preponderance  of  the  capital  would 
be  diminished. 

"  But  before  everything  this — no  blemished  name, 
no  man  who  has  shed  innocent  blood,  will  be  of  any 
use  to  France.  Let  the  guilty  be  left  in  peace. 
None  of  us  know  how  we  might  have  been  tempted 
in  such  storms;  but  the  man  who  has  not  kept  his 
conscience  and  honour  unblemished  need  not  proff'er 
his  services  to  his  country.  Let  the  friends  of  liberty 
—the  generation  of  1789  and  their  train  of  youthful 
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followers — be  summoned,  and  in  this  way  let  tlie 
bloody  tragedy  be  ended.  All  efforts  to  steer 
against  the  stream  are  fruitless,  and  must  wreck  the 
ship.  Let  this  torrent  be  led  into  canals,  and  the 
country  it  had  ravaged  will  be  fertilised."  * 

The  first  Restoration  had  not  stained  itself  with 
the  slightest  t)'ace  of  despotism ;  the  king's  quiet 
wisdom  would  complete  the  reconciliation,  when 
France,  restored  to  itself,  resumed  its  political  work; 
for,  "  like  despotism,  libert^^  is  not  given,  but 
taken."  f  At  Coppet,  and  in  Italy,  whither  Madame 
de  Stael  had  repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1815,  this  part  of  the  Considerations  was  written 
amidst  the  blind  terror  of  the  French  provinces  of 
the  south,  where  the  populace  indiscriminately  put 
Protestants  and  Bonapartists  alike  to  the  sword, 
amongst  others  the  Marshal  Brune  and  the  Generals 
Ramel  and  De  la  Garde,  the  king's  plenipotentiaries ; 
whilst  Fouch^  drew  up  proscription  lists  in  Paris, 
and  the  press  showered  insults  on  Napoleon  and  his 
adherents  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo. 

Madame  de  Stael,  in  continuing  her  work,  now 
earned  the  possibility  of  being  respected  for  the  same 
convictions  under  the  Bourbons  as  those  which  had 
procured  her  exile  under  Bonaparte.  $  But,  at  the 
same  time,  she  replied  to  those  who  abused  the  fallen 
enemy,  and  denied  any  talent  or  courage  to  the  fallen 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations.     Q^uvres  completes,  xiv.  118. 

•f  Idein,  xiv.  131. 

J  Madame  Nccker  de  Saussure,  Notice. 
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Emperor :  "  C^est  par  trop  rabaisser  la  France  et 
I'Burope  que  de  pretendre  qu'elles  aient  ohel  quinze 
ans  a  ime  Mte  et  a  un  poltronP 

To  this  was  added  the  unbearable  knowledge  that 
foreign  troops  occupied  France  as  conquerors.  She 
did  not  even  allow  a  personal  and  gracious  invitation 
from  the  king,  conveyed  to  her  by  his  ambassador  in 
Switzerland,  to  induce  her  to  return  to  Paris.  "  II 
me  semhle  qu'il  n'y  a  phis  rien  de  possible,"  she  wrote 
to  Meister  on  this  subject. 

A  saying  of  Burke's  best  describes  what  was  pass- 
ing within  her.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  one 
who  had  met  Mr.  Fox  abroad  mentioned  his  early 
attachment  to  France  and  French  manners,  Burke 
remarked,  "  Yes,  his  attachment  has  been  great  and 
long;  and  like  the  cat  he  has  continued  faithful  to 
the  house  after  the  family  have  left  it."* 

"Are  the  French  fitted  for  liberty?"  The  last 
section  of  Madame  de  Stael's  book,  which  had 
reference  to  French  affairs,  is  headed  by  this  ques- 
tion. It  may  have  been  written  in  the  days  in  which 
Louis  XVIII.  took  fright  at  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber,  known  in  parliamentary  history  as  the 
Chambre  introuvable,  which  did  homage  to  such 
reactionary  royalism  that  Chateaubriand  expressed 
its  mind  in  calling  the  execution  of  Labedoy^re  a 
benefit  which  the  people  owed  to  the  fatherly  firm- 
ness of  the  king. 

*  Samuel  Eogers,  Recollections,  81,  82. 
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On  hearing  this  the  king  himself  could  not  forbear 
from  exclaiming  "  Ce  sont  desfous !  " 

A  turn  for  the  better  was  nevertheless  brought 
about  by  this  Chamber.  Fouch^  first,  and  Talley- 
rand next,  who  by  his  conduct  at  Vienna  had  for 
ever  forfeited  the  Emperor's  esteem — fell  victims  to 
the  opinions  of  the  deputies. 

The  king  now  called  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  the 
head  of  the  new  ministry.  The  duke  was  fifty  years 
old,  and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Russia,  where,  as  governor  of  the  Crimea,  he  esta- 
blished the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  importance 
of  Odessa  by  a  pattern  administration.  "  ^n  d^pit 
de  V Assemhlee  nationale,^^  wrote  Catherine  II.,  when 
she  first  received  him  at  her  Court,  ^'je  veux  quHl 
resie  due  de  Richelieu  et  qu'il  aide  a  relahlir  la 
monarchie.'^  * 

After  five  and  twenty  years  the  prophecy  came 
near  fulfilment,  and  the  government  of  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  man,  the  spotless  purity  of  whose 
character  and  mind  impressed  all  parties. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Richelieu  became 
minister.  A  few  days  later  his  imperial  friend 
Alexander,  left  Paris  for  the  second  time  after  the 
solemn  announcement  of  that  Holy  Alliance,  the 
leading  ideas  of  which,  worked  out  by  Grerman 
thinkers,  had  been  instilled  into  him  by  Madame  de 
Kriidener. 

*  Grot,  Briefe  der  Kaiserin  Katherina  II,  an  Grimm.  Catherine  II. 
i.  Grimm.     Tsarsko-Selo,  May  2,  1791. 
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The  difficult  task  of  concluding  the  peace  next  fell 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ;  then  he  collected  his  whole 
strength  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  internal 
situation. 

They  might  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  was  now 
the  king  who  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Charter, 
whilst  the  majority  attacked  its  separate  doctrines, 
and  insisted  on  repressive  measures.  La  Bour- 
donnaye,  the  extreme  royalist,  demanded  a  hundred 
lives  for  the  treason  of  the  Hundred  Days  alone. 

Neither  the  execution  of  Labedoyere  nor  that  of 
Ney,  nor  the  threatened  banishment  of  fifty-seven 
persons  on  account  of  their  vote  in  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVL,  appeased  the  thirst  for  vengeance  in  the 
majority,  who  would  not  even  allow  the  horrors  in 
the  south  to  be  mentioned.  Officials  invited  denun- 
ciations, and  rewa^'ded  those  who  furnished  them. 
Deputies  demanded  that  the  direction  of  education 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  university  and 
restored  to  the  clergy. 

Bonald  carried  the  abolition  of  divorce  by  a 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  legitimate  govern- 
ment and  revolution ;  bishops  issued  pastoral  letters 
against  toleration,  and  pledged  themselves  to  the 
monarchy,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  its  absolute  form. 
"Xe  hon  sens  en  rechappera-t-il?^'  asked  Madame  de 
Stael,  in  speaking  of  these  things.  She  rightly 
feared  that  the  struggle  to  escape  from  them  might 
be  at  the  cost  of  religion  in  France.* 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Cojisiderations.  CE.uvres  completes,  xiv.  355, 
etc.  370. 
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The  paroxysm  reached  its  limits  when  in  the  debate 
upon  the  laws  of  amnesty  La  Bourdonnaye  demanded 
chains,  inquisition,  and  executions  ;  and  the  advocate 
Corbiere  demanded  wholesale  confiscation. 

The  possibility  of  a  ministry  formed  by  Chateau- 
briand, Blacas,  or  Bonald,  or  of  the  appointment  of 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  was  already  discussed. 

When  under  these  circumstances  Madame  R^camier 
suggested  a  return  to  Paris,  Madame  de  Stael  replied, 
"  No,  indeed,  I  could  not  be  thankful  for  the  liberty 
guaranteed.  I  who  am  of  opinion  that  nations  are 
born  free,  I  should  let  fall  words  that  are  not  in 
fashion,  and  only  make  myself  enemies.  Mathieu, 
whom  I  would  not  oifend  for  the  world,  pursues  a 
totally-exaggerated  course ;  the  sight  of  strangers 
who  are  so  friendly  towards  me  would  only  be  painful 
to  me.  The  tone  of  the  parties  is  such  that  one  could 
not  ask  one's  friends  to  meet  in  the  same  room,  unless 
one  were  an  angel  of  goodness,  like  you  are.  Believe 
me,  I  am  right ;  Auguste  thinks  as  I  do."  In  a  letter 
to  the  Comtesse  d' Albany  she  says  that  legitimacy 
is  so  favoured  that  the  moment  had  certainly  come 
for  the  former  to  be  Queen  of  England.  Charles 
Edward's  widow,  who  knew  something  of  old 
dynasties,  wrote  in  reply  that  "  Les  revenants  font  de 
grands  hetises."  *  But  the  defenders  of  the  Liberal 
cause  had  hardened  themselves  to  battle.  Pasquier, 
Guizot,  Barante,  Royer-Collard,  de  Serre,  aided  by 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
*  Ugo  Foscolo,  Letteve  inedite,  110. 
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of  Peers,  met  in  the  effort  to  defend  the  monarchy 
against  the  ultra-Royalist  opposition,  and  the  land 
against  the  threats  of  counter  revolution.  The 
debates  of  the  law  of  amnesty  brought  these  men  to 
the  front  in  the  tribune  and  in  the  press ;  and  their 
energy,  moderation,  and  fidelity  to  their  opinions 
furnished  the  ministry  with  the  support  it  required 
for  saving  the  royalists  against  their  own  will.  It 
was  Richelieu  who  uttered  the  memorable  words  to 
one  of  the  irreconcileable  members  of  the  Right, 
"  Truly,  I  cannot  understand  you,  with  your  passions, 
your  hatred,  your  bitterness,  which  continually  pre- 
pare fresh  calamities.  Day  by  day  I  pass  the  house 
that  used  to  be  my  father's.  The  immense  possessions 
of  my  family  have  passed  into  other  hands.  Pictures 
that  once  belonged  to  it  hang  in  the  museums.  I 
grant  that  this  is  all  very  sad.  But  it  drives  me 
neither  to  revenge  nor  to  despair.  You  sometimes 
appear  to  me  to  be  mad — all  you  who  have  stopped 
in  France." 

In  the  same  debate,  de  Serre  said,  turning  to  the 
Right,  which  had  asked  for  Lavalette's  head,  when  he 
had  fled  the  country — "  Just  because  the  revolutionary 
party  have  murdered,  confiscated,  and  burnt  down, 
you  should  do  nothing  similar."  Royer-Collard  had 
a  still  more  signal  success ;  his  devotion  to  the 
monarchy  when  its  prospects  were  as  good  as  hope- 
less, ensured  attention  to  his  words. 

During  the  debates  in  1816  on  the  election  laws,  a 
learned  "  ultra  "  exclaimed  on  hearing  this  speech  of 
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Royer-Collard  directed  against  the  party  to  which 
tlie  former  belonged,  "  Voila  Men  les  doctrinaires.''^ 

By  degrees  this  school  of  politics  became  known  by 
this  designation  ;  it  always  protested  against  being  a 
special  school,  and  borrowed  its  ideas  from  the  most 
varied  national  and  intellectual  sources.  "What 
do  people  mean  by  talking  about  doctrinaires?^'' 
Eoyer-Collard  used  subsequently  to  say  when  the 
word  was  often  placed  quite  incorrectly ;  "I  only 
know  that  at  first  we  were  three — de  Serre,  Camille 
Jordan,  and  I ; "  then  were  added  Beugnot  a 
neophyte,  and  three  younger  colleagues — Gruizot, 
Barante,  and,  in  1818,  the  Due  de  Broglie.  At  that 
time  "  there  was  room  enough  on  a  sofa  for  all  the 
doctrinaires^^  as  one  of  them  expressed  it.  Moreover, 
Camille  Jordan  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  Chambre 
introuvable.  His  attitude  after  the  new  elections  in 
1816  was  the  first  answer  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
question,  "Whether  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  liberty 
as  he  had  already  done  against  injustice  ?"  *  He  was 
the  real  link  between  her  and  the  group  of  doctrinaires, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  the  theories  of  the 
doctrinaires  agreed  with  her  own  and  those  of  her 
father. 

Their  doctrine  was  historically  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  constitutionalists  of  1791,  because  in  the 
same  way  as  these  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  do, 
they  now  strove   to  mediate   between   the   opposite 

*  Baron  de  Ge'ranJo,  Unpublished  Letters.  Madame  de  Stael  a 
Gerando,  Sept.  27,  1815. 
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parties,  and  to  reconcile  the  classes  to  each  other. 
They  shared  Madame  de  Stael's  cosmopolitan  ten- 
dency. As  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  Royer-Collard, 
who  was  the  real  head  of  the  doctrinaires,  sought  to 
establish  the  Scotch  philosophy  in  France.  Frangois 
Gruizot  contributed  the  traditions  of  the  Protestant 
and  Liberal  Genevan  school,  to  which  the  authoress  of 
the  book  On  Germany,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  had  imparted  the  sethestic  German  theories, 
and  Kant's  judicial  and  moral  teaching. 

A  residence  of  many  years  across  the  Rhine  had 
prepared  Camille  Jordan  and  de  Serre,  Broglie  and 
Beugnot,  for  the  reception  of  these  ideas.  It  equally 
suited  Madame  de  Stael's  views  that  the  doctrinaire 
opinions  in  religious  matters  laid  stress  upon  morality 
and  upheld  equal  rights  for  the  various  creeds  and 
religious  liberty.  She  who  had  declared  herself  for 
many  years  back  in  favour  of  a  republic,  could  also 
comprehend  that  the  doctrinaires  were  more  anxious 
that  the  form  of  government  should  be  suitable  to 
existing  circumstance  than  they  were  as  to  the  actual 
form  of  the  government  itself.  It  might  be  repub- 
hcan  in  Geneva  and  monarchical  in  France  ;  always 
on  the  understanding  that  in  France  as  in  Geneva 
certain  principles  should  be  respected,  of  which  the 
first  and  most  important  must  be  the  preservation  of 
the  precepts  of  morality  and  justice  in  public  life. 

But  within  these  limits  the  doctrinaires  desired  to 
make  as  much  allowance  for  circumstances  as  possible, 
and  took  the  utmost  advantage  of  this  liberty.     In 
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individual  questions  they  went  in  such  different  direc- 
tions that  de  Serre,  one  of  their  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  representatives,  was  able  to  say  that 
"  his  real  object  was  to  belong  to  no  party."* 

Royer-Collard,  who  began  with  the  conviction  that 
the  victory  of  the  royalist  ultras  must  lead  to  a  revo- 
lutionary reaction,!  desired  in  1816  to  see  a  parlia- 
mentary control  only — no  parliamentary  government, 
and,  unlike  the  Liberal  ])arty,  to  see  the  whole  govern- 
ing power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  fourteen 
years  later,  when  Louis  XVIII.  no  longer  reigned  but 
was  replaced  by  Charles  X.,  this  had  apparently 
ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  as  president  of  the  Chamber 
in  1830  Royer-Collard  represented  its  prerogatives 
against  the  king  and  Polignac  his  minister.  But  the 
contradiction  lay  in  the  entirely  altered  situation,  and 
not  in  his  convictions.  The  doctrinaires  still  combated 
the  ultras.  Only  that  these  ultras  ruled  the  Chamber 
in  1816,  and  the  ministry  in  1830.  De  Serre,  who 
first  declared  himself  for  the  monarchy  in  1814,  and 
subsequently  adhered  to  it  with  undeviating  fidelity, 
desired  the  organisation  of  the  right  of  election  upon 
the  basis  of  social  interests.  The  rest,  and  with  them 
Guizot  in  the  Moniteur,  determined  in  favour  of  a 
qualifying  tax  of  300  francs,  thereby  giving  political 
preponderance  to  the  middle  classes ;  and  by  the 
election  law  of  the  5th  of  February,  1817,  securing  it 
to   them   for  the  next  thirty   years.      The    Due   de 

*  De  Serre,  Correspondance,  ii.  140. 

f  Barante,  Vie  Politique  de  Royer-CoUard,  i.  266. 
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Broglie  had  struck  out  another  line,  and  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  La  Fayette,  in  the  days  pre- 
vious to  the  flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Napoleon's 
return  in  March,  1815,  had  recommended  the  experi- 
ment of  1830 — the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  says,  "  J'indiquai  la  branche  cadette  comme 
Vunique  espoir  des  gens  de  Men  ef  de  hon  sensJ^* 

There  was  no  idea  of  a  conspiracy,  still  less  of  per- 
sonal preference,  as  he  knew  the  Due  d'Orleans  hut 
slightly. 

When,  instead  of  this  "the  only  just  solution,"  the 
Hundred  Days  began,  the  Due  de  Broglie  unhesitat- 
ingly took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  hated,  from  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  expedient 
to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  were,  and  in  this 
case  especially  to  make  use  of  the  constitutional 
phase  of  the  Hundred  Days  to  organise  a  government 
which  should  be  strong  enough  to  rid  France  of  the 
Emperor,  t 

Madame  de  Stael  had  always  held  aloof  from  the 
dynastic  question.  It  is  not  surprising  that  her  son- 
in-law's  interpretation  of  it  failed  to  satisfy  her,  as  he 
himself  subsequently  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  for  this  reason  left  the  Liberal  camp  for  that  of 
the  doctrinaires.  Still  further  differences  existed 
between  the  political  opinions  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  those  of  the  first  of  the  doctrinaires.  She  held 
that  it  was  only  possible  to  carry  out  constitutional 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  290.     Compave  La  Fayette. 

t  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  30G  ;  ii.  210,  299. 
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institutions  under  the  condition^that  a  powerful  aristo- 
cracy should  represent  the  cause  of  national  liberty, 
and  she  adduced  English  views  in  support  of  her 
theories. 

The  elder  generation  of  the  doctrinaires,  on  the 
contrary,  were  apt  to  affect  giving  prominence  to  the 
middle-class  element,  and  emphatically  declared  them- 
selves against  any  attempt  to  adapt  English  institu- 
tions to  French.* 

When  there  was  a  question  in  1814  of  rewarding 
the  royalism  of  Royer-Collard  with  a  title,  he  refused 
it,  saying  that  he  was  sufficiently  devoted  to  the 
person  of  the  king  to  forget  the  impertinence.  Only 
after  the  publication  of  the  Considerations,  and  when 
quieter  times  permitted  the  undisturbed  working  of  a 
parliamentary  mechanism  with  which  Madame  de 
Stael  was  incomparably  better  acquainted  than  the 
majority  of  the — as  y(3t  entirely  unj)ractised — French 
'parlementeers,  did  her  views  definitely  influence  the 
younger  generation  of  doctrinaires.  But  in  April, 
1816,  when  the  first  Chamber  in  which  they  were 
represented  was  adjourned,  the  aims  which  they 
desired  to  advance  seemed  indefinitely  postponed. 

Plots  and  risings  in  every  quarter  of  the  country 
were  adduced  by  the  ultras  in  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  inexorable  severity,  and  the  deputies  were  received 
with  stormy  applause  on  their  return  home.  In 
October,  when  the  session  was  resumed,  there  existed 

*  Viel-Castel,  Ilistoire  de  la  Restauration,  iv.  525.  Barante,  Vie 
Politique  de  Eoyer-Collard,  i.  139,  547. 
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a  desire  to  upset  the  ministry.     But  things  were  to 
turn  out  differently. 

Amongst  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  colleagues  was 
Decazes,  who  had  replaced  the  Due  de  Blacas  in  the 
king's  favour.  Decazes  knew  how  greatly  the  king 
disliked  the  majoritj"  which  represented  his  brother's 
views  rather  than  his  own,  and  constantly  forced  the 
king  to  take  measures  fatal  to  his  authority  by  the 
violation  of  its  prerogatives.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined on  bringing  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 
At  first  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  disinclined  to  agree, 
because  the  so-called  European  conference,  which  still 
represented  the  Powers  in  Paris,  continually  uttered 
warnings  against  the  ultras  and  indicated  the  same 
solution.  The  fact  of  this  foreign  support  was  pre- 
cisely what  his  patriotism  could  not  endure.  "Rather 
fall  through  Frenchmen,  than  be  saved  by  foreigners," 
he  said  to  Decazes. 

But  France  was  burdened  with  heavy  financial 
obligations,  and  by  the  Occupation,  and  as  long  as 
this  Chamber  ruled  no  financial  settlement  and  no 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  were  to  be 
thought  of.  This  turned  the  scale.  When  a  grow- 
ing reaction  in  public  opinion  consequently  ensued, 
Richelieu  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  dissolving  the  Chamber,  to  which  Lain(5, 
Pasquier,  Royer  -  Collard,  de  Serre,  Guizot,  and 
finally  the  king  himself  consented.  By  enacting 
the  decree  of  the  5th  of  September  the  latter  secured 
tlie  approval  of  Europe  and  the  continuance  of  his 
reign. 
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The  elections  decided  in  its  favour,  inasmuch  as 
they  gave  the  majority  to  the  constitutional  royalists, 
and  thus  set  aside  Chateaubriand's  prophecy,  which 
had  foretold  a  Chamber  of  conventionalists,  in  his 
pamphlei..  La  MonarcMe  suivant  la  Charte. 

After  this  turn  of  affairs,  Madame  de  Stael  at 
length  decided  to  return  to  France.  In  October, 
1815,  Rocca's  health,  which  daily  became  worse,  had 
led  her  to  decide  upon  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  south, 
and  she  proceeded  by  way  of  Piedmont  and  Tuscany 
to  Pisa.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and 
by  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Auguste  de  Stael  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie  followed  in  January.  The  French  govern- 
ment at  length  settled  money  matters,  and  on  the 
15th  and  20th  of  February,  at  Pisa  and  at  Leghorn, 
the  young  pair  were  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  two  Churches  to  which  they  belonged,  accompanied 
by  the  proviso  that  the  sons  born  of  the  marriage 
should  be  brought  up  in  their  father's  religion,  and 
the  daughters  in  that  of  their  mother.  In  our  own 
times  Madame  de  Stael's  grandchildren  have  worn 
the  garb  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  that  of  deacon- 
esses. 

Benjamin  Constant  was  in  London  at  that  time. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  somewhat  naturally 
desired  to  absent  himself  from  Paris — where  there 
Avere  those  who  demanded  his  head — in  order  that 
his  premature  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  Napoleon  had  guaranteed  liberty, 
might  be  forgotten. 
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When  he  heard  of  the  marriage  at  Pi.sa  he  wrote 
to  Madame  R^camier,  "  I  am  without  news  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  I  congratulate  her  daughter  on  her 
marriage.  Her  husband  is  an  excellent  man,  and,  as 
far  as  she  is  herself  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  has  an  excessive  need  for  demonstrative  tender- 
ness. By  the  overflow  of  her  own  feelings  and  the 
unavoidable  reaction  in  her  own  nature,  Madame  de 
Stael  has  brought  up  sensible  children."  * 

From  Florence,  in  May,  he  again  heard  from  her. 
She  spoke  of  her  intention  of  going  to  Greece,  and  of 
setting  forth  the  workings  of  imagination  by  her  poem, 
entitled  Bichard  CcBur  de  Lion.  She  had  reached  an 
age  when  the  objects  which  would  soon  be  shadowed 
were  still  lighted  up  by  the  purple  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  "My  health  is  failing,"  she  adds,  "and 
still  more  my  interest  in  what  is  now  such  a  short 
life.  But  I  value  it  because  it  is  now  a  happy  one, 
and  I  deplore  the  time  of  which  I  was  robbed  by  un- 
happiness.  Who  shall  account  for  all  these  days  to 
the  Giver  of  such  a  wonderful  gift  ?  "  t 

In  the  same  tone  she  wrote  to  Madame  R(5camier 
that  Rocca  had  recovered,  by  God's  help,  from  his 
severe  illness;  she  would  some  day  tell  her  friend, 
verbally,  all  that  she  had  gone  through  during  this 
period  of  her  life;  she  would  be  surjDrised  at  the 
change  in  Rocca's  nature;  "such  patience,  such 
thorough   appreciation    of  and   thankfulness   for  my 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Letters  to  Madame  Eecanier,  295. 
I  A  Strodtmaun,  Dichterprofile  und  CharakterkOpfe, 
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care,  have  made  him  the  most  perfect  friend  that  I 
could  imagine."  * 

The  English  then  resident  in  Pisa,  who  composed 
the  society  affected  by  Madame  de  Stael,  found  that 
her  interest  in  her  immediate  surroundings  and  in 
the  great  questions  which  agitated  the  world  remained 
unchanged. 

Moreover,  Madame  de  Stael's  thoughts  were  fre- 
quently directed  to  Germany.  She  begged  Meister 
to  send  her  such  letters  from  Wieland  as  made  mention 
of  her,  and,  through  the  Duchess  Louise,  she  entreated 
Goethe  to  bestow  a  poet's  blessing  on  her  children.  In 
her  love  for  Italy  she  was  distressed  by  the  general 
signs  that  a  reaction  had  set  in.  Her  friend  De 
Breme,  the  free-thinking  Conciliatore,  was  persecuted, 
amongst  others,  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
although  things  were  conducted  less  severely  in 
Tuscany,  every  impulse  was  kept  under  control. 

"  Certainement,'^  wrote  Madame  de  Stael  to  the 
Comtesse  d' Albany,  ^'  si  la  liberie  est  une  chose  nega- 
tive, il  ne  s''y  fait  aucun  mat  quelconque,  mats  ou  est 
V emulation  ?  Oii  est  le  mobile  de  la  distinction  dans 
les  hommes?"  Coppet,  whither  Madame  de  Stael 
returned  in  June,  1816,  still  numbered  memorable 
days  during  these  latter  times.  One  of  these  re- 
miniscences leads  us  back  to  1815.  One  afternoon, 
which  Lamartine  indicates  as  the  18th  of  June,  whilst 
the  fate  of  the  world  was  trembling  in  the  balance  at 

*  L'Auteur  des  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Becaviier.  Coppet  et  Weimar, 
316. 
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Waterloo,  the  future  author  of  the  Meditations  was 
wandering  on  the  road  from  the  Lake  to  Coppet, 
hoping  to  meet  the  authoress  of  Corinue.  As  the 
hours  went  by  and  no  carriage  came  along,  he  lay 
down  in  the  shade  in  a  field,  and  took  up  Madame  de 
Stael's  hook.  Towards  evening  two  carriages  drove 
l)y.  In  the  first  sat  gay  young  people ;  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  them,  and  turned  his  gaze  towards 
two  elderly  ladies  who  sat  in  the  next  carriage.  One 
of  these,  Madame  R^cam.ier,  was  still  beautiful ;  the 
other,  who  had  become  somewhat  stout  and  heavv, 
had  dark,  liquid,  and  brilliantly  expressive  eyes. 
The  wind  played  in  her  dark  curls  whilst  she  kept  up 
an  animated  conversation  with  her  friend,  and  shaded 
herself  against  the  June  sun  with  her  fan,  "  I  saw 
her  alone,  and  she  also  noticed  me  and  bent  towards 
the  spot  where  I  was.  Did  my  attire  or  my  j)allor 
and  excitement  arouse  her  attention  ?  and  did  she  take 
me  for  a  travelling  student,  dreaming  of  Liberty, 
Love,  and  Corinne?'"  * 

A  year  later  another  poet  came  to  the  Leman. 
Lord  Byron,  separated  from  his  wife  and  proscribed 
by  English  society,  spread  such  alarm  wherever  he 
went  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Coppet, 
Mrs.  Hervey,  a  novel  writer  who  was  present,  fainted. 
The  rest  of  the  company  "  looked  as  if  his  Satanic 
majesty  had  been  among  them."  Byron  himself  had 
not  come  without  hesitation  to  Coppet.     But  Madame 

*  Lamartine,  Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  xi.  293.     Compare  Memoir es 
inedits. 
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de  Stael  showed  herself  unchanged  towards  him,  and 
he  found  her  chateau  endued  with  that  charm  which 
talent  and  good  company  alone  can  impart. 

He  brought  her  Walter  Scott's  Antiquary  and  a 
novel  called  Glenarvon,  which  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
had  written  at  his  expense.  '"'•  Je  lui  crois  juste  assez 
de  sensibilite  pour  abtmer  le  honheur  d'une  femme^^^ 
Madame  de  Stael  had  formerly  remarked  of  Lord 
Byron.  "She  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
my  quarrel  with  Lady  Byron,  or  rather  Lady  Byron's 
with  me,  and  had  some  influence  over  my  wife — 
as  much  as  any  person  but  her  mother,  which  is  not 
saying  much.  I  believe  Madame  de  Stael  did  her 
utmost  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  us. 
She  was  the  best  creature  in  the  world." 

Amongst  her  last  guests  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
along  with  Byron  and  Hobhouse,  might  be  numbered 
the  Baron  de  Stein  (who  went  to  Italy  that  he  might 
be  spared  the  spectacle  of  the  reaction  in  Germany), 
General  La  Harpe  (the  Emperor  Alexander's  friend), 
Lord  Breadalbane  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  Henry 
Brougham,  Pictet,  Saussure,  the  Comtesse  Montgelas, 
and  "a  young  and  very  lively  and  clever  Italian." 
The  latter  was  Pellegrino  Rossi,  the  future  reformer 
of  the  administration  of  Pius  IX.,  and  his  noble  and 
serious  presence  was  to  close  the  list  of  notable 
individuals  who  surrounded  Madame  de  Stael  at 
Coppet. 

She  had  left  for  Paris,  resolving  to  lead  a  quiet 
existence  in  that  city.     But  she  had  hardly  arrived 
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when  she  was  seized  by  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  political  and  literary  world ;  in 
those  around  her ;  and  in  the  current  ideas ;  and 
without  sparing  lierself  she  resumed  the  excitements 
and  obligations  of  social  life.  Surrounded  and  ap- 
preciated as  she  was,  it  did  not  escape  her  that  a 
leaden  weight  lay  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  that  no 
one  expressed  his  thought ;  and  that  jDolitical  antipa- 
thies came  very  near  personal  hatred. 

It  was  moreover  a  curious  result  of  the  struggle 
between  parties,  that  many  of  the  extreme  royalists, 
in  sympathy  with  Chateaubriand's  pamphlet,  La 
Monarchie  suivant  la  Charte,  now  demanded  an 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  in  the  English 
sense,  "  that  the  king  might  thus  be  liberated  from 
his  ministers." 

In  Benjamin  Constant's  Aj^jJeal  to  the  Understand- 
ing, with  which  he  once  again  made  his  public  ap- 
pearance in  France,  he  ironically  congratulated  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  Right — Chateaubriand  and 
Fievee — that  they  had  at  last  become  converts  to 
liberty.* 

The  last  struggles  in  the  tribune  of  which  Madame 
de  fetael  was  a  witness,  had  reference  to  the  laws 
of  election  and  ecclesiastical  endowment.  Her 
son-in-law  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  former. 
The  latter  offered  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  Camille 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  Be  la  Politique  qui  pent  rcunir  tons  les 
jiartis  en  France,  1817. 
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Jordan  for  displaying  his  talents  as  an  orator  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  State  and  an  independent 
policy  in  the  Church  question.  Madame  de  Stael  had 
won  him  back  to  public  life  by  telling  him  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  1789,  it  was  possible  for  indi- 
viduals to  have  a  decisive  voice  in  affairs. 

It  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  her  influence  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  objection  to  a  diminution  of 
the  army  of  occupation  was  overcome.  It  was  on 
discussing  this  circumstance  that  she  made  the 
remark  that  England  would  be  obliged  to  agree  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  liberal  ideas ;  whereupon 
Canning,  who  was  present,  replied  with  some 
warmth,  that  the  Emperor  was  being  misled  into 
neglect  of  his  duty  :  "  L' Empereur  Alexandre  est  tm 
jacobin.''^  *  In  his  correspondence  Villele  alludes  to 
her  as  follows  :  "  By  means  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
plays  an  important  part  here  this  year,  Wellington 
has  been  won  over  to  the  ministry.  He  and  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  a 
cabinet  which  consults  them  about  everything,  and 
seeks  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  every  way.f 

Madame  de  Stael  made  acquaintance  with  Hoyer- 
Collard  at  a  dinner  which  Barante  gave  on  purpose  ; 
they  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  questions  of  the  day, 
without  however  becoming  more  intimate.  She  liked 
everyone  to  be  natural  and  imrestrained  in  social 
intercourse,    and   the    dogmatic   tone   of   the   future 

*  Th.  von  BcrnLardi,  Geschichte  Russlands,  in,  438. 

f  Villele,  Mcmoires  et  Correspondance,  ii.  161.     January  8;  1817. 
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leader  of  the  doctrinaires  left  her  unsatisfied  in  this 
respect.* 

Sainte-Beuve  recalls  a  pleasanter  dinner  ;  this  time 
at  her  own  house.  The  minister  Pasquier  was  pre- 
sent ;  Lally ;  Fontanes,  her  former  opponent  in 
literature ;  and  Chateaubriand,  her  political  oppo- 
nent; "  Elle  fut  d'une  grace  supreme  et  de  la  plus 
belle  patte  de  velours  que  femme  puisse /aire."  On 
another  occasion  Lemercier  read  his  tragedy,  Clovis, 
at  her  house. 

One  of  the  last  books  that  she  mentions  was  The 
Eistory  of  the  Session  of  4^15,  by  Fiev^e.  "It  is 
only  possible,  when  one  is  actually  present,  to  bring 
the  forms  of  logic  to  bear  upon  an  attack  on 
reason,"  she  wrote  to  Meister. 

In  the  midst  of  this  restless  existence,  spent 
between  her  writing-table  and  society,  her  strength 
suddenly  gave  way. 

One  evening  at  a  party  at  the  Hotel  Decazes, 
Madame  de  Stael  fainted  on  the  stairs.  She  was 
taken  home,  where  she  vainly  tried  to  press  her 
husband's  hand.  Hers  had  become  as  it  were  life- 
less. This  happened  in  February.  From  that  attack 
she  never  rallied,  although  her  mental  capacities  re- 
mained unimpaired.  Her  distressing  situation  was 
increased  by  the  justifiable  fear  that  possessed  her, 
that  either  she  herself,  who  during  the  last  few  years 
had  suffered  from  almost  constant  sleeplessness,  or 
Rocca,  might  pass  away  whilst  she  was  asleep. 

*  Feu  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  372-373. 
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He  was  obliged  to  promise — watch  in  hand — that 
he  would  wake  her,  at  first  after  every  ten  minutes, 
and  then  after  every  twenty,  that  she  might  again 
become  accustomed  to  sleep  by  degrees. 

She  had  always  dreaded  weakness,  illness,  and 
death.  But  when  these  last  trials  came  they  found 
her  fully  prepared.  On  her  death-bed  she  was 
surrounded  by  her  friends,  as  she  had  been  during 
her  life.  Now  that  she  was  unable  to  write  she 
dictated.  In  one  of  these  letters  to  Miss  Berry, 
dated  May,  1817,  she  writes  that  she  had  been  laid 
motionless  on  her  back  during  ninety  days,  like  a 
tortoise,  but  with  far  greater  tortures  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  inward  disturbance  than  a  poor  animal  of 
that  sort ;  it  was  no  slight  punishment  to  be  reduced 
from  an  active  life  to  such  a  state  of  petrifaction. 
Nevertheless,  when  Rocca  was  ill,  she  was  carried  to 
him,  and  she  showed  the  greatest  consideration  for 
those  around  her. 

It  was  her  wish  that  the  hospitable  customs  in  her 
house  should  be  maintained  in  her  last  abode  in  the 
.Rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins,  which  had  been  chosen 
for  her  on  account  of  its  garden ;  and  after  dinner 
those  present  were  called  to  her  couch.  The  thought 
of  her  father  was  ever  present  with  her.  She  had 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  prepared.  '•'  Graze 
on  his  picture,  it  will  give  you  strength,"  she  said  to 
her  daughter,  when  her  troubles  were  at  hand,  and  a 
first  grandchild  was  born.  ''  My  father  awaits  me  on 
the  other  shore,"  she  used  to  say;  "I  think  I  know 
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something  of  the  passage  to  the  other  world,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  God's  mercy  lightens  it.  Our 
thoughts  are  dimmed,  and  the  pain  will  not  be  very 
severe." 

One  day  Chateaubriand  came  to  see  her.  She 
spoke  long  with  him,  and  then  she  said,  "  J'ai  tou- 
jours  ete  la  nienie,  vive  et  triste.  J'ai  aime  Dieu, 
mon  'pere,  et  la  liberie  !  " 

This  acknowledgment  has  been  wrongly  considered 
to  be  incomplete.  The  depressions  are  lost  in 
shadow  with  the  setting  sun.  The  heights  remain 
tinged  with  gold. 

During  the  long  and  sleepless  nights  she  was 
heard  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  quieted 
her  soul.  The  evening  before  her  death  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  carried  into  the  garden,  and  distributed 
roses  and  blessings  amongst  her  family.  Next  morn- 
ing she  saw  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  and  the  Due 
d'Orleans.  When  evening  came  she  asked  after 
Rocca,  and  whether  he  had  taken  his  medicine  ?  It 
was  so  cold  that  a  fire  ought  to  be  lit.  Then  she 
asked  for  opium  that  she  might  sleep.  Miss  Randall, 
who  warmed  her  hands  in  hers,  gave  it  late  and 
reluctantly.  On  asking  her  whether  she  felt  inclined 
to  sleep  the  invalid  answered,  "  Lour  dement  et  pro- 
fondementy 

In  the  antechamber  her  daughter  and  her  eldest 
son  kept  watch.  Towards  five  in  the  morning,  when 
Miss  Randall  woke  up  from  a  short  sleep,  she  felt 
that  the  hand  which   she  clasped  was  already   icy 
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cold.  Horror-stricken,  she  called  to  the  others,  but 
it  was  then  too  late.  On  the  14th  of  July,  on  that 
morning  of  liberty  which  had  brought  the  tempest, 
Madame  de  Stael  passed  quietly  away.  The  German 
physician,  Dr.  Friedlander,  who  embalmed  the  body, 
found  all  the  organs  healthy,  the  brain  remarkably 
developed,  the  nerves  and  muscles  weak. 

Amongst  the  letters  left  by  Schlegel  there  is  a 
sheet  of  paper  turned  yellow  with  age.  The  words 
it  contains  are  written  in  thick  distinct  characters: 
"  What  I  have  heard  horrifies  me.  Is  there  no  pos- 
sibility of  seeing  Madame  de  Stael  ?  Others  see  her, 
why  not  I  ?  What  I  feel  is  indescribable.  Believe 
me,  the  past  is  a  terrible  spectre,  when  one  trembles 
for  a  being  to  whom  one  has  caused  suffering.  I 
implore  yon  to  give  me  news  of  her ;  and  if  it  will 
do  her  no  harm,  let  me  go  to  her."  These  lines  are 
neither  signed  nor  dated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  origin. 

Benjamin  Constant  passed  a  night  watching  over 
the  remains  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Then  her  children 
and  Schlegel  brought  the  corpse  to  Coppet,  where 
they  were  awaited  by  Bonstetten  and  Sismondi. 
They  wore  not  alone  in  feeling  that  she  whom  they 
bewailed  took  a  whole  world  to  the  grave  with  her, 
and  that  no  other  affection  could  ever  come  in  the 
place  of  their  love  for  her.  "  Voyez  comme  les  sols 
ont  grandi  depiiis  qu^elle  tt'esf  plus,^'  wrote  De  Breme 
to  Bonstetten;  and  Rocca  said  to  him,  "What  crown 
could  replace   that   which  I  have  lost?"      He   had 
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hoped  to  die  before  her,  but  followed  her  in  another 
half  year.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  u,sually  so  reserved, 
tells  us  that  ""  Only  those  who  experienced  it  can 
understand  what  Madame  de  Stael  was  to  her  chil- 
dren and  to  those  who  lived  in  her  society." 
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EPILOGUE. 

A  FEW  months  after  Madame  de  Stael's  death  the 
Beflections  on  the  French  Bevolution  made  their 
appearance— the  latter  part  of  the  work  completed 
with  the  help  of  the  notes  she  had  left. 

The  book  pursued  a  threefold  object:  it  defended 
Necker's  policy,  it  commented  on  the  history  of  France 
since  1789,  and  it  gave  the  programme  for  the  future. 

Madame  de  Stael  supports  the  defence  of  her  father 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  monarchical  principle, 
"  which  reposes  honour  in  obedience,"  was  irrevocably 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  Necker's  second  recall,  and 
that  the  Revolution  was  therefore  inevitable. 

^'  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  mere  accident  have 
neither  taken  the  Past  nor  the  Future  into  account, 
and  they  have  confused  the  players  with  the  play." 

The  Revolution  might  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  from  the  moment  when  the  parlements 
renounced  their  right  to  determine  the  taxation  in 
favour  of  the  nation,  a  right  which  they  had  defended 
through  the  course  of  centuries  against  the  Crown. 

That  which  the  nation  itself  desired  in  its  over- 
whelming majority  was  civil  equality,  religious  tolera- 
tion,  the  abolition  of  feudal  customs,  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  English  institutions.  It  was  Necker's 
intention  to  pledge  the  monarchy  to  concede  these 
demands.  But  the  Court  party  resisted,  and  some  of 
the  deputies  desired  revolution. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  royal  declaration  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  the  reforming  minister  had  suppressed  privi- 
leges and  secured  civil  equality  in  France  in  1789. 
According  to  Jefferson,  amongst  others,  more  was  not 
accomplished  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  these  matters  were  for  the 
most  part  again  brought  under  discussion. 

The  work  of  reform  was  threatened  from  the 
moment  that  innocent  blood  was  spilt  in  its  name, 
and  that  happened  before  the  14th  of  July,  1789  ;  its 
failure  was  due  to  the  strife  of  factions,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  power  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of 
liberty. 

With  the  Legislative  began  the  reign  of  democratic 
equality.  By  the  same  weapons  as  were  forged  by 
the  Gironde  against  the  royal  authority,  the  Grironde 
was  itself  destroyed.  This  began  the  terror.  "If 
during  the  forty  years  of  English  history  which  invite 
comparison  with  the  French  Revolution,  nothing 
reminds  us  of  those  terrible  fourteen  months,  it  is 
because  no  other  people  during  tlie  last  century  has 
suffered  in  the  way  that  the  French  have  suffered." 
The  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  modelled  on  the 
terrorism  of  Robespierre,  the  established  standard 
of  patriotism,  according  to  orthodox  Jacobinism. 
Between  the  two  lay  the  republican  constitution  of 
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the  year  III.  Its  principal  features  were  much  tnore 
suited  to  existing  circumstances  than  those  of  the 
republican  constitution  of  the  year  1791.  But  "too 
many  serpents  had  been  thrown  into  the  cradle  of 
Hercules."  The  traditions  of  the  convention  lived  on 
in  the  government  of  the  Directory,  and  the  theories 
laid  down  in  the  constitution  by  Daunou  and  his 
colleagues  proved  powerless  against  the  Jacobin 
practice. 

"All  was  over  with  the  republic  after  the  18th 
Fructidor.  No  party  now  existed  in  France  which 
did  not  from  that  moment  long  for  a  dictatorship." 

The  dictator  came. 

The  verdict  passed  upon  him  in  the  Considerations, 
and  upon  the  problems  of  the  Restoration,  is  known 
to  the  reader  of  these  pages.  The  most  important 
task  of  the  work  of  peace  during  1814-1815,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  parties,  could  only  succeed  if 
France  went  back  upon  the  original  starting-point  of 
the  Eevolution,  the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  upon  the  basis  of  parliamentary 
government  on  the  English  model ;  and  this  under  a 
prince  "  who  in  1789  by  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
double  representation  of  the  Tiers  had  placed  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  nation,  and  had  declared  it  to 
be  the  task  of  the  king  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement." 

Such — making  due  allowance  for  the  situation  as  it 
had  shaped  itself  under  the  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu—  is   the   tenour   of   the   political   testament   of 
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Madame  de  Stael.  Its  effect  was  electrical,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  political  life  the  word  of  a 
woman  who  had  only  her  own  personal  opinion  to 
give  was  of  decisive  weight  in  the  balance. 

Louis  XVIII.  called  the  book  strongly  republican, 
but  he  found  himself  mentioned  in  it  as  he  desired 
to  be.  The  Emperor  Alexander  thanked  Baron  de 
Stael  for  sending  it  to  him,  saying,  "An  eloquent  and 
justly-famous  pen  has  here  defended  the  principles 

announced  by  this  century I  should  consider 

myself  happy  could  I  feel  certain  that  I  had  accom- 
plished the  good  I  am  conscious  of  having  wished  to 
bring  about." 

In  the  name  of  the  rising  generation  which  pledged 
itself  to  liberal  ideas  under  the  flag  of  the  doctrinaires, 
Charles  de  R(imusat  wrote  his  treatise  "  On  the  in- 
fluence of  Madame  de  StaeVs  book  upon  modern 
public  opinion''''  with  enthusiastic  sympathy,  and 
Guizot  added  words  of  recognition  to  the  work  of 
his  young  friend. 

Even  Royer-Collard  lent  approval.  "  Je  vous  at 
rclu,  monsieur,"  he  said  to  Remusat.  The  first 
historical  book  upon  the  Revolution  had  been  written 
by  a  woman. 

There  was,  naturally,  no  lack  of  attack. 

In  the  name  of  the  Catholic-Royalist  opinions, 
Bonald  wrote  a  special  pamphlet  against  Madame  de 
Stael.  By  the  author  of  Frimitive  Legislation  it  was 
called  "  A  Romance  concerning  Society  and  Politics 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation;"  and  Joseph 
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de  Maistre  wrote  that  it  must  be  said  of  this  last 
work  by  Madame  de  Stael  that  it  was  at  once  her 
best  and  her  worst ;  the  witness  of  undoubted  talent, 
in  the  service  of  evil  and  not  of  good,  "  Une  hrilUante 
guenille.^' 

Bailleul,  the  leader  of  a  democracy  that  demanded 
equality,  and  who  remained  more  moderate,  discovered 
in  the  Considerations  an  indictment  against  the  Re- 
volution, and  rejected  Madame  de  Stael's  constitution, 
as  if  the  aims  of  the  movement  in  October,  1789,  had 
altered.  ''Equality,"  he  says,  "which  is  nothing 
but  strict  justice,  was  the  aim  of  the  Revolution  from 
the  beginning." 

After  discussion  came  history.  Through  the  diffi- 
cult labyrinth  of  a  research  of  sixty  years  it  has 
worked  its  way  to  the  light.  It  is  now  unquestion- 
able that  the  French  Revolution  was  not  a  change  of 
dynasty — a  political  disturbance  like  the  English — 
but  that  it  was  beyond  everything  a  social  movement, 
an  exchange  of  property. 

Politically,  it  supported  itself  upon  the  uncertain 
ground  of  a  seductive  theory — that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  the 
Contraf  Social — and  not  upon  the  secure  basis  of 
national  tradition. 

It  established  despotism  in  the  name  of  equality, 
rather  than  liberty ;  and  the  motto  of  the  Revolution 
was  a  contradiction  in  teinns,  the  solution  of  which 
brought  shipwreck. 

At  the  time  when  the   Considerations  were  written 
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tlie  events  were  still  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  b 
clearly  recognised.  But  Madame  de  Stael  had  astonish 
ing  intuition  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  precisely  ii 
France  it  woidd  be  most  difficult  to  establish  liberty. 
Where  she  speaks  of  England  her  tone  is  nior 
confident,  and  she  is  free  of  doubt  as  to  the  future. 

She  prophecies  national  unity  for  the  Italians,  and 
further,  that  in  modern  life  an  ecclesiastical  Stat' 
will  only  be  possible  under  foreign  protection.  Th- 
final  problem  in  the  Considerations,  the  future  con 
stitufcion  of  the  relations  between  the  temporal  an( 
spiritual  power,  has  been  taken  up  by  another  write 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  the  nobL 
and  thoughtful  work  of  Alexandre  Vinet,  written  ii 
the  spirit  of  his  friend  Cavonr,  has  given  the  idei 
of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  and  has  become  th( 
watchword  of  the  future. 

Madame  de  Stael  desired  a  strong  federation  fo: 
German)^,  and  rejected  the  egotistical  policy  of  med 
dling  in  its  affairs  by  upholding  the  right  of  a  peoph 
to  dispose  of  itself. 

But  when  it  is  a  question  of  France  she  has  re 
peatedly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist,  both  in  th( 
book  On  Germany  and  the  Considerations,  tha 
faith  in  liberty  must  not  be  given  up  even  if  libertj 
prove  itself  to  be  impossible  in  France.  Had  th( 
time  been  granted  to  her  to  complete  her  last  anc 
greatest  work,  she  would,  perhaps,  have  enlargec 
apon  the  circumstance  that  the  French  natioua 
character  had  three  times  been  checked  in  its  natura 
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develojDment  during  the  course  of  its  recent  history ; 
by  the  destruction  of  the  old  Gallican  Church,  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  and  that  it  was  thereby  exposed 
to  a  trial  which  must  in  the  long  run  have  been 
disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  any  nation  however 
favoured. 

According  to  Necker's  words  it  was  not  the  Eevo- 
lution  alone  which  revolutionised  the  character  of 
men  in  France.  Church  and  State  had  done  this 
long  before,  and  in  doing  so  had  hopelessly  injured 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  truth  and  their  belief 
in  moral  worth. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  State  upon 
negative  principles,  history  cannot  judge,  for  its  task 
is  to  examine  the  past ;  and  the  past  has  never 
known  such  an  experiment. 

But  Madame  de  Stael  preserved  this  strong  belief 
in  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  right,  and  therein  lay 
the  secret  of  her  talent  and  her  power  over  mankind. 
No  human  work  can  entirely  withstand  Time.  Her's 
has  been  condemned  as  too  fragmentary  in  style,  and 
as  not  sufficiently-well  put  together  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  said  that  not  a  sentence  in  her  book  fulfils 
the  ideal  of  classical  perfection,  and  that  she  could 
never  have  acquired  academical  honours. 

It  has  further  been  advanced  that  her  greatest 
political  work  was  only  a  family  history,  and  that 
she  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  a  well-meaning  medio- 
crity into  a  great  statesman.     ' '  La  perfection  de  la 
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mediocrite,"  is  the  description  by  Thiers  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  literary  work.  And  yet! — the  self-same 
criticism  which  strikes  at  the  form  has  set  the  spirit 
free,  and  given  proof  that  this  spirit  will  live  on. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  herself  far  from  depending 
upon  mental  superiority  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  task 
in  life.  She  was  much  more  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  in  this  respect  the  difference  between  men  was  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  and  that  other  advan- 
tages compensated  for  it. 

But  she  held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  she  had  a 
message  of  liberty  to  deliver  to  the  world ;  that  the 
full  truth  was  owed  to  the  poorest  ;  that  love  was 
owed  in  its  fulness  to  the  most  forsaken ;  and  her 
message  has  been  understood  in  this  sense. 

Quite  lately,  one  of  the  most  important  correspond- 
ences of  the  years  of  the  Restoration  relates  that 
Madame  de  Stael's  contemporaries  saw  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  those 
days,  and  the  product  of  an  entire  civilisation,  in  the 
overflowing  wealth  of  her  talent,  and  in  her  constant 
intellectual  development ;  but  that  in  their  eyes  the 
individual  gifts  of  this  woman  receded  before  the 
importance  of  her  personality,  which  appeared  to 
them  in  the  light  of  a  special  gift. 

Their  descendants  have  not  judged  differently. 
Of  Madame  de  Stael's  four  children,  none  reached 
the  age  of  forty ;  no  grandchild  bore  her  name,  and 
soon  all  trace  of  her  davs  on  earth  seemed  obliterated. 
But  she  has  found  a  home  in  our  hearts,  and  she  has 
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remained  the  companion  of  inspired  moments.  For 
she  belongs  to  those  who  light  np  the  transient  by  the 
eternal,  and  of  them  the  poet  says : 

"  Heaven  does  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  .  .  .  .  " 


MuKicH,  October  G,  1888. 
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